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A LAYWOMAN LOOKS AT “COMPANIONATE MARRIAGE.” 


By KATHLEEN Norris. 


MONG all the vagaries that have 

possessed us, as a nation, in the 
last half-century of our impression- 
able and enthusiastic career, surely 
none other has matched for ab- 
surdity this latest propaganda, cir- 
culating among us at the moment 
under the disguising name of “com- 
panionate marriage.” 

Disguising, because if there are 
two qualities that this new form of 
union between men and women 
most emphatically does not possess, 
those qualities are true companion- 
ship and true marriage. And dis- 
guising further, and in a more sin- 
ister sense, because, if my interpre- 
tation of such written and spoken 
editorials and explanations and es- 
says and lectures on the subject as 
have come my way is a just one, 
the real question is not one of mar- 
riage or divorce at all, but concerns 
itself principally with the policy of 
a widespread system of birth con- 
trol. 

My information, although limited, 
should be fairly authentic. There is 
a stout book on the subject, by the 


originator of the term “companion- 
ate marriage,” there were further 
articles by him in a magazine, all of 
which I read, and it was also my 
privilege—no, I won’t say privilege, 


but it was my bewildered experi- 
ence, to hear the subject “debated” 
by him and by a distinguished Rab- 
bi, on two occasions. 


Other than these recognized 
sources of information, I have read 
—as we all have read—various ar- 
ticles on the “question” as to wheth- 
er America needs this most extraor- 
dinary and farcical license in the 
place of marriage. And yet, even 
after all this, it is impossible to take 
the thing seriously, it is impossible 
to believe that any person who has 
reached the age of reason at all can 
regard “companionate marriage” as 
a solution of anything, as a cure for 
anything, as a subject for anything 
except a rather scandalized laugh. 

“Companionate marriage,” al- 
though there is presumably no rea- 
son why, if it works at all, it should 
not work for men and women of 
all ages, was primarily devised to 
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solve the problem of young girls and 
young boys,—impecunious young- 
sters of High School age. These 
children, impelled toward each other 
by the awakening impulses of sex, 
according to the propagandists are 
actually forming illicit unions by 
the thousands; “companionate mar- 
riage” is designed merely to legit- 
imatize relationships that already 
exist. 

When, at sixteen or seventeen, 
our schoolgirl forms a deep attach- 
ment for a boy perhaps only a year 
or ‘two older, he and she, according 
to this theory, appear before a 
Judge, who unites them legally in 
“companionate marriage.” Imme- 
diately afterward the girl must be 
thoroughly instructed in methods, 
and supplied with means, for con- 
traception, for nothing demoralizes 
“companionate marriage” so ter- 
ribly as the prospect of parenthood. 
The young couple then are free to 
live together as man and wife, sup- 
ported presumably by their parents, 
or by themselves if they are work- 
ers, in their old homes, or in a new, 
as they decide. 

If after a year or two of this 
sterile, unnatural relationship they 
decide that they are not suited to 
permanent marriage, another visit 
to the Judge can accomplish a disso- 
lution of partnership, after which 
they are quite free to try fresh com- 
panionate experiences, or to con- 
tract a real marriage, of which 
children may be born. Or, if they 
discover that they really love each 
other, then they can have the origi- 
nal temporary union confirmed into 
the lasting one. 

Thus, say the preachers of “com- 
panionate marriage,” their first sex 
impulses, instead of being danger- 
ously thwarted, are satisfied safely 
and happily, no unloved or’ un- 
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wanted children are born, there are 
no complications and no responsi- 
bilities. “They are doing it any- 
way,” said one of the chief expo- 
nents of the measure, to me, “youth 
will be youth. Why make it a mat- 
ter of shame and sin for them? It’s 
a perfectly natural thing—it’s a 
beautiful thing. Nature is giving 
them these impulses, cleanly and 
forcefully—there’d be no world at 
all, if she didn’t. It’s only Society 
—it’s only dirty-minded conven- 
tion and interfering, church-going, 
psalm-singing Puritanism that 
makes such a fuss about it”! 

It is hard to be patient with argu- 
ments like this. It is hard to believe 
that any sensible person can in 
good faith advance them. The most 
charitable construction possible 
seems to be that if persons think 
too hard and too long upon one 
topic they are apt to run off the 
track mentally, where that topic is 
concerned. If any man spends a 
whole quarter of a century in the 
unrelieved contemplation of juve- 
nile delinquency, it is not surprising 
that to him the words youth and 
sex-abuse seem almost interchange- 
able. 

But I have my own channels 
of communication with America’s 
youth, too. I have hundreds, thou- 
sands of letters yearly from girls 
of fourteen and sixteen and eight- 
een. And from them I know that 
there is honor still among the 
youngsters in our factories and of- 
fices and High Schools, and that the 
girl who is too free with the boys, 
who is “fast,” who gets into “trou- 
ble,” is the exception still, as she 
was when I went to school, and 
when my mother and grandmother 
went to school. The world needs 
good mothers nowadays; we women 
of the older generation don’t seem 























to be quite as much awake to our 
responsibilities as our forebears 
were, but the girls themselves have 
better opportunities than we had to 
judge the comparative dangers and 
advantages of decent or dangerous 
living, and over and over' again their 
letters indicate that through a sim- 
ple sense of self-protection if for no 
higher motive they have chosen the 
wiser way. 

One spirited young woman with 
whom I am in constant touch has 
formed a “Slow Club” in the factory 
town where she lives and works,—a 
Club that almost leans over back- 
ward in its rule of common-sense 
morality; it enrolled 300 members 
in its first week of existence, all of 
them factory hands between the 
ages of fifteen and twenty. The 
Catholic members of this Club, 
about sixty per cent, receive Com- 
munion in a body once a month, and 
many of the non-Catholics pay their 
thirty-five cents to attend the hotel 
breakfast, which is a social event, 
immediately afterward. 

Companionship there, and mar- 
riages galore in the future, no doubt. 
But the two words do not take the 
deadly juxtaposition of the new 
cult. 

The most pathetic fallacy of the 
“companionate marriage” theory 
lies in this bland supposition that 
the minute sex appetites awaken in 
the young, they should immediately 
and precipitately be satisfied. One 
would think, from hearing the apol- 
ogists talk, that the fact that boys 
like girls and girls like boys was in 
the nature of a sensational modern 
discovery. 

Mothers have always known this. 
They have smiled an indulgent, a 
reminiscent and sympathetic smile 
as they asked each other, “Any 
interest in the boys yet?” of the 
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shy, tall, growing girl. They have 
shielded the big, gawky, puzzled boy 
with a kindly, “My dear, we are very 
serious about this. Our first case!” 

They haven’t used ugly words, 
ugly babble about complexes and in- 
hibitions and urges, perhaps. It 
hasn’t been necessary. The children 
are growing up, and'pretty soon we 
will be hearing of engagements, 
and that’s that. Merely because an 
interest—an appetite, is natural, 
there does not have to be an imme- 
diate license, an immediate indul- 
gence regarding it. 

Don’t they think at all, these 
rapturous exponents of a perfectly 
natural course where the sex rela- 
tionship between girls and boys are 
concerned? And if they do think, 
how do they explain the fact that 
from the instant a child is born the 
course of'all good nurses, doctors, 
fathers, mothers, teachers, govern- 
ers and guides generally is the 
course that is exactly opposed to 
Nature? 

Natural! God help the poor little 
soul whose treatment from the be- 
ginning is a natural one. What a 
dirty, disgusting, ill-behaved little 
animal he would be at ten years, if 
he lived that long! With his hair 
matted, his body foul, his habits 
unspeakable, snatehing the property 
of others, biting, snarling, spitting, 
flinging himself down to sleep when- 
ever the mood dictated, speaking 
only with grunts and monosyllables, 
unable to read or write or pray, 
ignorant of the simplest laws of 
body and soul and mind, his would 
be but a brief and tragic career. 

But fortunately for him, we out- 
wit Nature from his first breath. 
He is made clean and warm, his 
little system is carefully trained 
long before he begins to speak. The 
first light he sees is shaded, the 
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first sounds he hears are soft and 
loving sounds. From his first year 
he must be careful not to offend his 
neighbors with'the perfectly natural 
actions of his pure, healthy little 
body, he must choose his words, be 
generous with his toys, consider the 
feelings of trying relatives even 
when he does not love them, be 
polite to those who serve him, even 
though they treat him as a superior. 

All totally opposed to Nature’s 
ideas, you will note. And this is only 
the beginning, for our small pilgrim. 
As the years go on we praise him, 
not for the angry, natural word, 
but for the supernatural grace that 
helped him to refrain from saying 
it. We call his attention admiring- 
ly, not to the noisy, selfish, impul- 
sive, truculent, changeable persons 
who have given full rein to their 
passions in life, but to the dignified, 
self-controlled, quiet, courageous in- 
dividuals who stand head and shoul- 
ders above the common throng be- 
cause they have conquered Nature. 

We try to conquer our own weak- 
nesses for his sake. The children 
must not hear Mother speak angrily, 
they must not detect her in untruth, 
they must not see her gluttonous or 
lazy or dirty. “Manners!” we moth- 
ers wail despairingly, over and over 
again. 

But why?—if Nature is so safe 
a guide. Manners are supremely 
unnatural; Nature knows no man- 
ners. Only those animals that are 
familiar with the supernatural good- 
nesses of man know what heroic 
love is; a dog will save a child, but 
only because he has been treated 
with a perfectly unnatural love and 
kindness by that child, or that 
child’s guardians. 

Why must the vague first leanings 
toward maturity and marriage be 
regarded as essentially more sacred 
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than the first leanings toward steal- 
ing a neighbor’s cooky, running 
away, answering back, experiment- 
ing with the matches, or telling 
baby lies? 

All these things are rooted in 
perfectly natural human impulses, 
too. A small child’s instinct to 
grasp what he desires is a healthy 
indication of courage and initiative; 
running away is only the spirit of 
adventure uncontrolled. Answering 
back is often a desperate micro- 
scopic type of early hungering and 
thirsting after justice, and great 
scientists have begun their experi- 
ments with forbidden matches. Lies 
are natural, too; there have been 
cases of children quite genuinely 
astonished to learn that because a 
thing is said it is not necessarily 
true. 

Nature gives our children these 
qualities; it is for us to choose 
whether they shall be developed into 
goodness or badness. Unrestrained 
lying, stealing, running away, im- 
pudence and disobedience make 
troublesome children, and bad men 
and women. Unrestrained sex ac- 
tivities lead to results just as un- 
fortunate. 

The exponents of “companionate 
marriage”—I cannot seem to men- 
tion it without the quotes, for fear 
some one will think I believe there 
is such a thing—do not seem to see 
this. 

It follows, therefore, that there is 
another thing they never see. They 
never seem to realize that having 
conceded a premature marital re- 
lationship to our girls and boys, 
having abandoned .them to Nature, 
as being helpless in her claws, 
they then most inconsistently turn 
around and defeat her. 

She wants those children to mar- 
ry for the purpose of bringing chil- 
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dren into the world. That’s all she 
cares about. After that she busies 
herself elsewhere. And right there, 
at that particular point, that all- 
important point of children, the the- 
orists suddenly begin to take an 
interest in artifice again. 

So that the scheme, biologically 
speaking, is something like this: 

Preserve your child, in the pres- 
ent fashion, until she is about four- 
teen. Guide her along absolutely 
supernatural, or if you will, artifi- 
cial, lines, up to that point. Teach 
her to be clean, mannerly, obedient, 
honest, self-controlled, fine, make 
her, in a word, “unnatural.” 

Then, when she enters High 
School, throw all restraint aside. 
Tell her, then, that it is dangerous 
for her to deny herself any indul- 
gence that appeals to her, and dou- 
bly dangerous to the man. Tell her 
that insanity and morbidness and 
abnormality will all follow conti- 
nence now,—and trust to luck that 
she won’t wonderingly look upon all 
the strong and happy and normal 
self-controlled folk that she knows, 
in refutation of the theory. 

Then when she duly comes to 
you, in a few months, and tells you 
that she and little Tom Smith, a 
handsome, weak, lovable youth of 
seventeen, are deeply in love, then 
take her to the Judge-—and prompt- 
ly have recourse to artifice again. 

For “companionate marriage” has 
a twin, and that twin is birth con- 
trol. Indeed, the latter, in theat- 
rical parlance, has run away with 
the show, on every occasion when 
I have heard the subject debated. 
Debated ought to be in quotes, too, 
for there is no argument. 

So your daughter, that eager, 
clean, splendid little person who was 
doing her fractions and racing 
about on skates, and .helping you 
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cut out biscuit a few years ago, will 
have a few years of sex life with 
this amiable, worthless young man. 
She won’t have a home, and all the 
dignity and prettiness of real mar- 
riage, and she won’t come to you 
radiant and mysterious in a few 
months with the great news, be- 
cause this relationship merely exists 
for one purpose—the satisfaction of 
an appetite you and I, in middle- 
age, know well to be ephemeral,— 
know well to be only the exciting 
anteroom to all the deeper and 
realer joys of married life. 

In honest marriage she would 
have honest responsibilities and 
honest delights, the pleasure of her 
new position, her new home, the 
very arrangement of presents and 
possessions that is surely an inno- 
cent enough amusement to a young 
bride. She would have adjustments 
to make in finances and budgets, 
the future and its savings and needs 
to consider, visits to her husband’s 
people, and the hope of making him 
fond of her own. She would think 
of babies,—a boy named for his 
father, a girl named for her own 
mother, and that she would live in 
the country then. And then if 
Brother Jim got married, and they 
had babies, too, . . . whatfun... 

All innocent enough, and quite 
without any conscious reference to 
high spiritual principles or super- 
natural laws. And yet it is all based 
on a good deal more than the merely 
natural, it is based on a ship sound 
and tight enough to carry her small 
matrimonial bark into safe harbor, 
fifty years hence. In a word it is 
based on the code of real marriage, 
marriage with patience and courage 
and love and intelligence and prayer 
and self-control all making a part 
of it. There is no other marriage, 
after all. 
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Every marriage has its disap- 
pointments, trials and burdens for 
both man and wife. To expect per- 
fect happiness in marriage is merely 
to confess one’s self extremely 
young and extremely trusting. Cer- 
tain types of untrained and undis- 
ciplined girls are destined to unhap- 
py marriage, and unhappy living, 
though they make three or five or 
even ten companionate experiments. 

But there is this to be said for 
the more honorable way. The wom- 
en who change, who leap into di- 
vorce, who leave a small baby to 
aunts or grandparents, who try in- 
terior decorating for awhile, and 
then marry again, and once again 
fail, and who find themselves, at 
forty-five, unhappy in a third ex- 
periment, knowing'no more of mar- 
ried life than when they began at 
sixteen, and conscious of having 
distressed and wronged all sorts of 
innocent persons en route, are ac- 
tually the most miserable women in 
the world. My acquaintance in- 
cludes several of them, restless, un- 
satisfied, explanatory, apologetic, 
vulgarly confidential, coarsened by 
this unlovely chase for happiness, 
women hardly middle-aged, yet who 
never will know one moment’s self- 
respect or peace of spirit again. 

On the other hand, a real mar- 
riage, made in all good faith, and 
with proper seriousness and prayer 
and high hopes, may prove to be 
almost unendurably hard. The ap- 
parently kind, good, industrious 
young man may have serious faults 
as a husband, there may be a nurs- 
ery too quickly filled, and a bank 
account too often exhausted. Her 
loving, sympathetic family may 
have to concede that Mary didn’t 
marry fortunately, and Mary may 
find herself nervous, tired, ex- 
hausted with anxiety and responsi- 
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bility for weeks—for months at a 
time. 

This isn’t all the fault of mar- 
riage; it’s partly because Jim is 
weak, and Mary is untrained, be- 
cause his shiftlessness makes busi- 
ness a trial to him, and her igno- 
rance causes all sorts of nursery 
complications that a wiser mother, 
—or, alas, a wiser grandmother !— 
could have avoided. 

But let her plod on courageously, 
taking the joys of the little lives as 
a daily reward, schooling herself in 
endurance and kindness and long- 
suffering, and the day will come— 

The happy day will come when 
Mary Elizabeth, shabby and sweet 
and popular, will win her scholar- 
ship; when Tommy’s teacher will 
tell Tommy’s mother that the boy 
is a real influence for good in his 
class, when Mary senior will look 
out of her busy kitchen, some Satur- 
day morning, to see Peggy and An- 
na shepherding little Joe and Jim 
with a real tender motherliness, in 
a backyard world full of mud pies 
and playhouses, and when a wave 
of exquisite flawless joy—worth 
years of struggle and waiting—will 
surge up in her heart, and turn the 
whole day to Paradise. 

Her life never will be all Para- 
dise, no. But the periods of peace 
and harmony will grow longer and 
longer, as the years go by, even 
though in the end the widening cir- 
cle will still have for its head the 
impecunious, maddening, yet sim- 
ple and generous and essentially 
good man she married so long ago. 
And she will love him because of 
the miracle of true marriage. 

In other words, is it to be, for our 
children, marriage with some happi- 
ness—the deepest, most poignantly 
beautiful happiness of life, or is it 
to be “companionate marriage” with 




















no happiness at all, nothing but 
change and sterility and disillusion- 
ment, all along the line? 

We cannot have unalloyed hap- 
piness in this life. But certain 
courses of conduct do lead us to 
an enormous amount of it. The 
kingdom of true love, like the king- 
dom of heaven it is so often sup- 
posed to be, is within you. Mar- 
riage is going to be saved not by 
making it looser, but by making it 
tighter. Our children are going to 
be saved not by indulging their 
caprices, but by controlling them. 

When all is said and done it is 
the exponents of “companionate 
marriage” who are the sentimental- 
ists, the reactionaries, although they 
call me these and other hard names, 
when they like. Not since I was an 
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ignorant and confident fifteen have 
I believed that the usual, or even 
the unusual, marriage is a time of 
cloudless bliss, that Fate destines 
one woman for ideal union with one 
man, who will flatter her and adore 
her and thrill her for the rest of her 
life, or that it is ever possible to 
achieve without struggle or self- 
denial or spiritual help, a state of 
being “happy forever after.” 

But it is quite evident that the 
advocates of “companionate mar- 
riage” are still simple enough, ig- 
norant enough, to build a whole 
scheme of morals upon this beguil- 
ing theory. 

How eloquent, how informed, how 
sure they are on the subject of 
“companionate marriage,” — these 
people who have never tried it! 


HAPPINESS. 


By CHARLES G. MorRTIMER. 


Since then, oh, simple heart, thy happiness :— 
A sunny meadow and a witching book: 
Soft autumn beauty and the trancéd look 
Of silvery waves: the lingering caress 
Of well-loved lips: and, after toil and stress 
The charm of music in the cosy nook 
Of a homely, firelit room: and this that shook 
The heart with joy—a child’s first golden tress. 


God, I will make a chaplet of such things 
For want of fitter trophies: all are Thine,— 
And all our loves are fledged with tiny wings 
That beat toward Thy Portal: here at least 
Another pilgrim shared the splendid feast, 


And burnt his little rushlight at Thy Shrine. 















NDREA BOCONE stood in a 

corner of his old Curiosity shop 
examining a recent purchase. It 
was a painting representing the 
Madonna and Child with attendant 
angels in the midst of a flowery 
meadow, and had been sold to him 
as the work of an unknown artist 
of the early Italian School. Andrea, 
however, entertained strong doubts 
on the subject, doubts,—which he 
had not communicated to the seller. 
He was an old man and looked con- 
siderably older than he was, with 
his snowy hair and lined face the 
color of parchment, but there were 
moments when the fires of youth 
still shone in the dark eyes looking 
out under shaggy eyebrows. 

The old Curiosity shop, in an out 
of the way street in a cathedral city, 
had acquired a _ reputation, for 
Andrea was a personality and his 
quaint remarks in his careful Eng- 
lish attracted others than bargain 
seekers to the somewhat gloomy lit- 
tle place. Amongst a good deal of 
miscellaneous rubbish there were 
some genuine antiques, but many 
of his customers preferred the rub- 
bish, believing it to be of value, and 
in these cases he did not trouble to 
undeceive them. 

“Va bene,” he would comment to 
himself with a shrug of his shoul- 
ders, “these English,—it is not given 
to them to know, and it is the folly 
of others which enables one to live.” 

He himself was artistic to his 
fingertips, having withal an Italian’s 
eye for the main chance. 

The longer he looked at his new 
possession the more fascinated he 
became. The eyes of the Maiden 
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By Grace V. CHRISTMAS. 


Mother followed him as he moved 
and the perfectly curved lips seemed 
just parting as though about to 
speak. 

“This,” he said to himself, “I do 
not sell to the first comer. To those 
who do not know I will make high 
price, and if one comes who thinks 
he knows I will raise it still more.” 

The sun was setting and the sky 
glowed with red and orange so that 
even the dim recesses of the little 
shop became illumined. Andrea 
stood intently studying each detail 
of the picture and with a sudden 
exclamation stooped down to look 
still closer. 

“Diamine,” he muttered as he 
straightened himself, “that proves 
it. It is true then.” 

“Andrea.” His wife’s voice roused 
him from his reverie. 

“What are you doing, the spa- 
ghetti is getting cold.” 

He glanced over his shoulder. 

“Come Assunta, and see my new 
picture.” 

She came up beside him, a buxom 
Roman, her dark hair streaked 
with gray, and the remains of a 
past beauty in her features. 

“But look, how it is beautiful,” 
she murmured. “Madonna mia 
bella. Do not sell it Andrea, let us 
keep it for our devotion.” 

He laughed derisively. 

“Devotion. That is woman’s talk. 
One must live, and this .. .” 

He checked himself, one does not 
tell all to one’s wife. 

“But who will buy it? None of 
the Signori who come here, they are 
all Protestants. You should offer 
it for an altar Andrea mio.” 





















“Ma che,” he returned impatient- 
ly. “The priests have no money. 
Some day one may come who is 
rich and will buy it for his palazzo.” 

The woman shook her head, but 
having long ago realized the futility 
of arguing with her husband re- 
turned to her duties. 

The following morning found 
Andrea again bending over his pic- 
ture. He could not explain to him- 
self the extraordinary fascination 
the painting held for him, even be- 
yond its intrinsic value as a work 
of art. He had in his shop one or 
two other presentments of the Ma- 
donna by Italian artists, of more 
or less celebrity, chiefly less, but 
they left him cold. And it was not, 
as in the case of his wife, as though 
there were any devotion in his at- 
titude towards his recent acquisi- 
tion, for it was many years since 
Andrea had told his beads, or indeed 
attended to any of his religious du- 
ties. On the other hand, he had not 
become a member of the Church 
of England, for with an Italian it is 
the Catholic faith or none. 

That afternoon brought him two 
opulent looking visitors. A dark 
florid man and a woman with golden 
hair and a complexion in which art 
had lent considerable assistance to 
nature. They asked to see some old 
glass and while the man was ex- 
amining it, his companion went up 
to the picture and stood before it in 
silence. Andrea regarded her for a 
moment or two, and the expressive 
phrase “poco bene” rose to his mind. 
Then with a murmured word of 
excuse he left his customer and 
crossed the shop to her side. 

“The Signora admires my pic- 
ture?” 

She gave a little start. 

“Yes, I do, what will you sell it 
for?” 
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He named a price far in excess 
of what he meant to take and she 
shook her head. “Sidney,” she 
called over her shoulder, “come and 
look at this, it is perfectly lovely.” 

The man came up to her, a cut 
glass bow! in his hand. 

“Humph! yes, not bad. 
painted it?” 

Andrea shrugged his shoulders 
and spread out his hands. 

“He who sold it to me said the 
artist was unknown. Doubtless the 
Signore who is connoisseur can tell 
me?” 

The man smiled complacently. 
His knowledge of art was on a par 
with his spiritual aspirations. 

“It’s a pretty thing, quite, but I 
should say not of any great value. 
If you have a fancy for it Gladys, 
I don’t mind going as far as fifteen 
pounds.” 

Andrea looked from one to the 
other with a pitying expression. 

“What will the Signora offer?” 

“T’ll give you fifty for it,” she 
said quickly. 

“Nonsense Gladys, it isn’t worth 
a quarter of that sum. And what 
would you do with it when you had 
it? Say your prayers to it I sup- 
pose?” he added contemptuously. 

She flushed through her rouge 
and her lips tightened. 

“I might do worse,” she muttered. 
“Well,—” she went on turning to 
Andrea, “will you take that?” 

He hesitated. He knew that the 
picture was worth a good deal more, 
but on the other hand it was by 
no means everybody’s money, and 
perhaps it would be wiser to take 
what he could get at the moment. 
There was a momentary silence. 
The man had turned away with an 
insolent laugh and Andrea’s eyes 
were fixed on the picture. Suddenly 
his expression changed to one of 
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intense surprise and when he spoke 
his tone had lost its customary as- 
surance. 

“I regret much Signora, but I 
cannot sell it to you.” 

“Is it the price?” she asked quick- 
ly. “I will give more.” 

“What on earth has come over 
you Gladys,” demanded her com- 
panion. 

His irritation had vanished and 
his voice was tender. 

“If it would really give you any 
pleasure to have the thing I will 
give a hundred for it. Will that be 
all right?” he asked Andrea. 

“No Signore,” returned the old 
man firmly, “I thank you for the 
offer but I—I have changed the 
mind; it is like that with me some- 
times. I cannot bring myself to 
part with it just yet.” 

“Well I am afraid you won’t find 
another fool to offer you the same 
sum, or any more either. Come 
Gladys,” he added impatiently, “I 
have got the glass I want, and we 
are late as it is.” 

Andrea stood at the door of his 
shop watching the big Rolls Royce 
glide down the street. 

“Poverina,” he murmured to him- 
self, “she wanted it, and who knows, 
it might have been for the good of 
her soul,—but it was not to be. 
And then his rugged old face lit up 
with a smile. “He called himself a 
fool, that big rich man, and it is 
true there is no intelligence there, 
nothing but money,—but it may be 
that it is I who have been the fool. 
Ebbene, vedremo.” And with a 
shrug of the shoulders he reéntered 
the shop. 

Several days passed before an- 
other customer appeared for the 
picture of the Madonna, and this 
time it was an old frequenter of the 
Curiosity shop. A tall clean-shaven 
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man in the early fifties, with keen 
gray eyes, and Andrea greeted him 
with effusion, for he had already 
placed him in the category of “those 
who know.” 

“It is a piece since we met last, 
Signore,” he exclaimed. 

“Yes, and in the meantime I have 
been in your country Andrea mio, 
seeing your beautiful galleries.” 

“Where Signore?” asked Andrea 
breathlessly, his eyes shining. 

The newcomer waved his hands 
expressively. 

“Everywhere, more or less. Rome, 
Florence, Siena, Perugia, Montefal- 
co,—ah, there are treasures there, 
and—” 

He broke off, “where did you get 
that painting of the Madonna?” 

Andrea regarded him scrutiniz- 
ingly for an instant and then his 
gaze wandered to the picture. 

“I bought it but lately,” he said 
indifferently, “it was sold to me as 
the work of an unknown artist. 
That was all the owner knew about 
—- 

“Humph! Unknown artist you 
say. And is that all you know 
yourself?” 

“T tell you what I was told. The 
Signore has seen many pictures, it 
is possible he can tell me something 
more.” 

His visitor laughed, a cheery in- 
fectious laugh which made other 
people cheerful too. 

He bent over the picture. “Yes, 
you old humbug, it is just possible 
that I can tell you something which 
you have already found out for 
yourself. Ah, yes, I felt sure I was 
not mistaken. Look there in that 
far corner, near the narcissi, what 
do you see?” 

The old man’s grave lips relaxed 
in a smile. 

“It is a—how do you call it—a 
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sparrow, no, it has escaped me, the 
name.” 

“It’s a bullfinch, and the artist’s 
name is Benozzo Gozzoli, and you 
know it as well as I do.” 

“Va bene Signore, you say so and 
you are always right. And then?” 

“Well then, you have a very val- 
uable picture there and I will buy 
it. How much will you ask me?” 

Andrea bent down and brushed 
away a speck of dust that had set- 
tled on the frame. And there was 
regret as well as a little bewilder- 
ment in his eyes as he turned them 
on his visitor. 

“I regret it Signore, I do indeed, 
and to you I say true words, but 
for the moment it is not for sale.” 

“Not for sale?” echoed his in- 
credulous client. “Then what was 
the use of your buying it? Are you 
keeping it for your private oratory? 
We have known one another for 
many years Andrea but I have never 
before suspected that devotion was 
your long suit.” 

“‘*Longa sute’—I do not know 
what that is.” 

“What-I mean is I don’t think you 
say your prayers very often.” 

Andrea shook his head slowly. 
“You say well, Signore, and it may 
be that I have sinned in not doing 
so—I—” 

“Well, never mind that now I am 
not your father confessor. You say 
it is not for sale for the moment, 
are you keeping it for some one of 
the new rich with more money than 
brains who may come along and 
offer you a fancy price for what he 
knows nothing about?” 

Andrea drew himself up proudly. 

“Signore,” he said solemnly, 
“have I or have I not been honest 
with you in our affairs together 
whatever 1 may have been with 
others?” 
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“Why, certainly yes, and I can’t 
understand why you are hesitating 
now. I know the picture is a Goz- 
zoli and I am prepared to pay for 
my knowledge. Why can’t you let 
me have it?” 

“Dio mio,” murmured the old 
man plaintively. “For me, I would 
willingly sell it to one who knows 
its worth and could give it appre- 
ciation, but I beg of you not to ask 
me any more. It is more than I can 
understand but this I know that I 
cannot sell the picture to you. I 
refused it to another these six, seven 
days ago, but there the reason was 
plain.” 

“But what reason, what is pre- 
venting you?” 

“You would think me mad, Sig- 
nore, if I were to tell you, but it 
gives me no pleasure that you 
should .go away discontented with 
me.” 

“I think you are a little off now 
so it won’t make much difference. 
What is this wonderful secret?” 

Andrea came up close to him and 
whispered a few sentences into his 
ear, and the man’s expression 
changed. 

“Well,” he said after a moment’s - 
pause, “I know what you Italians 
are, and I could not convince you 
that you are mistaken and so the 
deal is off. But it is a pity, Andrea 
mio, a great pity.” 

He went over to the picture and 
stood contemplating it for a moment 
or two in silence. “It is a pity,” he 
repeated. 

On his way to the door he turned 
back again. 

“If you should pick up another 
Gozzoli, Andrea, an ordinary one, 
let me know at once before you 
dispose of it to anyone else.” 

The southern smile returned to 
the old man’s somber face. 
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“It is a promise Signore mio caro, 
and I thank you. You have the un- 
derstanding heart.” 

During the days that followed, 
Andrea’s wife Assunta, found her 
husband somewhat of a trial, for his 
temper became uncertain and his 
mood varied from one hour to an- 
other. She bore it, however, with 
that acquiescence in the minor dis- 
agreeables of life which is a char- 
acteristic of her nation. “These 
men, they are children all,” she 
would say to herself when the irri- 
tation which was bubbling within 
Andrea had boiled over, “and the 
good God Who made them knows 
their weaknesses and that they must 
be treated as the little ones. As 
for us women, we must be patient 
with their folly.” 

But if his wife was puzzled by his 
present behavior, Andrea himself 
was also at a loss to understand the 
influences which were at work in 
his mind. And, as is the habit of 
men, he vented the annoyance 
caused by this perplexity on those 
nearest to him. He had in his pos- 
session a painting which he knew 
to be a valuable one, and yet on 
two separate occasions he had re- 
fused to part with it. The first 
time he did not regret. Purely 
pagan as his life had been for a 
considerable number of years, there 
was something within him that 
shuddered at the idea of that pic- 
tured purity and loveliness passing 
into the hands of the woman with 
the startling red lips and the 
haunted expression in her eyes, and 
into those of her grossly material 
companion. But on the second oc- 
easion there had been no such rea- 
son. His customer was an old and 
valued acquaintance, a connoisseur, 
and, although not a Catholic, he 
would have fully appreciated the 
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picture as a work of art. And still 
Andrea had been prevented from 
selling it to him. Yes, prevented,— 
that was the word. And why? 

Autumn flamed on the trees, win- 
ter laid its icy grip on the land, 
snow fell from a leaden sky, and 
then spring came to the old cathe- 
dral city and the gardens in the close 
were decked with the gold of daffo- 
dils and the white of narcissi. 

One afternoon in March, Andrea 
was alone in his shop, gazing as 
was his wont at the picture which 
held for him such an inexplicable 
attraction. His customers lately 
had been few and far between, and 
though some had admired his treas- 
ure no one had inquired its price 
or made him an offer for it. His 
financial affairs, in fact, were not 
in a very flourishing condition, and 
he was turning over in his mind the 
possibility of approaching the client 
who had been so anxious to possess 
it, and who was so fully capable of 
appreciating its worth. As he stood 
there Assunta entered the shop un- 
perceived and came up beside him. 
He started violently. 

“Per Baccho, Assunta, you walk 
like a cat.” 

“Your nerves are not what they 
were mio caro,” she returned sooth- 
ingly. 

“Nerves,” he echoed testily. 
“When a woman can say nothing 
else she talks of nerves, 1...” 

“There, there, it is well,” she in- 
terrupted him, “what I came for 
was to tell you that an automobile 
is about to stop here, and Andrea 
mio, for charity, if they want the 
Madonna keep her, I pray you, keep 
her for an altar.” 

Andrea regarded his wife with 
speculation in his gaze. 

“Sometimes, Assunta, I ask my- 
self if the good God has given you 
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even the small quantity of sense 
which is all that He permits to the 
women. Leave me to do, we must 
have money and if it is a just price 
whoever comes shall have it.” 

But as Assunta took her depart- 
ure, invoking several saints as she 
went, Andrea reflected ruefully that 
in spite of his brave words the mat- 
ter did not rest entirely with him. 

The new arrivals proved to be 
two ladies, evidently mother and 
daughter. They had been attracted 
by some coral beads in the window 
and after purchasing them asked 
permission to look around. While 
the elder of the two was examining 
an old silver jug the younger walked 
up to the picture and uttered an ex- 
clamation of delight. 

“Come here Mother, this is the 
very thing, just what we have been 
looking for to go over the altar.” 

As he caught the word Andrea 
looked up quickly and waited in 
silence for what was to come next. 

Mrs. Trelawny left the jug and 
stood beside her daughter. 

“Yes, it is beautiful and exactly 
what we want, but I am afraid the 
price will be more than we can 
afford. It is a Gozzoli is it not?” 
she went on turning to Andrea. 

The old man’s eyes lit up. He 
had been admiring his new cus- 
tomer, her tall graceful figure and 
the dark eyes which contrasted so 
well with her prematurely silvered 
hair, and her last words confirmed 
the opinion he had formed. 

“The Signora then is of those who 
know.” 

She smiled at him. “Well, I ought 
to know a little. I have lived in 
your country for many years and 
have seen a great many wonderful 
paintings, but in the case of any art 
one is always learning, one seldom 
knows.” 
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“Brava Signora mia, you have 
indeed reason, and I find that it is 
always those who know nothing 
who think they know all. Does the 
Signora wish to buy this picture?” 

“What would you take for it?” 
she asked. 

Andrea considered the question 
for a moment. They were “per 
bene,” these two, he reflected, and 
though no doubt they would try to 
lower the price, having learnt the 
custom in Italy,—still they must 
have money, and the Signora would 
know that you cannot buy a Gozzoli 
for a few lire. 

He named a sum and Mrs. Tre- 
lawny’s dark eyebrows rose in con- 
sternation. 

“But I could not give anything 
like that,” she exclaimed. 

Andrea shrugged his shoulders. 

“One does not give away a Goz- 
zoli, as the English have it, with a 
pound of tea. Shall we say five 
pounds less? Will that content the 
Signora?” 

Her daughter whispered some- 
thing to her and Andrea discreetly 
withdrew a few paces. 

“Listen my friend,” she said turn- 
ing to him and speaking in his own 
language, “we live in the country 
a long distance from a church, we 
are Catholics you understand, and 
there are also other Catholics who 
cannot go to Mass even on Sunday, 
so we have built a little chapel 
where Mass is said on Sundays, and 
we hope soon to have it every day. 
We are praying the Madonna to get 
us a priest, and we want very much 
to increase the people’s devotion to 
Her. This picture over our altar will 
help us todo so. You are an Italian, 
and you love the Madonna, you will 
help us, is it not true?” 

Andrea looked at her for an in- 
stant in silence and a dull red flush 
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spread over his parchmentlike face. 
This Signora who knew,—she could 
also see. She had said he loved the 
Madonna, but she did not believe it. 
Oh, no, she was too clever for that, 
and yet— 

He bent over the picture and a 
muttered exclamation rose to his 
lips. When he straightened himself 
his whole expression had undergone 
a marvelous change. 

“If the Signora will tell me the 
most she can give I will take it,” he 
said slowly. “Even if”’—the words 
came with an effort—"“it is but a 
small sum. She shall have it for 
her altar.” 

“Thanks, 
times.” 

And after a little discussion the 
matter was arranged, and directions 
were given as to where the picture 
was to be sent on the following day. 

When they had left him Andrea 
stood gazing at his treasure and 


thanks, a_ thousand 
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there was a mist before his eyes. 
For once the financial side of the 
question, the money he might have 
made, did not trouble him, but it 
was hard to part from what he had 
grown to love. And after all, he 
asked himself,—had he been a fool? 
Might not what he had seen been 
merely an effect of light and shad- 
ow? Was it a delusion that the 
lovely face had altered its expres- 
sion and grown stern on two occa- 
sions, and that the lips which al- 
ways seemed as though about to 
speak, had parted in a smile a few 
moments since? 

Twilight was falling and the room 
was growing dusky, but as he again 
bent over the picture he saw that 
the smile remained. 

The old man fell on his knees. 

“Madonna mia,” he murmured, 
“I have been a bad son to you these 
many years. Have I now been able 
to please you at last?” 











PRESENT-DAY TENDENCIES IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


By WILLIAM JOHN TUCKER. 


N his Literary History of the Eng- 

lish People, the celebrated French 
critic, Taine, attempts to interpret 
literature in the light of his famous 
formula of the race, the milieu, and 
the moment; meaning by race, the 
temperament and disposition of a 
people; by milieu, their environ- 
ment, their climate, social condi- 
tions and the like; and by moment, 
the Zeitgeist or spirit ‘of the time. 
Taine looks upon the study of the 
literature of an age as the expres- 
sion of its characteristic spirit and 
ideals. His formula has been criti- 
cized as tending to make the indi- 
vidual merely a sample of his race 
and period and neglecting the most 
important element of all really great 
literature—the element of personal- 
ity. It has been said that he is too 
keen to appreciate what the age 
gives to a writer, but is not solic- 
itous enough to discover what in 
turn the writer gives to the age. 
Taken on the whole, however, his 
method is a highly suggestive one, 
and it is particularly interesting and 
instructive when applied to the liter- 
ature of our own day. 

This is an age of rapid transit. 
The automobile, the aéroplane, wire- 
less telegraphy, the radio, have all 
helped to make the world seem a 
very small place. The effect of these 
things upon the psychology of the 
day is important, in as much as it 
reacts upon our literature. There 
is a curious restlessness and insta- 
bility about present-day literature. 
All our prominent writers seem to 
be in a breathless hurry to express 
themselves. They are, undoubtedly, 
brilliant, vigorous and clever; but 


they can hardly be accused of depth 
or thoroughness and are sadly lack- 
ing in dignity, grace, sweetness, and 
the other qualities usually associ- 
ated with the literary craftsman. 
They seem to be entirely concerned 
with content, caring little or nothing 
for form. And the result is that 
they make no attempt to talk over 
their ideas with us in an easy, ge- 
nial, buttonholing manner; on the 
contrary, they think it better to 
spring at our throats, and hurl their 
ideas at us with a violence that is 
often decidedly disconcerting. The 
new note in literature is one of al- 
most reckless challenge; the new 
writers are nearly all preachers, 
though the gospel that they preach 
is one of discontent rather than of 
security. The new style, despite 
its freshness and vivacity, is more 
a method of social propaganda than 
an art of writing. All this is evi- 
dent to anyone conversant with the 
works of such men as Kipling, 
Shaw, Wells, Masefield, Chesterton, 
Bennett, and Belloc. 

The explanation seems to be that 
these writers are rather glorified 
journalists than literary artists. 
They have deliberately chosen jour- 
nalistic methods by which to appeal 
to their age; their verse is journal- 
istic, their fiction is journalistic, 
their drama is journalistic, and 
their journalistic tendencies are 
even more obvious when they turn 
to the essay. That this is a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished is 
evidently the opinion of Bernard 
Shaw, since he has expressed the 
view that good journalism is much 
rarer and more important than good 
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literature. This is, doubtless, his 
characteristically original way of 
drawing attention to the importance 
of dealing with the particular prob- 
lems of one’s own age. He would 
probably defend his method by say- 
ing that he did not write for future 
generations, but for the present; 
that his chief concern was with the 
burning questions of the moment, 
and that he wished to present these 
with such force as to arrest atten- 
tion. Shaw, of course, sees that the 
difference between journalism and 
literature is this, that journalism 
deals with the application of general 
ideas to particular problems, litera- 
ture to universal problems. Journal- 
ism is much more circumscribed in 
aim than literature; it may be called 
literature in a hurry. The journal- 
istic method, therefore, necessarily 
differs from the literary method, in 
as much as it is essentially con- 
troversial and one-sided, and the 
qualities it needs are not beauty, 
grace, sweetness, but clarity, force 
and sincerity. 

Rudyard Kipling is the first great 
living writer in whose work this 
journalistic note is unmistakably 
found. The strength and weakness 
of Kipling lie in his journalistic 
faculty. It is the journalistic note 
that makes him so immensely popu- 
lar, that gives him clarity, force, 
and conciseness as a writer whether 
in poetry or fiction; but it is the 
same journalistic note that leads 
him at times to be little better than 
a maker of catchpenny jingles and 
banjo rimes. Kipling is undoubt- 


edly a master of lilt and rhythm, 
and of a style which expresses a 
manly and vigorous, if somewhat 
vulgar, personality. He strides along 
with the easy, careless air of a free- 
lance and the strut and swagger of 
a buccaneer. His verse, for the most 
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part, is concerned with realistic 
impressions and imperialistic com- 
monplaces. But it savors more of 
the journalist’s rhetoric than of the 
poet’s fine frenzy. Kipling owes a 
great deal of his popularity to tricks 
and mannerisms such as the follow- 


ing: 


“The ram-you-damn-you liner with 
a brace of bucking screws.” 
“Take ‘old o’ the wings o’ the 

mornin’ 
An’ flop round the earth till you’re 


dead.” 


“Hoped the Lord ’ud keep his thumb 
on the plummer-block.” 


“When the flood come along for an 
extra monsoon, 

*’Twas Noah constructed the first 
pontoon.” 


While this sort of thing does not 
help Kipling’s claims to immortal- 
ity, there are times when his ap- 
parently careless lilting contains 
sound philosophy. For instance, 
when he says of woman: 


“. . . The Colonel’s Lady an’ Judy 
O’Grady 
Are sisters under their ,skin.” 


Or he can sum up a character in 
a line or two, as when he writes of 
Gunga Din: 


“An’ for all ’is dirty ’ide 
‘E was white, clear white inside, 
When ’e went to tend the wounded 


” 


under fire! 


Kipling has been called the un- 
official laureate of the British Em- 
pire. That he has presented the Im- 
perial idea to the world in its most 
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attractive form, despite his jingo- 
istic lapses, few will deny. Nor will 
anyone who can recognize true po- 
etry hesitate to admit that the 
“Recessional” was the finest piece 
of writing brought forth on the oc- 
casion of the sixtieth anniversary 
of the reign of Queen Victoria. But, 
unfortunately, Kipling was not per- 
sona grata with Her Majesty. She 
probably lacked sufficient humor to 
appreciate being called “The Widow 
at Windsor,” and, doubtless, con- 
sidered “Regina Cara” far more ap- 
propriate. And so, the dull, digni- 
fied, uninspired stanzas of Robert 
Bridges gained for their author the 
Laureateship. 

John Masefield is Kipling’s suc- 
cessor to popularity as the poet of 
the plain people. Like Kipling, Mase- 
field knows how to treat the raw 
material of modern life in such a 
way as to appeal to the man in the 
street. In his “Consecration,” he 
tells us that he is not interested in 
princes, prelates, and potentates, 
but rather in the scorned, the re- 
jected, and the downtrodden: 


“Others may sing of the wine and 
the wealth and the mirth, 

The portly presence of potentates 
goodly in girth;— 

Mine be the dirt and the dross, 
the dust and scum of the earth!” 


While this is doubtless a lauda- 
ble ambition in a poet, it has serious 
disadvantages from the standpoint 
of art. In dealing with the crude 
actualities of “things as they are,” 
Masefield becomes unnecessarily 
coarse and vulgar and makes little 
or no attempt to soften the brutal 
realities with which as a writer he 
is concerned. He is even less con- 
ventional than Kipling in the ex- 
plosive violence, the rough out- 
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spokenness and the frank actuality 
that have so sadly shocked sticklers 
for the old conventions. There are 
times when Masefield seems to go 
out of his way to be coarse as in 
such a passage as this: 


“From three long hours of gin and 
smokes, 
And two girls’ breaths and fifteen 
blokes’, 
A warmish night, and windows 
shut, 
The room stank like a fox’s gut.” 


It matters little whether this be 
the outcome of an exasperated ro- 
manticism or the result of a de- 
liberate realism. The passage is 
nauseating and quite unnecessary. 
We may be prepared to make allow- 
ances for the exigencies of Mase- 
field’s realism; but can it expect us 
to go such lengths as these? Some 
people may consider such writing 
striking, but is it art? Robert Brown- 
ing did not think so. In answer to 
Mrs. Browning’s question whether, 
in the interests of realism, sailors 
should be made to talk in poetry 
precisely as they do in real life, he 
gives a decided negative. He points 
out that such far-fetched realism 
as this would require an artist, 
when painting a road, to smear his 
canvas with mud. And surely most 
people will agree with the criticism. 
There is an end of all art if it is 
to aim at literal imitation of this 
sort. 

It would be churlish, however, 
to over-emphasize the ugliness of 
Masefield’s realism and forget the 
beauty of his romanticism. The 
trouble with Masefield is that real- 
ism and romanticism play at see- 
saw in his work. One has only to 
read “The Everlasting Mercy,” “The 
Widow in the Bye Street,” “The 
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Daffodil Fields” and “Dauber” to 
be convinced of that. “Every poem 
that he has written,” says William 
Lyon Phelps, “reveals two things: 
a knowledge of the harshness of 
life, with a nature of extraordinary 
purity, delicacy and grace.” But in 
order to get this delicacy and grace 
unmixed with baser matter, one 
must turn from Masefield’s narra- 
tive and dramatic work to his lyrical 
poetry. It is in his lyrics especially 
that Masefield reveals a rare imag- 
inative beauty. We find this beauty 
in such charming poems as “Twi- 
light” and in the following exquisite 
ballad “Christmas at Sea”: 


“A wind is nestling ‘south and soft’ 
Cooing a quiet country tune, 
The calm sea sighs, and far aloft 
The sails are ghostly in the moon. 


“Unquiet ripples lisp and purr, 
A block there pipes and chirps i’ 
the sheave, 
The wheel-ropes jar, 
points stir 
Faintly—and it is Christmas Eve. 


the reef- 


“The hushed sea seems to hold her 
breath, 
And o’er the giddy swaying spars, 
Silent and excellent as Death, 
The dim blue skies are bright with 
stars. 


“Dear God, they shone in Palestine 
Like this, and yon pale moon se- 
rene 
Looked down among the lowing 
kine: 
On Mary and the Nazarene. 


“The angels called from deep to 
deep, 

The burning heavens felt the thrill, 

Startling the flocks of silly sheep, 

And lonely shepherds on the hill. 
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“To-night beneath the dripping 
bows, 

Where flashing bubbles burst and 
throng, 

The bow-wash murmurs and sighs 
and soughs 

A message from the angel’s song. 


“The moon goes nodding down the 
west, 
The drowsy helmsman strikes the 
bell; 
Rex Judzxorum natus est: 
I charge you, brothers, sing No- 
well, 
Rex Judzxorum natus est.” 


This poem of the sea, the haunt- 
ing sea which Masefield knows and 
loves so well, reveals a very tender 
love of beauty. Such poetry as this 
is a welcome relief from the grim 
scenes of lust and hate and the ter- 
rible tales of blood and death which 
mar the poet’s more mature work 
for many a reader. 

The note of realism so prominent 
in the poetry of Kipling and Mase- 
field becomes even more insistent 
when we turn to the drama of the 
day. The two men who brought 
about a change in the English stage 
are Henry Arthur Jones and Arthur 
Wing Pinero. Jones by his vivid 
character-sketching, and Pinero by 
his mastery of technique, prepared 
the way for an appreciation of Ib- 
sen’s genius, and introduced the 
English playgoer to a more realistic 
picture of contemporary life than 
that to which he had been accus- 
tomed. But the man who is more 
responsible than anyone else for the 
propagation of Ibsen’s gospel is 
George Bernard Shaw. The gist of 
Ibsenism has been thus expressed in 
Shaw’s characteristic style: 


“What we might have learned 














from Ibsen was that our fashion- 
able dramatic material was worn 
out as far as cultivated modern peo- 
ple are concerned; that what really 
interests such people on the stage 
is not what we call action—mean- 
ing two well-known and rather 
short-sighted actors pretending to 
fight a duel without their glasses, or 
a handsome leading man chasing a 
beauteous leading lady round the 
stage with threats, obviously not 
feasible, of immediate rapine—but 
stories of lives, discussion of con- 
duct, unveiling of motives, conflict 
of characters in talk, laying bare 
of souls, discovery of pitfalls—in 
short, illumination of life.” 


Shaw’s first attempts at preach- 
ing this doctrine met with disas- 
trous results. As a play, Widowers’ 
Houses was a complete failure and 
had to be immediately withdrawn. 
Shaw himself describes it as “a 
grotesquely realistic exposure of 
slum landlordism, municipal job- 
bery, and the pecuniary and matri- 
monial ties between it and the 
pleasant people of ‘independent’ in- 
comes who imagine that such sordid 
matters do not touch their own 
lives.” Nor did Mrs. Warren’s Pro- 
fession, which deals with the ques- 
tion of prostitution, meet with any 
better success. People either laughed 
at its socialistic morality or pro- 
nounced it simply unfit for presenta- 
tion. The public, in fact, refused 
to take Shaw seriously as a preacher 
of morality. 

Nothing daunted, however, Shaw 
returned to the fight with true Celt- 
ic spirit but changed his mode of at- 
tack. Unable to prove his own view, 
he decided to laugh at the views of 
others. The standards of religion, 
morality, economics and art, which 
the preceding ages have set up, 
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must be made too absurd for serious 
consideration. So Shaw adopted the 
gentle policy of laughing his adver- 
saries to death. 

One serious disadvantage attach- 
ing to this method is that some peo- 
ple refuse to take the jester serious- 
ly, no matter how sincere he may 
be at heart. But Shaw was not dis- 
couraged; not merely did he agree 
with Horace that it was well to play 
the fool at times; he went on play- 
ing the fool all the time. And his 
critics saw that beneath the pose 
and the paradox, the gay flippancy 
and the wild extravagance, there 
was a grim seriousness that be- 
trayed the philosopher. Though they 
differed as widely as William Ar- 
cher, Clement Scott, 'G. K. Chester- 
ton and Archibald Henderson in 
their estimates of his worth, they 
all agreed in considering him the 
most serious humorist of the day. 
That they were taking him at his 
own rating may be seen from Shaw’s 
own words: 


“Waggery as a medium is invalu- 
able. . . . When first I began to 
promulgate my opinions, I found 
that they appeared extravagant and 
even insane. In order to gain a 
hearing, it was necessary for me to 
attain the footing of a privileged 
lunatic, with the license of a jester. 
Fortunately, the matter was very 
simple. I found that I had only to 
say with simplicity what I seriously 
meant just as it struck me to make 
everybody laugh. ... My method 
is to take the utmost trouble to find 
the right thing to say and then to 
say it with the utmost levity. And 
all the time the real joke is that I 
am in earnest.” 


It is as a humorist and a satirist, 
therefore, that Shaw has achieved 
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his present popularity. Having 
grasped the principle that humor is 
based on the incongruous, he sees 
that the more serious a subject is, 
the greater are its possibilities for 
burlesque. But he seems incapable 
of realizing that there are some sub- 
jects too sacred for the satire of 
any man. One cannot be a humorist 
on all subjects, and Christianity is 
one of these. Consequently, when 
he describes God as “a frightfully 
jealous and vindictive old gentle- 
man sitting on a throne above the 
clouds,” and heaven as “a sort of 
bliss which would drive any active 
person to a second death,” he can 
hardly expect the average reader to 
be amused. Nor can he expect to 
succeed any better when he tells us 
that he regards St. Athanasius as 
“an irreligious fool—that is, in the 
only serious sense of the word, a 
damned fool.” Few people laugh 
at that sort of satire to-day. Again, 
in Androcles and the Lion, he has 
caused a.great deal of pain to many 
readers, by choosing to make merry 
with the Christian martyrs who 
merit not only serious consideration 
but the deepest reverence. If it be 
true to say that the humor that 
causes pain is no true humor at all, 
then Shaw can hardly be considered 
a true humorist. And if we agree 
with Newman that “it is almost a 
definition of a gentleman to say he 
is one who never inflicts pain,” we 
cannot think Shaw a gentleman. 
Shaw, however, allows no considera- 
tion to interfere with his merry- 
making. A professed atheist, he 
does not hesitate to express his 
contempt for Christianity. In his 


preface to Major Barbara he tells us 
that “popular Christianity has for 
its emblem a gibbet, for its chief 
sensation a sanguinary execution 
after torture, 


and for its central 
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mystery an insane vengeance bought 
off by a trumpery expiation.” 

The same contempt may be found 
almost at random in Shaw’s plays. 
Thus, in Man and Superman we are 
introduced to a hell and a heaven, 
a God and a devil, of Shaw’s own 
making. Hell is a delightful place 
filled with all kinds of entertain- 
ment, whereas heaven is a gloomy 
hole where bored groups of people 
sit about and suffer ennui. The 
devil is quite an attractive person- 
ality, but God is a forbidding master 
who rules out of his realm all the 
joys of life, and whose guests live 
on the verge of physical collapse 
from sheer monotony. Clergymen 
too are the frequent butts of Shaw’s 
sarcasm. In Candida, the Rev. 
James Morell is a contemptible 
weakling who lacks sufficient cour- 
age to thrash his degenerate rival 
Eugene Marchbanks. The bishop in 
Getting Married is one of the most 
inane characters in modern drama. 
While of the two clergymen in John 
Bull’s Other Island, the pastor is an 
ignorant tyrant, and Keegan, the 
suspended priest, is a lunatic. 

As a substitute for Christianity 
Shaw presents us with a philosophy 
of existence which he has derived 
from his two favorite teachers, 
Samuel Butler and Schopenhauer. 
This is his celebrated doctrine of the 
Life-Force on which most of his 
plays turn. 


“There are two mutually con- 
tradictory ideas which cut across 
each other in regard to the relative 
powers of God and Man. According 
to the popular concept, God always 
creates beings inferior to Himself; 
the creator must be greater than the 
creature. ... 

“As a matter of fact, we know that 

in all art, literature, politics, sociol- 





















ogy—in every phase of genuine life 
and vitality, man’s highest aspira- 
tion is to create something higher 
than himself. So God, the Life- 
Force, has been struggling for 
countless ages to become conscious 
of Himself, to express Himself in 
forms higher and higher in the scale 
of evolution. God does not take 
pride in making a grub because it 
is lower than Himself. On the con- 
trary, the grub is a mere symbol of 
His desire for self-expression.” 


God, therefore, is a sort of cosmic 
force, working blindly but unerring- 
ly towards a perfect realization of 
Himself in the Superman, or, as 
Shaw says, in the Supersnake. 
What is this but pantheism reduced 
to its last absurdity? 

Whatever one may think of this 
philosophy, one thing at least is 
certain. If Shaw could only find 
such a doctrine in the pages of any 
scientist or theologian, his laughter 
would rock the universe. He would 
immediately ask whence came this 
extraordinary Life-Force. Did it 
spring from nothing or is it eternal? 
And then he would go off into a 
paroxysm of rage at the unheard-of 
audacity of expecting any sane per- 
son to believe in such asinine meta- 
physics. He would further point out 
that had the unfortunate creator of 
the Life-Force read his, Bernard 
Shaw’s plays, he would have seen 
in Cxsar and Cleopatra that prog- 
ress was a figment of the imagina- 
tion; that the world in 48 B. c. was 
exactly like the world to-day. In 
fact, Shaw would probably say that 
so far from the world showing signs 
of development, Cesar or Mark An- 
tony approached nearer the Super- 
man than Lloyd George or Musso- 
lini. He would explain that in Mrs. 
Warren’s Profession and Major 
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Barbara, he, Shaw, had proved that 
the Life-Force, so far from being a 
deity, was completely circumscribed 
by capital and environment. Instead 
of this, however, he has written 
Man and Superman to popularize 
his deity; he has allowed his divin- 
ity to monopolize his plots and 
dialogue; and he has based his sys- 
tem of ethics on a most extraor- 
dinary theological conception. 

As a constructive thinker Shaw 
fails. Like so many of his char- 
acters, he is “intoxicated with the 
exuberance of his own verbosity.” 
It is the ideas expressed by his 
characters rather than their per- 
sonal problems that set us think- 
ing. And just because ideas about 
ideas are relatively valueless in com- 
parison with the ideas aroused 
by human problems, so the effect 
of Shaw’s work is comparatively 
ephemeral. But though he fails to 
appeal constructively, his position 
as a destructive force and an intel- 
lectual stimulant is a very appreci- 
able one. The best way, therefore, 
to enjoy his plays is to ignore any 
attempt to construe them in terms 
of his philosophy, and consider 
them simply as wise fooling. 

Shaw’s greatest rival to popular- 
ity to-day is H. G. Wells. Wells is 
known to most readers as a writer 
of fantastic and imaginative ro- 
mances, a social reformer ‘and a 
sociological novelist; but he is be- 
fore everything else a theorist who 
uses his books for the purpose of 
airing his ideas. Both Shaw and 
Wells have this in common—they 
consider the literary form of their 
work to be of minor importance; 
they are chiefly concerned with set- 
ting forth their ideas, and they use 
the form which seems to them the 
most suitable to bring about their 
aims. But here they part company. 
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Shaw has a philosophy of existence 
which, whatever one may think of 
it, at least gives a certain unity to 
his work. Wells, on the contrary, 
has no theory of life. Or, perhaps, 
it might be truer to say that he has 
too many theories about life. He 
inundates us with ideas about the 
conduct of life which have little or 
no connection and frequently a good 
deal of contradiction. The result is 
that we are bewildered and blasted 
by excess of light. 

Two of the most irritating things 
about Wells are his assumption of 
God-like omniscience and his ab- 
normal attitude towards sexual 
problems. Apropos of the first 
point an able contemporary critic 
has well said: “Wells writes a His- 
tory of Life and Mankind beginning 
perhaps six hundred million years 
ago, and coming down to the Treaty 
of Versailles. Any one who de- 
mands that such a work should 
stand the test of scientific history 
is cruel. Any one who thinks it 
accurate is gullible.”* Wells’s emo- 
tional life is apparently at war 
with his intellectual life. While ad- 
mitting that the sex impulse is a 
tyrant, Wells is unable to make up 
his mind whether to hate or love 
the tyrant. This is evident to any 
one who reads such works as Ann 
Veronica, The Passionate Friends, 
The Research Magnificent, The Se- 
cret Places of the Heart, and The 
World of William Clissold. Indeed, 
in the last-mentioned work, Wells 
throws overboard the conventions 
of decent society and inculcates a 
code of ethics of which any self- 
respecting Christian would be thor- 
oughly ashamed. 

Wells has been praised for the 
subtlety of his insight into char- 


iFalse Prophets, by James M. Gillis, C.S.P., 
p. 24. 
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acter, the elasticity of his mind, his 
power of exposition, and the living 
interest which he takes in all things 
presented to his mind, especially in 
the development and fate of the 
human race. We may admit all this 
and still insist that Wells the think- 
er overwhelms Wells the artist. 
Despite his originality and his 
power both in narrative and in 
characterization, his defects pre- 
vent us from ranking him with the 
great novelists of our literature. 
Still he is one of the most powerful 
literary forces to-day; a most inter- 
esting and original theorist. 

The most fascinating thing about 
Wells, according to G. K. Chester- 
ton, is the fact that he is the only 
one of his literary contemporaries 
who has not stopped growing. “One 
can lie awake at night,” says Ches- 
terton, “and hear him grow.” Ches- 
terton thinks that the clearest mani- 
festation of this growth is a gradual 
change of opinions, which must not 
be stigmatized as a perpetual leap- 
ing from one position to another, 
but must rather be considered a 
steady advance in a definable direc- 
tion. And the chief proof that this 
advance is not the outcome of whim 
and caprice, is the fact that it has 
been, on the whole, “an advance 
from more startling opinions to 
more humdrum opinions.” As Ches- 
terton sees it, Wells “has come to 
the most dreadful conclusion a lit- 
erary man can come to, the conclu- 
sion that the ordinary view is the 
right one.” 

This description may be applied 
word for word to Chesterton him- 
self. Chesterton has made the as- 
tonishing discovery that Christian- 
ity is true, and he wants to tell the 
whole world about it. Not that he 
has discovered any new defense of 
Christianity; but he is possessed of 























“the last and wildest kind of cour- 
age that can stand on a tower before 
ten thousand people and tell them 
that twice two is four.” It is his 
peculiar gift to invest the ordinary 
with all the charm of the unex- 
pected, and his treatment of the old 
arguments takes on a freshness 
which makes them seem discoveries. 
The present-day reader, regardless 
of viewpoint, will find his “elephan- 
tine adventures in pursuit of the 
obvious” both stimulating and pro- 
vocative. He presents such unusual 
points of view, he subjects popular 
ideas to such keen analysis, he 
abounds in such happy illustrations 
and whimsical analogies, he is such 
a master of paradox, that the most 
lazy-minded reader is stimulated to 
think. Chesterton sees that the 
greatest evil of the day is poverty 
of thought. He realizes that Chris- 
tians need to think in order to dis- 
cover the surpassing beauty of their 
faith, and to feel its intellectual 
justification. And he advises non- 
Christians to think in order to avoid 
the pitfall of absolute skepticism. 
Next to Newman, Chesterton has 
done more than any man of our 
time to bring about a sane attitude 
towards traditional Christianity. He 
has shown that the average man, by 
the unprejudiced use of reason, can 
think himself into Christianity. He 
has examined modern thought in 
its various forms and has exhibited 
its weaknesses with the skill of a 
logical detective. Skepticism, mate- 
rialism, rationalism, hedonism,—all 
the vagaries of the human spirit he 
has weighed and found wanting as 
reasonable solutions for the riddle 
of the universe. When he defines 
himself as rationalist, he does not 
mean that he maintains the all-suffi- 
ciency of reason, but that he believes 
in the ability of reason to reach ob- 
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jective truth. He turns the argu- 
ments of his opponents against 
themselves, showing that the criti- 
cisms they make of Christianity ap- 
ply in greater measure to their own 
systems of thought. It is the skeptic 
who ends in intellectual suicide, it 
is the atheist who is trammeled by 
dogma, it is the pagan who finds 
life joyless and empty. Christianity 
alone justifies a cheerful view of 
life, it alone explains the problem 
of evil, it alone keeps the balance 
between contrary tendencies in hu- 
man nature and avoids vicious ex- 
tremes in a world full of conflicting 
ideals. 


“It was no flock of sheep the 
Christian shepherd was leading, but 
a herd of bulls and tigers, of terri- 
ble ideals and devouring doctrines, 
each one of them strong enough to 
turn to a false religion and lay 
waste the world. Remember that 
the Church went in specifically for 
dangerous ideas; she was a lion- 
tamer. The idea of birth through 
a Holy Spirit, of the death of a 
divine being, of the forgiveness of 
sins, or the fulfilment of prophecies, 
are ideas which, any one can see, 
need but a touch to turn them in- 
to something blasphemous or fero- 
cious. . . . Doctrines had to be de- 
fined within strict limits, even in 
order that man might enjoy general 
human liberties.” 


It has been frequently objected 
against Chesterton that he indulges 
far too much in paradox as a means 
of promulgating his point of view. 
Yet it is difficult to see how he could 
avoid paradox in the treatment of 
a theme which is itself essentially 
paradoxical. To Chesterton para- 
dox is merely truth standing on its 
head to attract attention. A para- 
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dox, like an Irish bull, is simply a 
proposition which is apparently 
self-contradictory but is in reality 
true. Such truths are quite com- 
mon; they result from the limita- 
tions of the human mind, which is 
incapable of grasping the entire 
truth. Christianity is full of such 
paradoxes: Rejoice and be exceed- 
ing glad—Blessed are they that 
mourn: Makeuntoyourselves friends 
of the Mammon of iniquity—You 
cannot serve God and Mammon: 
Blessed are the meek—The king- 
dom of Heaven suffereth violence, 
and the violent bear it away. The 
whole spirit of Christianity may be 
summed up in the splendid para- 
dox, He that shall lose his life for 
My sake shall find it. Chesterton, 
then, is quite justified in using 
paradox to defend Christianity. 


THE SNARE 





There are other characteristics of 
his style which are perhaps less 
admirable—his trivial witticisms, 
his trick of repetition, his slovenli- 
ness, due, no doubt, to the breath- 
less hurry in which he writes. These 
defects may hurt the immortality 
of his work, but meanwhile they 
do not interfere with its general 
effect—a splendid vitality and fresh- 
ness of view, a wonderful power of 
crisp and epigrammatic expression. 


There is necessarily much that is 
disappointing and unsatisfying in 
present-day literature, much that is 
distressingly grotesque and morbid. 
But, on the other hand, there is life 
and variety; and that is as much as 
one has a right to expect from a 
period of transition and restless ad- 
venture. 


THE SNARE. 


By Nancy BUCKLEY. 


A NARROW house they built for me 

Far from the singing tide, 

For me, who would plunge in the starry sea 
And on the wind would ride. 


For me, who would kiss the lips of rain, 
And wear June in my hair, 
For me, whose heart hears a Gyspy strain, 


They built a cruel snare. 

















THE INTOLERANCE OF THE SOUTH. 


By RicnHarp REID. 


UNCH said that the United States 

isn’t a nation but a picnic, 
that it is Captain Kidd preach- 
ing temperance and Priscilla Alden 
smoking. It is unfortunate that 
these estimates come from a foreign 
source; our national dignity re- 
quires that we resent or at least 
ignore them. Perhaps that is why 
G. K. C. does not turn himself loose 
in his inexhaustible field of para- 
doxes to pluck and arrange them 
and present them to the world of 
literature in attractive bouquet 
form. Or perhaps he is merely too 
well-mannered. 

The American people being para- 
doxical, here we have a character- 
istic which may be used as a cri- 
terion in determining the American- 
ism of the various classes of her 
citizens. Not to lag behind the 
secular magazines which aspire to 
literary excellence, we shall apply 
the test to Catholics to find out just 
how American they are. Like these 
magazines, we shall select a widely 
known American, one about whose 
standing there can be no doubt in 
the minds of most of the people of 
the United States, for use in con- 
nection with the test. Our selection 
is the Senior Senator from Alabama; 
our criterion to determine the para- 
doxical character and hence the 
Americanism of the Catholics of 
these United States will be the atti- 
tude of these Catholics toward this 
Senator. 

The Senator warns a skeptical 
nation that the Pope is scheming 
to invade America, that the hier- 
archy has dark and sinister designs 
on the government of these United 


States, and that the country can be 
saved from these diabolical mach- 
inations only by enlisting under his 
standard. Thereupon that part of 
the Catholic population not dis- 
mayed by such a spectacle in the 
world’s greatest lawmaking body 
considers canceling its subscriptions 
to humorous magazines in order to 
substitute the Congressional Record. 

But the Senator is not done. He 
solemnly asserts that, in sounding 
his warning against the Pope of 
Rome and in declaring that a Cath- 
olic will enter the White House 
only over his prostrate form, he 
voices the attitude of the rank and 
file of the people of his own State 
and of the entire South. And hun- 
dreds of thousands of Catholics who 
a moment before would not believe 
him if he swore on a stack of Bibles 
as high as his published speeches, 
if they are ever published, wag their 
heads solemnly and say: “Isn’t it 
the truth?” If that is not paradox- 
ical, we have read our Chesterton 
in vain. 

Is the South anti-Catholic? In 
discussing this question, the asser- 
tions of this Senator are at least no 
more competent than his statements 
about the Catholic Church, for far 
from being declarations against in- 
terest, they are intended to establish 
what he wishes the people of the 
country to believe, that he is the 
spokesman for a fair section of this 
mighty country. The question must 
be settled, as far as such a question 
is capable of being determined, by 
other evidence. 

Would the South oppose a candi- 
date for public office merely because 
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of his religion? There is hardly a 
state in the South which has not 
faced the situation this question im- 
plies; there is hardly a state in the 
South which has not answered it 
in the past by electing Catholics to 
high public office. Indeed, more 
Catholics have been elected to high 
public office in the South than in 
any other section of the United 
States allowance being made for the 
difference in the number of Cath- 
olics and in the total populations. 
Virginia has been represented in 
the United States Senate by two 
Catholics, John W. Johnston and 
John S. Barbour; the first Senator 
Walsh was a Georgian, Patrick 
Walsh of Augusta; Florida sent 
Senator Stephen R. Mallory to repre- 
sent her in the upper house of Con- 
gress. Thomas Burke was governor 
of North Carolina, and William Gas- 
ton, M. E. Manly and R. M. Douglas 
justices of the Supreme Court of 
the state where even to-day Cath- 
olics are fewer in reference to the 
total population of the state than 
they are in China. South Carolina 
had a national figure in Congress, 
in the memory of men now liv- 
ing, in the eloquent and able M. P. 
O’Connor, whom an untimely death 
claimed when a career of greater 
usefulness seemed to be opening to 
him. There is not a state in the 
entire South in which Catholics have 
not been honored by election to 
high public office, from Virginia, 
which now has a Catholic state 
treasurer, to Louisiana and Arizona, 
with their Catholic Senators; there 
are few cities of importance in the 
South which have not had Catholic 


mayors. 

These facts refer largely to the 
past. But to-day in one Southern 
and supposedly anti-Catholic state, 
where Catholics constitute about 
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one-half per cent of the total popu- 
lation, the two most lucrative offices 
in the third largest county are held 
by Catholics; a Catholic is reporter 
to the State Supreme Court; a Cath- 
olic is secretary of the Board of Bar 
Examiners. In one county where 
there is but one Catholic family a 
Catholic woman, a Northern Cath- 
olic woman, was elected county 
treasurer in March over a worthy 
opponent, a native of the county. 
In a Southern city with a population 
of over 15,000, only about 150 of 
whom are Catholics, the principal 
of the girls’ high school, the prin- 
cipal of one of the grammar schools, 
the superintendent of nurses in the 
municipal hospital and the chief of 
the fire department are Catholics; 
their Catholicity is indicated by the 
fact that the school principals make 
annual retreats and attend the Cath- 
olic University of America in the 
summer time. In recent years this 
county was represented in the state 
legislature by a Catholic who did 
not offer for reélection. Southern 
Catholic judges, councilmen, county 
officials and other elective officers 
are far from being novelties. 

On the other hand, there is a 
definite feeling that being a Cath- 
olic is a greater handicap in polit- 
ical circles in the South than in any 
other field. An Episcopalian, a 
Baptist, a Methodist, a Christian 
Scientist and perhaps even a Mor- 
mon can offer for public office with- 
out the religious issue being raised, 
but when a Catholic announces his 
candidacy there are rumors galore, 
and whispers of Papal designs on 
the government. 

The number of Catholics in public 
office gives us no thrill of satisfac- 
tion or pride. It is the writer’s 
opinion that in the majority of cases 
Catholics in public office would be 




















infinitely better off if they devoted 
to a profession, business or trade 
the same energy they devote to 
seeking office and in holding it when 
elected. We do not of course believe 
that the nation would be better off. 
It is only because the election of 
Catholics to public office is regarded 
as a gauge of tolerance that we 
emphasize Catholic office-holders in 
the South and recall that only one 
New England state, one Middle At- 
lantic state and but a few anywhere 
else outside the South have ever 
sent a Catholic to the United States 
Senate, and that the number of 
Catholic Senators who have come 
from the South exceeds that from 
the North and East with their teem- 
ing millions of Catholic population. 

A Catholic Senator is of course 
far removed from a Catholic Presi- 
dent. What the South would do in 
the event a Catholic were nominated 
for the presidency is of course large- 
ly a matter of conjecture. If he 
were not a member of the political 
party dominant in the South he 
would fare no better than standard- 
bearers of that party have fared in 
previous elections. We suppose no 
one would consider the South anti- 
Catholic on that account. 

But the discussion in the news- 
papers and periodicals of the nation 
is occasioned by the probability of 
the party dominant in the South 
selecting a Catholic, the Governor 
of New York, as its candidate for 
the presidency. What will be the 
South’s attitude toward him if the 
forecasts of his nomination are 
materialized? Before attempting to 
answer this question a few prelim- 
inary observations may be helpful. 

The South is politically “dry.” 
No one seriously claims that pro- 
hibition banished liquor from the 
South or made drinking a lost art. 
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There as well as elsewhere the 
bibulously inclined sing: “It’s better 
to have prohibition than not to have 
liquor at all.” But most Southern 
states were “dry” before the advent 
of the Eighteenth Amendment. And 
candidates for public office nearly 
anywhere in the South have been 
taught by experience that to offer 
for election on an anti-prohibition 
platform is political suicide. The 
probable candidate of the South’s 
political faith is “wet.” 

The South is dominantly rural. 
When politicians run out of real 
or alleged issues, they become cham- 
pions of the down-trodden farmer 
against “the interests” which they 
represent as lolling in luxury 
through the sweat of the tiller of 
the soil, against the money-powers 
which they assert dominate the 
country through corrupt political 
machines. New York is regarded as 
the personification of these para- 
sitic “interests” and Tammany Hall 
as the essence of its “corruption.” 
And the probable candidate of the 
South’s political faith is a New 
Yorker of New Yorkers and the 
pride of Tammany. 

If the Governor of New York were 
the superintendent of a Methodist 
Sunday School, a Tammany man 
and as widely known for anti-pro- 
hibition views as the present Gov- 
ernor of New York is, it is doubtful 
if his candidacy for the nomination 
for the presidency would arouse any 
more enthusiasm than the present 
Governor’s, or than the candidacy 
of the Protestant Governor of Mary- 
land or of the Protestant Senior 
Senator from Missouri do now. To 
accuse Southern prohibitionists of 
all being bigots because of their 
opposition to the New York Gov- 
ernor is therefore unwarranted. 
There are in the South as well as 
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elsewhere many who cloak their 
bigotry against a candidate who is 
a Catholic under various guises, but 
the political history of the country 
seems to indicate that this class 
constitutes no greater proportion of 
the non-Catholic population of the 
South than of any other section of 
the United States. Some of these 
would bolt their party if a Catholic 
were nominated; others would re- 
main away from the polls. But the 
weight of influential Southern edi- 
torial comment is of the opinion 
that the results of an election would 
not be materially changed thereby. 
There are newspapers in the 
South frankly against Governor 
Smith because of his religion. “We 
care nothing about the wetness or 
the dryness of Mr. Smith,” says the 
Swainsboro, Ga., Forest-Blade, “we 
might be able to swallow him either 
way, but be doggoned if we can 
vote for a Roman Catholic for pres- 
ident of these United States.” The 
Washington, Ga., Reporter asserts: 
“Yes, we are opposed to Al Smith 
because he is a Roman Catholic.” 
Two or three more of the two hun- 
dred or so newspapers of Georgia 
have made similar declarations, and 
these newspapers, which take their 
cues from so-called religious and 
anti-Catholic publications, perhaps 
have counterparts in every state in 
the Southeast. It is significant that 
in every case they are located in 
small communities and that they as 
a rule have infinitely less influence 
in their states than neighboring 
newspapers similarly situated. 
There is a much more numerous 
class of newspapers in the South 
which declare they are opposed to 
the nomination of Governor Smith 
because of his views on prohibition 
or for other reasons. The Carroll 


County, Ga., Times, for instance, 
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which believes that “Al Smith has 
no more effective campaigner in the 
South than Tom Heflin,” asserts 
editorially that “the Democrats of 
the South cannot be forced to vote 
for him next November, not if he 
were to renounce Catholicism and 
curse the Pope.” 

Many of these newspapers are 
outspoken in their admiration for 
Senator Thomas J. Walsh of Mon- 
tana, urging him as a nominee as 
a proof that they are not opposed 
to Governor Smith because of his 
religion but for other reasons. In 
1924 many of those who voted 
against Governor Smith for ballot 
after ballot day after day in 
the Democratic convention finally 
turned to the Montanan. 

While numerous newspapers in 
the South have not declared their 
position, there is no doubt that the 
great majority of them are, to say 
the least, not in favor of the nomina- 
tion of Governor Smith for reasons 
other than expressedly religious 
ones. There is a great deal of truth 
in the Dalton, Ga., Citizen’s charge 
that “half the hypocrites who are 
yelling about Al Smith’s wetness 
don’t mean that at all; what they 
mean is that he is a hated Catholic,” 
but it would be unreasonable and 
unjust to accuse even a majority 
of them, despite The Citizen’s synec- 
dochical and hyperbolical “half,” of 
bigotry because of their attitude. 
Each assertion that no Catholic will 
get a particular editor’s vote has 
prompted enough critical comment 
from neighboring newspapers to 
smother it. “Get down your old, 
musty Constitution and read the 
First Amendment,” the Dalton, Ga., 
Citizen advised the Swainsboro 
Forest-Blade after repeating its in- 
tolerant editorial paragraph, and the 
Brunswick, Ga., News quotes with 























approval the Griffin, Ga., News’ com- 
ment, occasioned by the same nar- 
row expression, that “as bigots get 
noisy their hearers get nausea.” 

The Macon Telegraph, which 
editorially asserts that Governor 
Smith’s “strength is such that not 
to nominate him is to cut the throat 
of the party and make it impossible 
to elect this year or any other in the 
near future,” recently reproduced in 
its editorial columns the results of 
two straw votes, one in a Chattanoo- 
ga theater, where Governor Smith 
led with 268 votes against 166 for 
the runner-up, Cordell Hull, Demo- 
cratic leader of the national House 
of Representatives, Tennessee’s “fa- 
vorite son” candidate, and another 
conducted by the Progressive Farm- 
er in Georgia and neighboring states. 
In the first returns on the latter 
393 rural Southerners were for 
McAdoo, 367 preferred Smith and 
309 Senator George, Georgia’s “‘na- 
tive son.” The returns indicated 
that 774 of those expressing an 
opinion would vote Republican if 
Smith were nominated. The Tele- 
graph expresses the view that the 
many Southerners who have re- 
mained silent in indecision, “un- 
touched by this particular poll or 
other polls as yet, will be the de- 
ciding element.” 

Despite these 774 threats to bolt 
the party should Smith be nomi- 
nated, the press of the Southeast 
does not take that possibility se- 
riously. Commenting on the pre- 
diction by the Butler, Ga., Herald 
that if Smith and Hoover are the 
nominees Georgia will go Repub- 
lican, the Georgia Weekly Review 
remarks: “Not while the memory 
of the 60’s remains as one of the 
heritages of Southern voters.” The 
Calhoun, Ga., Times dismisses a 
prohibitionist’s statement that nom- 
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ination would mean a Republican 
majority in the state of 50,000 as 
“dry humor.” 

Many newspapers in the South- 
east go a step further; they not only 
believe that Smith can carry the 
South despite his Catholicity (and 
other supposed handicaps, but we 
are interested here only in this one) 
but they are partial to or whole- 
heartedly in ‘favor of his candidacy 
and election. 

“We are for Al if he can smite 
the Republican rascals like Gideon 
smote the Philistines,” the Valdos- 
ta, Ga., Times declares, and its 
numerous laudatory editorials on 
Smith leave no doubt about its be- 
lief in the New York Governor’s 
ability to measure up to its require- 
ments. The Macon, Ga., Telegraph 
resents Henry Morgenthau’s asser- 
tion that Governor Smith would be 
the next president if he were born 
in a parsonage; he should not be 
nominated because he is a Catholic, 
The Telegraph asserts, but because 
of his ability and because “he is the 
leading figure of the Democratic 
party and the only man who stands 
the slightest chance of being 
elected; his merits entitle him to 
consideration unbiased by any big- 
otry or intolerance.” 

Perhaps the most confident sup- 
porter of Governor Smith in the 
South is the Columbus Enquirer- 
Sun, edited by Julian Harris, the 
brilliant son of Joel Chandler Har- 
ris. “We are beginning to share the 
belief of the Columbus Enquirer- 
Sun that Al Smith will be nominated 
and then elected,” the Dalton, Ga., 
Citizen remarks editorially, and of 
course belief in his election implies 
confidence in his ability to carry the 
solid South. 

“We hear a great deal about vot- 
ing the Republican ticket if Smith 
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is nominated,” the Madison, Ga., 
Madisonian says, “That's all right. 
But we'll take Al in preference to 
Ben Davis.” (Davis is the Negro 
Republican national committeeman 
from Georgia.) The Monroe, Ga., 
Tribune, edited by the retiring pres- 
ident of the Georgia Press Associa- 
tion, chimes in: “Us, too.” Those 
who believe that Georgia would go 
Republican because of the nomina- 
tion of a Catholic “simply don’t 
know their politics,” the Dawson, 
Ga., News asserts. “We are just 
old-fashioned enough to cast our 
vote for the Democratic nominee,” 
the Adel, Ga., News says. “Here 
and there a few people will bolt the 
party, but the bulk of the party 
will adhere to the old-time princi- 
ples and not be swept away by Re- 
publican propaganda.” The Millen, 
Ga., News takes the prize for party 
loyalty by admitting that “in so far 
as we are concerned we will support 
any candidate the party nominates, 
be he of the Heflin or the Al Smith 
variety.” 

The most significant prediction 
comes from Col. Jas. B. Nevin, editor 
of the Atlanta Georgian, owned by 
Smith's arch-enemy, William Ran- 
dolph Hearst. In Colonel Nevin’s 
opinion, expressed in his column, 
“the state of Georgia would not vote 
in a primary for Smith delegates 
to the national convention; but 
there is no doubt whatsoever that 
Georgia will vote for Smith electors 
in the event that the Governor is 
nominated at Houston.” There is 
perhaps only one daily in Georgia 
that would not support the nominee 
should he be Governor Smith and 
that editor remarks that if Smith is 
nominated election day should be a 
good day to go fishing. 

In Alabama, the Montgomery Ad- 
vertiser, which has declared for 
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Governor Smith, asserts that “hun- 
dreds of Southern ‘leaders,’ great 
and small, will breathe a great sigh 
of relief when Smith is nominated.” 
The Advertiser points out that the 
Catholic Governor of New York has 
“the active and aggressive support 
of such newspapers as the Charles- 
ton News and Courier, the Colum- 
bia Record, the Norfolk Virginian- 
Pilot, the Macon Telegraph, and the 
Columbus Enquirer-Sun. The Chat- 
tanooga Times is partial to Gover- 
nor Smith, but has fallen in with 
the plan to put forward Congress- 
man Cordell Hull. The Spartanburg 
Herald and the Greenville News are 
friendly to the Governor. The Co- 
lumbia State apparently prefers 
some one else, but is not antag- 
onistic to Smith. “The Advertiser 
declared for Smith” as its concep- 
tion of an appropriate answer, on 
the part of Alabama Democrats, “to 
Senator Heflin’s fanatical outburst 
in the United States Senate” two 
days previous. 

“After the Heflin outburst, it was 
essential for some self-respecting 
Alabamian to support the New 
Yorker, lest the world would believe 
that Heflin spoke the truth when 
he told Robinson that tar and feath- 
ers were the reward of tolerance 
in Alabama,” The Advertiser's 
neighbor, the Dothan, Ala., Eagle, 
says approvingly. The Anniston, 
Ala., Star, which “does not believe 
that the people of the South want 
Smith” because, despite his ability 
and achievements, “the civilization 
that Smith represents and the civil- 
ization that exists in Alabama are 
as far apart as the poles,” neverthe- 
less expresses the opinion that the 
New York Governor “would proba- 
bly carry the South if he were 
nominated.” 

In other states in this section 























there is the same story, a few news- 
papers enthusiastically for Gover- 
nor Smith, the majority mildly com- 
mitted but ready to support any 
Democratic nominee be he Catholic 
or non-Catholic, some opposed to 
the New York Governor but also 
ready to fall in line, and an occa- 
sional irreconcilable, conscientious 
or designing. 
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As for the assertion in the 
United States Senate ‘that the rank 
and file of the Southern people 
are with the self-appointed leader 
of the forces of intolerance in his 
opposition to a Catholic candidate 
for the presidency, the Charlotte, 
N. C., News covers the situation very 
nicely when it says: “The rank may 
be with him, but not the file.” 


FOR SLEEP: A FRAGMENT. 


By Patrick O’Connor, S.S.C. 


Anp I shall think of quiet places in an Irish dusk, 
Of bird-song in Glenasmole and sea-song in Lusk; 


Of lilac-laden branches letting evening fragrance fall 
And dim drowsy roses against a cottage wall; 


Of lowing cows at milking-time in pastures of Kildare 
And the warm frothy pails and the odorous air; 


Of quaint and crooked Dublin ways where Dane and Norman trod, 
Of an.old street in Galway and Spanish ghosts abroad; 


Of seas after sunset when the warm glow faints, 
Of Arran and the twilight and the peace of the saints; 


Of a country chapel ruby-lit, a Host-hallowed fane, 
Where some shawled old woman kneels, hearing the arcane; 


Of brown-sailed boats that slip to sea when night tides flow, 
Of a walled convent garden where tall lilies blow; 


Of a Connemara kitchen where, beside the glowing sod, 
A mother sings the lullaby that Mary sang to God; 


Of lonely darkening mountain roads and windows lit apart 
And, rumbling up some homeward hill, a far tired cart .. . 


And I shall think of quiet places, full of shadows deep, 


Where dusk spins in Ireland her clinging web of sleep. 












SAINT-GUILHEM-LE-DESERT. 


A Benedictine Pilgrimage. 


By BepeE Camo, O.S.B., M.A., F.R.S. 


PART I. 


OME years ago I was looking 

through Revoil’s marvelous book 
on the Romanesque Architecture of 
the South of France, and my atten- 
tion was arrested by a most beauti- 
ful and attractive picture which 
portrayed a place of which I had 
never even heard, Saint-Guilhem- 
le-Désert, Saint-William-of-the-Des- 
ert; the name alone was romantic, 
and the ancient Abbey with its 
ruined cloisters and its Carolingian 
Church, set amidst the most glori- 
ous scenery was beyond all descrip- 
tion beautiful. 

It was, however, a long time be- 
fore I was able to satisfy my desire 
to visit Saint-Guilhem. But last year 
I found the opportunity, and my 
present aim is to interest others in 
this marvelous place. 

The South of France, Provence 
and Languedoc, is very dear to me. 
By this I do not mean the Cédte 
d’Azur! Beautiful as is the Riviera 
district, it has for me at least, been 
long ago spoiled by man. Fifty 
years ago, when I first visited it, it 
was still fascinating beyond words. 
But now I find it so much altered 
for the worse, that it can hardly be 
reckoned as France at all. Of course 
I speak now only of the coast line, 
of Nice and Cannes and Hyéres and 
so on, still beautiful indeed in scen- 
ery, but covered with cosmopolitan 
hotels and crowded with foreign 
visitors; so crowded, so conquered, 


that the true inhabitants have all 
but deserted it. 

The other day I was reading a 
French comic paper and found this 
story: A gentleman arrived at one 
of the Hétels Splendides of the Ri- 
viera; no one could understand a 
word he said. They sent for the 
maitre d’hétel, who was supposed 
to know a dozen European lan- 
guages. He was baffled. The Hall 
porter could not make out a word. 
An interpreter, who knew Russian 
and Polish, was then sent for. But 
he had to confess himself beaten. 
At last some one had a brilliant 
idea, a real brain wave :— 

“Is it possible that this can be a 
Frenchman?” He was! 

There is a trace of bitterness in 
the exaggeration of this story, but 
there is more than a trace of truth. 

If you want to know the South of 
France, you must turn your back 
on the Riviera and go inland. There 
you will find the true Provence. 

Saint-Guilhem-le-Désert, as_ its 
name implies, is far removed from 
the busy world, hidden away in the 
gorges of the Hérault, some forty 
kilometers from Montpellier. It is, 
of course, in Languedoc, not Prov- 
ence. The nearest town is Aniane, 
famous throughout the ages for its 
great Abbey, founded by St. Bene- 
dict of Aniane in the time of Charle- 
magne. A little railway connects 
Aniane with Montpellier, and Saint- 
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Guilhem is some seven kilometers 
beyond. 

But before entering into a de- 
scription of the Abbey of Saint- 
Guilhem and its wonderful sur- 
roundings it will be best to give 
some account of the Saint himself. 
Fortunately we have a life, written 
soon after his death, according to 
Mabillon, or at least before the 
eleventh century. Innumerable leg- 
ends have spread his fame about, 
and he is the hero of a ninth cen- 
tury poetical romance, the Roman 
de Guillaume au Court-nez, similar 
to the contemporary Chanson de 
Roland, but of that I will speak 
later. The first thing is to tell his 
true history. 


St. Guilhem or William of Gel- 
lone, was born in the year 755, and 
became second Count of Toulouse 
in 790. Some historians give him 
the title of Duke of Aquitaine. His 
father’s name was Theodoric, his 
mother’s Aldana. He was in some 
way connected with the family of 
Charles the Great, at whose Court 
he was a notable figure. Charles 
had many a noble Paladin around 
him, but none more glorious than 
he. His parents were sprung from 
the noblest princes among the 
Franks. He was born in the reign 
of Pepin, and after that king’s death 
was commended by his parents to 
Charlemagne. He was of huge stat- 
ure and build, of great beauty and 
of most noble character. His nick- 
name of Court-nez or Courb-nez 
(for both forms are found) suggest 
that his handsome face must have 
been marred by a nose that was 
either noticeably short, or crooked. 
I believe the second form of the 
name is the more correct, and this 
suggests that this feature may have 
been injured in battle, for he was a 


great warrior. The author of his 
life becomes lyrical over his martial 
achievements. 


“For what kingdoms, what prov- 
inces, what peoples, what cities do 
not tell of the power of Duke Wil- 
liam, his force of soul, his strength 
of body, his glorious triumphs in 
frequent wars? What choirs of 
young men, what assemblies of the 
people, and especially of warriors 
and nobles, what watches of the 
holy ones do not sweetly reécho 
and with harmonious voices sing, 
what and how great a man he was, 
how gloriously he waged war under 
the glorious Charles, how coura- 
geously and triumphantly he sub- 
dued and overcame the barbarians, 
what great things he from them en- 
dured and on them inflicted, and 
how in a word he gave them no 
peace, till beaten over and over 
again he finally drove them forth 
from all the confines of the Frank- 
ish kingdom?” 


St. William sought before all 
things the glory of the Church and 
the triumph of the Christian Faith; 
he was a Crusader of the purest 
metal. At this period the Saracens 
had crossed the Pyrenees from 
Spain, and had overrun Aquitaine; 
the fate of Christian Europe hung 
in the balance. They burst into 
the domains of Charles, pillaging, 
ravaging, destroying, taking thou- 
sands of Christians captive. Charles, 
by the advice ‘of his counselors, 
chose William as his Generalissimo, 
and sent him against the Moham- 
medan foe. He made him Duke of 
Aquitaine’ and second only to him- 
self. William crossed the Rhone 


1So the ancient Life from which I am 
quoting. But it seems doubtful if he ever 
bore this title. 
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and pitched his camp before Orange, 
that wonderful Provengal city which 
still boasts such glorious trophies 
of Roman art, and among them the 
triumphal arch of Marius. 

He wrested Orange from the in- 
vaders, and inflicted upon them a 
crushing defeat. They fled before 
him, and he received Orange as his 
own fief. He fought them again at 
Narbonne, and there slew many, 
and among them one of their kings. 
He seems, however, to have suffered 
a reverse before Carcassonne the 
impregnable, but it was his only 
failure in a victorious campaign. 

And once the land was free, the 
triumphant General thought only 
of good works. The Christians en- 
joyed peace once more, the churches 
were rebuilt and new ones founded. 
And the glorious Duke, freed from 
the cares and tumults of war, now 
gave himself up to divine things. 
He saw that law and justice reigned 
throughout his duchy, he became 
the protector of the widow and the 
orphan, and saved the poor from 
oppression. In fact, we are told, he 
took more care of the religious 
houses and holy places, than many 
a father does of his own children. 
He was a most generous benefactor 
to the monasteries, and was lavish 
in almsgiving. But he was not con- 
tent. He would fain himself found 
a house of God, where none had 
ever been before. 

And at last he found the place 
which seemed the most fitting for 
a great Benedictine monastery, not 
far from Aniane, where his friend 
and father in God, St. Benedict, 
was ruling over a flourishing Abbey; 
amid mountain gorges, by the side 
of a rushing stream, he found the 
valley of Gellone. It is described by 
his biographer, as a small uncul- 
tivated plain, hidden amid lofty 
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summits, hemmed in by huge pre- 
cipitous cliffs, watered by a stream 
of living water (the Verdus) which 
flows hard by into the Hérault, the 
deep and lovely river which closes 
in the entrance to this valley. 
Vallis Gellonis it was called of old, 
he is informed. 

Here he resolves to build his 
Monastery, and he is aided in his 
pious work by the counsels of St. 
Benedict of Aniane, that great re- 
former of the Benedictine Order. 
He sets to work, blessing God. He 
measures out the site for the clois- 
ter, and the church, and begins 
first with the sanctuary, of which 
he himself lays the first stone, in 
the name of Jesus Christ. He con- 
summates the work by laying down 
a pavement of precious marble. 
And so the church is consecrated, 
the monks summoned from Aniane 
across the mountains, and from 
other neighboring monasteries, and 
on the high altar of the church he 
lays his act of donation. To this 
new house of God he gives lavishly, 
vast farms, serfs to till the ground, 
much gold and precious stones. 
Thus he endows it to perpetuity. 

He has yet a more precious offer- 
ing to give to God, his virgin sisters, 
Albana and Beltrana—wise virgins 
these. They throw themselves at 
his feet and thus address him: 


“Listen, Lord and brother! Add 
us to your gifts and thus satisfy 
our devotion and perfect your offer- 
ing. Offer to God our virginity, if 
we have found favor in thine eyes, 
and make of us a true and living 
sacrifice to God, for whose sweet 
sake we abjure all carnal affection. 
Here we long to fight under Christ’s 
banner, to live unto the end in the 
habit of holy Religion, and here to 
await the day of our call.” 
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With joy the pious brother ac- 
cepts the oblation and offers this 
sacrifice to God in the odor of sweet- 
ness. 

(It may be added here, that he 
provided a Convent for them at- 
tached to the Church of St. Bar- 
tholomew, hard by his Abbey, and 
that the bodies of these holy virgins 
still rest in the abbey church, en- 
closed in a magnificent sixth cen- 
tury sarcophagus, of which more 
will be said later.) 

He then bids farewell to the 
brethren and sisters and returns 
home, to his riches, his glory, his 
beloved children, his tender wife, 
his faithful friends. All is peace 
around him. But not within. Com- 
pared with the sweetness of Divine 
Love all else seems to be bitter. 
The Love of the Most High draws 
all his affection, and the fear of 
hell destroys all that remains in 
his heart of carnal delight. He has 
always been courageous, always 
found in the forefront of the fight. 
Now women have surpassed him in 
courage! He ponders, prays, weeps. 

Charles summons him again to 
Court, receives him with joy as a 
dear son; all the Franks welcome 
and honor him. But amid all these 
earthly delights, his heart is watch- 
ful and he meditates on the tran- 
sitory nature of human glory and 
pleasures, and longs to follow Christ 
in poverty and humbleness, and to 
become a true soldier of the heaven- 
ly King. He has some idea of re- 
tiring from Court without consult- 
ing the great Emperor, but unwill- 
ing to be blamed for desertion, he 
finally takes his courage in his 
hands and approaches him with his 
wonted familiarity. 


“My Lord Charles, whom the 
heavenly King has given as King 
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to His people, whose soldier and 
prince He willed me to be, thou 
knowest and wilt bear witness that 
I have been ever true and faithful, 
yea, of one heart and mind with 
thee. Thou knowest how great thy 
love for me has been, a love which 
is dearer to me than life. Thou 
knowest too how I have fought for 
thee, into what perils I have fol- 
lowed thee, even to the gates of 
death,—always ready to lay down 
my life for thee. Never have I left 
thee, never deserted thee. Now, I 
beseech thee, my Lord, patiently to 
hear me, and not to take amiss the 
words of thy soldier, yea of thy 
friend, for to thee I now lay open 
my conscience and my heart. 

“T ask leave, that I may, as a new 
recruit, transfer my allegiance to 
the army of the heavenly King; 
I long for this with a great desire, 
that I may renounce myself and 
all that is mine, and serve God in 
that monastery which for love of 
thee, I have built in the desert.” 


At these 
Charles bursts into tears. 
he replies: 


unexpected words, 
At last 


“My Lord William, how hard a 
request is thine, how bitter a sug- 
gestion! Thou woundest my heart 
as with a dagger in asking thus to 
leave me. Nevertheless as thy peti- 
tion is just, and what thou askest 
religious and reasonable, it is not 
right that I deny thee. If it were 
thy wish to leave me for the service 
of any other king, I could never 
bear the outrage, but would move 
heaven and earth against him. If 
it were to obtain greater honors or 
dignity or greater riches, I would 
gladly offer thee all I possess. 

“But since it is nothing of all 
this, since thou desirest to become 
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a soldier of the King of Angels, 
despising this world’s goods in the 
hope of future glory, what can I do 
but consent? I will not hinder thy 
purpose nor reject thine earnest 
desire. All I will ask is that thou 
choose among my royal treasures 
some memento of the love I bear 
thee, by which at least thou mayest 
bring honor to the place which thou 
hast chosen for thy habitation.” 


And saying this, the Emperor 
falls on his friend’s neck weeping. 
William also weeps. Then, contain- 
ing himself, he begs Charles to dis- 
miss him, not with a sad counte- 
nance or doleful mind, but with 
gladness and spiritual joy to send 
him to the service of their common 
Lord and King. As to a gift, he 
needs neither wealth nor lands, but 
he will ask for a spiritual gift, even 
that portion of the glorious wood of 
the Holy Cross which had been sent 
to the Emperor from Jerusalem, a 
gift from the Patriarch, by the 
hands of the monk Zachary. 

Charles takes this request hardly 
at first. But soon returning to him- 
self, and vanquished by his affec- 
tion for his friend, he says: “I am 
happy at this prayer of thine, and 
it shall be as thou desirest, with 
the blessing of God.” 

This magnificent relic, adorned 
with gold and precious stones, illus- 
trious by so many miracles, is sent 
for without delay, with the venera- 
ble and precious altar on which it 
was preserved, and many sacred 
relics of the saints. All these Charles 
gives himself into his friend’s 
hands. 

“Receive, my beloved friend these 
gifts from thy lord, glorious and 
mighty weapons against the spirit 
of evil. Take these gifts from thy 
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king as the last rewards of thy 
faithful service. These will be al- 
ways true and most certain signs 
of our love, a frequent remem- 
brance, an eternal memory. For 
there is no doubt that so often as 
thou regardest these holy signs with 
thine eyes, or holdest them in thy 
hands, thou wilt not fail to remem- 
ber Charles thy lord.” 


There was great consternation 
among the Duke’s subjects and his 
friends, as the news became known. 
The Frankish nobility protested 
vehemently, “What! Wilt thou de- 
sert thy king, overthrow the king- 
dom, destroy us all? Thou canst 
find God everywhere. Think of 
those who depend on thee, draw 
back for their sakes.” 

But he was immovable in his reso- 
lution; their tears, their entreaties 
were of no avail, though his heart 
was torn by their grief. “If, dear 
friends, you can guarantee that I 
shall live forever with you, live hap- 
pily, never see death, then I will 
agree—but, if you cannot, suffer me 
to go to life, to follow light, to keep 
to the road, to seek after truth, and 
surely to find it.” And so he went 
forth from them, bearing the Cross, 
bearing indeed the very Cross of 
Jesus Christ; the Emperor con- 
ducting him, and a vast multitude 
accompanying him. 

And thus he goes on his chosen 
way, this friend of God, having 
broken the chains of this world, 
honored the churches of Christ, 
given vast alms to the poor, and 
freedom to not a few of his serfs; 
thus he leaves France and enters 
Auvergne. He comes to Brioude 
where he is hospitably received, 
and goes to pray in the venerable 
temple of the holy martyr Julian. 
There he makes the oblation of his 
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armor and weapons, together with 
many a rich gift. His helmet and 
shield he lays down before the 
martyr’s tomb, but outside at the 
church door, he hangs his bow and 
quiver, his huge spear, his shining 
sword, and to this day, the walls 
of the church are hung with these 
trophies. Then he bows the knee 
thrice, nay, four times on the pave- 
ment, and prostrating himself, he 
prays the holy martyr with many 
tears. 


“I know, O Blessed Julian, I know 
and am certain what a great soldier 
thou wast, how strenuous in fight- 
ing the world, never defeated, never 
abandoned by God, and so before 
thine altar I here leave these arms, 
which I hand over to Almighty 
God, and commit to thy care. More- 
over to thee I instantly commend 
my soul, and this way by which 
I now go to God, that thou mayest 
preserve me from evil, keep me 
from sin and save me from the 
malignant foe.” 


And so he comes at last to the 
valley of Gellone. Seeing the beauty 
and pleasant sweetness of the place, 
and recognizing his beloved solitude, 
he gives thanks to God, salutes the 
monastery, and implores the aid of 
the Holy Spirit: “Here may I find 
my rest, here may I sleep in peace, 
here may there be granted to me 
the blessed resurrection of my flesh 
in that last day that with the saints 
and elect of God, I may meet my 
Judge.” 

So, barefooted and clad in a 
rough hair shirt he approaches the 
monastery; the monks come out to 
meet him, much against his will, 
in festal procession, and lead him 
to the church with great rejoicing. 
He bears in his hands the precious 
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relic, the Wood of Life. Having 
offered his sacred gifts, golden chal- 
ices, precious books, relics of the 
saints, silk vestments embroidered 
with gold, upon the altar of the 
Savior, he prostrates himself, his 
arms extended in the form of a 
cross. Thus is he crucified to the 
world. 

For two hours he thus prays, 
bedewing the pavement with happy 
tears. Rising at last, he visits in 
turn all the altars of the church, 
and then goes to the chapterhouse 
and embraces the brethren. When 
the Chapter has been read according 
to custom, and a short discourse 
made, the man of God addressing 
the monks, tells them why he has 
come. “I wish you to know, my 
masters, yea my fathers and breth- 
ren in Christ, that I am come hither 
to-day in order that, renouncing and 
abjuring all that is of this world, 
I may merit to be joined, if it please 
you, to your fellowship by the grace 
of Almighty God, according to the 
Rule of Blessed Benedict. And so 
if it be pleasing to your holiness, 
and if you judge me worthy of eter- 
nal life, hear, I beseech you, my 
prayers, and since you know my 
desire, gratify it and do so without 
delay.” They were stupefied with 
joy and wonder. 

And so, on the feast of SS. Peter 
and Paul, in the year 806, William, 
stripped of his gold-embroidered 
robes, is solemnly blessed, shorn, 
clothed in the habit of St. Benedict, 
and stretching out his hands, is 
girded by another, to be led whither 
he will. Indeed he in truth becomes 
a new man, a new recruit in St. 
Benedict’s army; no signs are left 
of his former state. Now he loves 
to be hidden and unknown, to be 
reckoned the least of all. Now he 
who once laid down laws and ruled 
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over provinces, is ruled by his 
juniors, delights in subjection, in 
corrections, willing for God’s sake 
to be subject to every human crea- 
ture, ever growing in sanctity, and 
in the observance of the Holy Rule. 

He, with the aid of his sons, 
Bernard and Gaucelene, and the 
assistance of neighboring counts, 
completes the buildings of the mon- 
astery. He makes too, a new road 
which gives easy access to the Ab- 
bey, for up till then it was very 
difficult to reach it, owing to the 
steepness of the ascent from the 
Hérault. He plants, with his own 
hands, vineyards and olive planta- 
tions, and makes the desert to flower 
as the rose. Above all he strives 
after humility. He implores his 
brethren on his knees to treat him 
as the vilest of men, he begs for 
the most humiliating and repugnant 
employments, imploring the monks 
to treat him as a hireling, as their 
serf. He obtains by his insistence, 
the office of monastery cook, an 
office which he most gladly under- 
takes for the love of Christ. 

The Duke becomes a scullion, he 
bears on his back heavy loads of 
wood, sees to the fire, fetches heavy 
pails of water, serves at table, 
washes up the dishes. Then he is 
given charge of the mill and the 
bakery. Like Christ, he becomes the 
servant of all. Once, absorbed in 
meditation, he had prepared the 
loaves for the oven, but had forgot- 
ten to heat it. He flings into it all 
the wood he can lay hands on, but 
then finds no means of extinguish- 
ing the fire, or of cleaning out the 
oven. He enters it alone, and cleans 
it out unhurt. Like the three chil- 
dren of Babylon, he enters the fiery 
furnace, trusting in Him Who said: 
“Fear not, for I have redeemed thee, 
and called thee by thy name, thou 
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art Mine... when thou shalt 
walk in the fire thou shalt not be 
burnt, neither shall the flame kindle 
upon thee” (Isa. xliii., 1, 2). Thus 
he is able to serve his Abbot and 
brethren with the new bread at the 
appointed time. 

Before he approaches the Holy 
Table, he cleanses his body with 
cold water, yea, even in times of 
snow. Frequently he plunges his 
body in the icy stream; and after- 
wards, entering the Oratory of St. 
Michael (now destroyed) he there 
remains in prayer, striking his 
breast in penitence and weeping as 
he kneels upon the cold pavement. 
It was his custom to visit by turn 
each of the altars in the church, 
genuflecting before them a hundred 
times each day, and a hundred 
times each night, imploring the 
mercy of God not only for his own 
sins, but also for those of all man- 
kind. Deeply he meditates on the 
Passion of Jesus, scourging himself 
with many blows. Endowed with the 
spirit of prophecy, he announces 
the day of his death long before- 
hand, sending messages to the 
neighboring monasteries, and also 
to his beloved Charles. 

And so at last on the 5th of the 
Kalends of June (May 28th) in the 
year of Our Lord 812, he resigns 
his blessed spirit joyfully to God, 
forbidding with his last breath his 
brethren to weep for him. And lo! 
by a wondrous miracle, a great 
clamor of church-bells is heard in 
all the provinces round about. No 
human hand touched the ropes, but 
the bells announced to men that a 
great saint had passed to his re- 
ward. Thus the love and favor 
of Almighty God willed by an un- 
wonted miracle to reveal to the 
world how great were the merits 
of this His beloved son. 
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So far the beautiful old life of 
St. William, translated as faithfully 
as possible from the original Latin. 
As Ordericus Vitalis says, “An old 
song about him is commonly sung 
by the jesters, but the authentic 
history is rightly to be preferred. 
We shall return to this old “Ro- 
mance,” for it is full of picturesque 
legends, though it is far from being 
a true picture of the Saint. 

St. Benedict of Aniane was his 
great friend and helper. He placed 
the first monks at Gellone, and for 
some time ruled them himself, 
though before the year 808, the 
monastery had its own Abbot, 
Juliofred by name, as is seen by 
letters patent of Louis, King of 
Aquitaine. St. William, by letters 
dated a. vp. 804, willed that Gellone 
should be subjected to Aniane, and 
so it remained until a decree of 
Pope Urban II. (1088-1099) made it 
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independent, and immediately sub- 
ject to the Holy See. 

The nuns attached to the Church 
of St. Bartholomew were subject to 
the Abbot of Gellone, and are styled 
in a decree of Pope Clement IV. 
(1265-1268), “Nuns of St. William.” 
They were founded, as we have 
seen, by the Saint’s sisters. 

In the time of Mabillon, Gellone 
belonged to the Maurist Congrega- 
tion of the Benedictine Order, as 
did Aniane. The little town, with 
its two parish churches and the 
whole valley of Gellone, was sub- 
ject to the Abbot, who exercised 
quasi-episcopal jurisdiction. There 
were also hermits, who inhabited a 
hermitage high up among the cliffs. 
They were founded by one John 
Alby of Lodéve. Benedict XII. in 
1336 gave them permission to build. 
They too owed obedience to the 
Abbot. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 





LOWLANDS. 


By JOHN RICHARD MORELAND. 


BEcAUSE my childhood days were spent in wonder 
Upon a tawny beach beside blue water, 
Watching white birds and sails and crested billows, 


I love the lowlands. 


And though you tell me of the mountain’s beauty, 
The rugged strength, the summits bathed in sunlight— 
I ever hear the blue waves breaking . . . breaking... . 


Hear the dunes calling. 











FATHER ELLIOTT. 


By JosEPH McSoRLEy, 


of the Paulist Fathers. 


HE death of Father Elliott closes 
a chapter in the history of the 
Paulist Community. His loyal at- 
tachment to Father Hecker, of 
whom he always declared himself 
the humble disciple, became the 
medium by which the personality 
of the Founder was, in a certain 
measure, stamped upon the second 
and third generation of the Paulists. 
Those of us who came into the Com- 
munity later than the year 1889 
have had to depend for the most 
part on the words of Father Elliott, 
written or spoken, for an exact and 
intimate knowledge of our spiritual 
father. What we owe to Father 
Elliott, and what he in turn owed 
to Father Hecker, might perhaps be 
roughly summarized thus: 

An ideal of spiritual perfection, 
proper to the country and the age in 
which we have been born, but none 
the less identified with the sublime 
ideal common to God’s saints in 
every age and every place; 

An ideal of priestly zeal, literal- 
ly Paul-like in comprehensiveness, 
knowing neither Jew nor Gentile, 
neither bond nor free, resourceful, 
persistent, sympathetic, impatiently 
eager to carry the Gospel of Christ 
to the ends of the earth, without 
counting cost; 

The inspiring sense of a personal 
divine vocation to help our country 
perceive the vision of truth and holi- 
ness presented by the Catholic faith. 


The outlines of Father Elliott’s 
career are fairly well known. Born 
in Detroit on January 6, 1842, he 


had the good fortune of making his 
early studies partly under the 
Brothers of the Christian Schools, 
and for two years at the University 
of Notre Dame. As a boy he pos- 
sessed a fine voice, and was a lead- 
ing soprano during his school days. 

At the outbreak of the Civil War, 
when nineteen years old, he slipped 
away quietly from home and en- 
listed as a private in the Fifth Ohio 
Regiment. Two of his elder broth- 
ers received commissions in the 
Union Army; and both of them were 
killed on the field of battle. 

After leaving the army, he took 
up the practice of law, and con- 
sidering his vocation to be that of 
the average Catholic man in the 
world, contemplated marriage. In 
fact, all through the war, he had 
carried in the pocket of his blouse 
a golden crucifix given to him by the 
young woman whom he looked upon 
as his future wife. Her untimely 
death shattered this early romance. 
Not long afterwards, having decided 
that his real vocation was to the 
priesthood, he joined the Paulist 
Fathers as one of their first re- 
cruits. 

He was ordained by Bishop Rose- 
crans of Columbus, in 1872, and 
shortly afterward was introduced to 
the mission field by Father Deshon 
and Father Young, preaching his 
first mission in the Cathedral of 
Wilmington, Delaware. 

With occasional intermissions, 
Father Elliott spent the next forty 
years of his life in preaching and 
lecturing to Catholics and non- 
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Catholics in every part of the United 
States. He interrupted his mission 
work in order to write the biography 
of Father Hecker, which began to 
appear in THE CATHOLIC WoRLD in 
April, 1890. After several years 
spent at the editorial desk of THE 
CATHOLIC Wor.Lp he took charge, 
in 1899, of the Paulist Novitiate at 
the Catholic University in Washing- 
ton. In 1902, he and Father Doyle, 
having organized the Missionary 
Union, established the Apostolic 
Mission House at the Catholic Uni- 
versity, for the training of diocesan 
priests in the work of preaching the 
faith to non-Catholics. In 1909, he 
became Local Superior of the Paul- 
ist House in West 59th Street, New 
York City, returning to the Mission 
House in 1912. Thereafter he 
preached only intermittently, de- 
voting most of his time to his classes 
and to writing. 

In addition to the Life of Father 
Hecker, he wrote A Life of Christ, 
Jesus Crucified, The Spiritual Life, 
Parish Sermons, Mission Sermons, 
Manual of Missions, A Retreat for 
Priests, A Retreat for Nuns, and a 
translation of Tauler’s Sermons, 
together with a number of pam- 
phlets published by the Paulist 
Press. For years he conducted in 
The Missionary, the monthly publi- 
cation of the Apostolic Mission 
House, a page called “All Alone 
with the Missionary”; and the Edi- 
torial Department paid him the 
rare tribute of saying that ‘never 
once was his monthly contribution 
behind time. His last retreat was 
preached to the priests of Peter- 
boro, Canada, in the year 1921, and 
his last sermons were delivered in 
Washington about the same date. 

Father Elliott’s declining years 
were spent in the Apostolic Mission 
House at Washington, surrounded 
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by students and young clerics, 
whom he daily inspired towards 
personal holiness and priestly zeal, 
both by word and example. He 
grew feebler year by year, in peace 
and with a rare dignity. His dis- 
like for praise, always evident, be- 
came even more pronounced. His 
scrupulously exact observance of 
poverty, his love of austerity, his 
good-natured, half playful humility, 
his unabated devotion to every de- 
tail of religious rule, made observers 
feel as if the life of a saint was being 
illustrated before their eyes. 

Serious by nature, he appeared 
to be steadily more impressed each 
passing year with an acute con- 
sciousness of his approaching end. 
A vivid sense of the majesty of God 
colored each thought and word of 
his that had to do with death. But 
even after fourscore years had be- 
gun to tell on physical frame and 
mental vigor, there was never any 
change in the iron will, the steadfast 
affection, the loyalty to chosen 
ideals which had always character- 
ized him. More and more his inter- 
est was concentrated on the things 
of eternity; more and more every 
aim but that of holiness was ex- 
cluded; more and more, each 
thought and word and heartbeat 
seemed an echo of the Will of God. 

He said his early morning Mass, 
he made his mental prayer, he fol- 
lowed the routine of daily spiritual 
exercises, he thumbed his beloved 
volumes, he toiled at the writing 
of books and articles practically 
until the last. He had declared him- 
self in favor of being taken away 
quickly, rather than by means of 
a protracted illness which would 
involve anxiety and trouble on the 
part of others. And so the end 
came,—increasing ‘feebleness, a 
slight fall, a few weeks of enforced 
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inactivity, a brief immediate prepa- 
ration,—and then the closing of his 
earthly life. Those who knew him 
best, felt that all was much as he 
would have wished it. Few, if any, 
could fail to be stirred with a sort 
of holy envy. A life generously 
consecrated to God in youth, and 
never in any sense withdrawn; 
visible gifts of grace, abounding 
faith, unchanging hope, and limit- 
less charity,—these seem to consti- 
tute the sufficient conditions for 
a peaceful, contented passing into 
eternity. 

Father Elliott died on Wednes- 
day, April 18, 1928. On the follow- 
ing day, Bishop Shahan officiated at 
a Pontifical Mass of Requiem in the 
Crypt of the National Shrine at the 
Catholic University, and a brief ser- 
mon was preached by the Superior 
General of the Paulists. Notable 
among the large congregation were 
the religious from neighboring in- 
stitutions—in numbers that would 
have touched Father Elliott’s heart. 

After the Mass, the body was 
brought to New York and placed in 
the Mortuary Chapel of the Paulist 
Church, until Friday evening, when 
it was taken to the church. There 
the Office of the Dead was chanted 
by the Paulist Choristers and during 
the night his fellow-priests kept 
vigil at the bier. On Saturday morn- 
ing, at eleven o’clock, the Right Rev. 
John J. Dunn, Auxiliary Bishop of 
New York, celebrated a Solemn 
Pontifical Mass of Requiem, and the 
Absolution was given by His Emi- 
nence, Patrick Cardinal Hayes, in 
the presence of a large congregation, 
including many distinguished priests 
and prelates and a goodly number 
of religious, both men and women. 
The sermon was preached by the 
Superior General of the Paulists. 
In the afternoon, the body was 
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borne in solemn procession to the 
Crypt beneath the Paulist Church; 
the final prayers were recited by the 
Right Rev. John J. Swint, Bishop of 
Wheeling; and the remains of 
Walter Elliott were laid in their last 
resting place. 


Probably the most striking fea- 
ture of Father Elliott’s personality 
was his dominant will. Although 
a man of marked individuality, deep 
feeling and rare courage, he at- 
tained a degree of self-control which 
seemed quite perfect. Thoroughly 
obedient to the voice of conscience 
within his soul and to the com- 
mands of legitimate authority, he 
disregarded the obstacles which suf- 
fice to discourage most men, and 
held his resolute way, not deterred 
by human respect, the pleading of 
friends, the arguments or the ridi- 
cule of critics. 

A giant in stature, he stood out 
from the crowd also by his moral 
superiority. It was characteristic 
of him to disregard the unpleasant 
consequences of doing what he con- 
ceived to be his duty. Once when 
there was a question of the use to 
which a trust fund should be put, 
he made clear that no power on 
earth could win his assent to an 
application of the fund different 
from that selected by the original 
donors. On another occasion, after 
he had refused to sign a declaration 
of loyalty regarded by himself and 
many others as merely politic and 
partisan, he scorned the advice of a 
friend who suggested that the re- 
fusal might do irreparable damage 
to his career. 

Sometimes he displayed a rather 
disconcerting attitude toward the 
conventions. Perhaps this was 
partly due to the fact that his family 
possessed good social standing, and 
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that he wanted to make his own 
democratic sympathies plain; in 
fact, one might describe him in a 
current phrase as rather apt “to 
lean backward.” Relatives were 
occasionally mortified, as, for in- 
stance, when at a public convention 
in Chicago, he entered the assembly 
late, clad very plainly, wearing 
rough, heavy shoes, carrying a 
carpet bag, and possessed of a blue 
bandanna handkerchief which he 
made use of ‘not inconspicuously. 

He always seemed and often was 
called “the old soldier,” or “the old 
war-horse.” Youthful military serv- 
ice had helped, no doubt, to develop 
those martial traits which char- 
acterized his spirit and method. 
But the years devoted to the study 
and the practice of law also con- 
tributed something to his making. 
Moreover, all during his formative 
period, from first to last, there was 
active the strong religious influence 
which permeated the atmosphere of 
the Elliott home. 

He was a forceful and original 
preacher, endowed with an impres- 
sive stature, and a voice remark- 
able for volume, melody and range. 
And he loved to preach. One can 
hardly imagine his ever refusing 
an opportunity to spread his mes- 
sage by means of the spoken word. 

After years of constant practice 
on the missionary platform had 
ironed out a certain early youthful 
ruggedness, the majestic force and 
the compelling sincerity of his ser- 
mons made them real masterpieces 
of eloquence. It is hardly an exag- 
geration to say that when raised 
“to put the fear of God into the sin- 
ner’s heart,” his voice would roll 
like thunder. No less true is it that 
his loyal attachment to the tradi- 
tional principles of the Catholic 
missionary made his description of 
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God’s mercy a beautiful and com- 
forting invitation to the penitent 
soul. 

He was fond of anecdotes and of 
homely illustrations. He antedated, 
by a good many years, the present 
flair for catch-words and pithy 
phrases which help to arouse atten- 
tion and relieve monotony. In rem- 
iniscences of missions, his memory 
was wonderfully exact, recalling 
places and dates and minor circum- 
stances easily after the lapse of 
twenty or thirty years. 

His style, though at times diffuse, 
was vivid and picturesque. He had 
a fund of amusing stories of the 
Miinchausen type, relating to life 
on the missions and to his youthful 
experiences as a soldier. His sense 
of humor was constant and keen, 
and he enjoyed a joke even at his 
own expense. He was very out- 
spoken by nature, being of the 
“downright” type. An observing 
friend made the comment, “Father 
Elliott is so exceptionally honest 
that he quite upsets one’s calcula- 
tions.” 

Instinctively a pioneer, a fearless 
and clean fighter, a resourceful lead- 
er, both a generous victor and a 
good loser, he belonged to the type 
which our imagination pictures as 
typical of what is best in America. 


Father Elliott used to say jesting- 
ly that he had not attained the use 
of reason until after he was twenty- 
one. In all seriousness, it may be 
affirmed that his personality took 
final shape and his life found a 
definite and unchanging aim in the 
year 1868, when he first met Father 
Hecker. 

Gifted with an alert intelligence 
and a dominant will, the young 
man, whose affections were strong, 
whose enthusiasms were profound, 
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whose courage was inexhaustible, 
had the good fortune to find his 
leader and his true vocation just at 
the crossroads, where youth so often 
hesitates uncertainly as to the su- 
preme purpose of life. The two men 
were drawn to each other at the 
moment of contact, and became life- 
long friends, ever maintaining the 
relationship of master and disciple. 
First his spiritual son, then his 
faithful follower in the mission 
field, and later his biographer, Fa- 
ther Elliott always professed him- 
self more deeply indebted to Father 
Hecker than to any other human 
being. The Author’s Preface to the 
Life of Father Hecker makes this 
clear: 


“The reader must indulge me 
with what I cannot help saying, that 
I have felt the joy of a son in telling 
the achievements and chronicling 
the virtues of Father Hecker. I 
loved him with the sacred fire of 
holy kinship, and love him still— 
only the more that lapse of time has 
deepened by experience, inner and 
outer, the sense of truth and of 
purity he ever communicated to me 
in life, and courage and fidelity to 
conscience. I feel it to be honor 
enough and joy enough for a life- 
time that I am his first biographer, 
though but a late born child and 
of merit entirely insignificant. The 
literary work is, indeed, but of 
home-made quality, yet it serves to 
hold together what is the heaven- 
made wisdom of a great teacher of 
men. It will be found that Father 
Hecker has three words in this book 
to my one, though all my words I 
tried to make his. His journals, 
letters, and recorded sayings are the 
edifice into which I introduce the 
reader, and my words are the hinges 
and latchets of its doors. I am glad 
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of this, for it pleases me to dedicate 
my good will and my poor work to 
swinging open the doors of that new 
House of God that Isaac Hecker was 
to me, and that I trust he will be 
to many.” 


The whole of Father Elliott’s ac- 
tive life was devoted to the spread- 
ing of the ideals he had come to 
share with Hecker. Possessed of 
exceptional initiative, deep enthusi- 
asm and enduring physical vigor, 
and destined to carry on active 
work for the space of almost two 
generations, he acquitted himself 
magnificently of his self-imposed 
obligation. As preacher, lecturer, 
writer, editor, spiritual teacher and 
trainer, he exercised a profound in- 
fluence that extended to the re- 
motest corners of our country, and 
even abroad. He inculcated a 
spiritual ideal, he infused a mis- 
sionary ambition, he radiated lu- 
minous views and vivid ideas, he 
fostered and helped to establish in- 
stitutions and to outline plans 
which have influenced priests and 
people, to an extent quite beyond 
the reach of human measurement. 

He imparted inspiration and 
method to hundreds of missionaries, 
whether members of religious com- 
munities or in the ranks of the 
secular priesthood. More than one 
of his old pupils entered the Ameri- 
can hierarchy; other bishops and 
archbishops looked to him as a 
teacher and leader. In the war 
against sin, and very particularly 
against intemperance, in the aposto- 
late of the press, in helping the 
development of the foreign mission 
field, in the organizing of home 
missions, in the instituting of a 
technique of propaganda, in the 
communicating of spiritual enthusi- 
asm by books, by conversations, and 
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by conferences, Father Elliott spent 
freely the full years of a long life 
and the superabundant energy of 
mind and body with which Provi- 
dence had endowed him. 

Those who can look back to the 
period when his career began, bear 
witness to the fact that most of the 
ideas for which he then strove to 
obtain a favorable hearing are to- 
day accepted by the vast majority 
of priests and people as proper and 
necessary for American Catholics. 
More than thirty years ago, Arch- 
bishop Ireland recorded his convic- 
tion “that the American current, so 
plain for the last quarter of a cen- 
tury in the flow of Catholic affairs, 
is largely at least, to be traced back 
to Father Hecker and his early co- 
workers.” 

We take it as quite a matter of 
course nowadays, that priests and 
people have a duty to interest them- 
selves profoundly in the conversion 
of their non-Catholic neighbors. The 
lay apostolate is a familiar word. 
Everyone appreciates the value of 
the Apostolate of the Press. The 
Presence of the Holy Spirit in the 
soul is a familiar fact in Catholic 
devotional life. Mystical ideals, con- 
templative saints, books of lofty spir- 
itual teaching, are widely popular. 
The consecration of liberty, the sanc- 
tification of natural virtue, the em- 
ployment of political independence 
and personal initiative in the service 
of the ancient faith,—these are ele- 
ments of a universally accepted 
ideal. To proclaim that people in 
the world are called to perfection 
and that the spirit of sanctity can 
express itself as well in the modern 
types of the Western world as in 
any other time or place, would seem 
now like the publishing of spiritual 
truisms. But they were less com- 
monly appreciated a half century 
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ago when Father Elliott wrote them 
into his platform. The congrega- 
tions that crowded round his pul- 
pit, the priests and nuns who, at his 
retreats, experienced something like 
a renewal of Pentecostal fervor, the 
missionaries trained in his school 
of piety and zeal, the novices and 
Fathers who listened to his weekly 
conferences in the old Novitiate at 
Brookland,—treciting the maxims of 
the saints by heart and learning the 
application of them to modern days, 
—all these pupils, like seeds scat- 
tered to the four winds, have helped 
to spread far and wide the germs 
of holiness and spiritual wisdom he 
confided to their care. 

Within the last few days, Amer- 
ica, the Jesuit weekly, has pub- 
lished a very sympathetic and very 
generous appreciation of the work 
done by Father Elliott and his fel- 
lows: 


“Particularly one notices how 
many features of our Catholic mis- 
sionary life in the United States at 
the present day were first popular- 
ized, if not actually invented by the 
Paulist Fathers. The death of Fa- 
ther Walter Elliott, C.S.P., one of . 
the last of a great generation of 
home missionaries, brings this point 
to one’s mind, and it is emphasized 
by the fact that this year the Paulist 
Fathers celebrated the seventieth 
anniversary of their existence as a 
body, for it was in 1858 that ‘five 
American priests,’ to quote THE 
CATHOLIC WoRLD, ‘all converts, and 
all members of the Congregation of 
the Most Holy Redeemer, on the ad- 
vice of Pope Pius IX., instituted a 
new Community for the special pur- 
pose of bringing the knowledge of 
the Catholic Faith to the whole 
American people.’ 

“These priests were as follows: 
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“ ‘Isaac Thomas Hecker, the lead- 
er of the group, of German Lutheran 
stock, found his way through Tran- 
scendentalism into the Catholic 
Church; Augustine F. Hewit, first 
a New England Congregationailist, 
then an Episcopalian, was destined 
to succeed Father Hecker as Supe- 
rior of the Paulist community; 
George Deshon, classmate of Gen- 
eral Grant at West Point, an Ord- 
nance Lieutenant in the United 
States Army, came from the Epis- 
copal Church; Francis A. Baker of 
Baltimore, all too short-lived, was 
a graduate of Princeton and an elo- 
quent preacher; Clarence A. Wal- 
worth, son of a Chancellor of the 
State of New York, a companion of 
Hecker’s in the Redemptorist novi- 
tiate in Belguim, like Baker, was a 
convert from the Episcopal minis- 


“In 1858, then, four of this group 
of priests—Walworth held back, 
joined them later, but was forced by 
ill health to withdraw in 1865— 
applied to Archbishop Hughes of 
New York, with a Program of Rule, 
were accepted by him and estab- 
lished themselves on the site of the 
present imposing and beautiful 
church in that city.’ 

“Taking then merely at haphaz- 
ard a few of these missionary fea- 
tures, some of which date from 
Father Hecker himself, one notices 
too what might be called character- 
istically Paulist phenomena. First, 
that these features were considered 
novel and rather radical when first 
proposed. Secondly, that once tried 
out they were found so practical 
that everyone took them for granted, 
and few remembered any more 
where they originated. So we have 
the idea of the monthly Catholic 
magazine, represented by THE 
CATHOLIC WorLp; the five minute 
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homilies for use at the Low Masses; 
the plain, yet conciliatory apologetic 
books of Hecker, Conway, Elliott, 
Searle and others; the widespread 
distribution of pamphlets and the 
book-rack; the use of the Question 
Box for missions and retreats; lec- 
tures and explanations especially 
for non-Catholics; the idea of the 
Apostolic Mission House, for train- 
ing in home mission work; the apos- 
tolate of the radio; the work of the 
Newman Clubs in secular colleges 
and universities; and last, but not 
least, a great confidence in the 
power of the Church to adapt itself 
fully to American customs and 
ideals. 

“Perhaps no better attempt can 
be made at valuing the retrospect of 
those seventy years than to ask: 
‘What would be the position of the 
Church in this country to-day if 
those five men had not banded 
themselves together, as they did, 
under the patronage of the Apostle 
of the Gentiles?’ ” + 


Dedicated as Father Elliott was, 
wholeheartedly to the apostolic vo- 
cation, we must recognize neverthe- 
less that personal holiness took first 
place in his soul as the supreme 
ideal. It is as an object lesson in 
the school of Christian perfection 
that he has most impressed his gen- 
eration. 

A man of deep and ever-ready 
faith, he possessed an acute sense 
of the reality of the supernatural 
world, of the presence of God. A 
devoted and obedient son of Holy 
Mother Church, an enthusiastic dis- 
ciple of the great saints, he offered 
a rare combination of independence 
and obedience, of courage and hu- 
mility. His favorite patrons were 
the saints who embody the virtues 

1America, May 5, 1928, p. 90. 
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traditional in the history of Catho- 
lic sanctity. Hearing his sermon on 
St. Ignatius, one might have fancied 
him a Jesuit. Listening to him speak 
of St. Alphonsus, one might have 
thought him a Redemptorist. Bene- 
dictines he loved, and Dominicans, 
and Passionists, and Holy Cross 
men and Christian Brothers. He 
fashioned missionaries in the school 
of St. Alphonsus and St. Leonard. 
He exulted in the excellence of St. 
Francis Xavier and St. Francis de 
Sales. St. Philip Neri was dear to 
him, and he was the devoted friend 
and admirer of contemplative or- 
ders, especially of Carmelites and 
Poor Clares. His best loved books 
were writings that have been meat 
and drink to the great spirits of 
every age,—the Confessions of St. 
Augustine, the Imitation of Christ, 
the Fathers of the Desert, Tauler’s 
Sermons, Caussade’s Abandonment, 
Lallemant’s Spiritual Doctrine, Al- 
ban Butler’s Lives of the Saints, the 
Devout Life, the writings of St. 
Teresa and of St. John of the Cross. 

The possessor of a variety of 
characteristics such as we have enu- 
merated, becomes at once an object 
of acute interest on the part of a 
generation profoundly disturbed by 
such questions as: Can one be at the 
same time modern and medieval, 
American and European? Is it pos- 
sible to develop one’s personality, 
and at the same time strive for holi- 
ness? Not a few minds regard the 
alternatives as sharply contrasted; 
the combination appears impossible, 
the two tendencies seem to lead in 
opposite directions. Many a youth 
finds himself facing the dilemma: 
Shall I try to act like a saint, or 
shall I be a man? 

But the dilemma confronts only 
those who understand neither hu- 
man nature nor the Catholic ideal 
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of which Father Elliott was an em- 
bodiment. His life gives unanswer- 
able evidence that there is no con- 
trast between manliness and holi- 
ness; that the human soul finds 
loftiest and fullest self-expression, 
the individual life becomes most 
useful to society, and the soul en- 
ters most surely upon the path that 
leads to perfect peace and endless 
joy when a man, to the very best 
of his ability, fulfills the will of God 
in every least minute detail of his 
daily life. That is Walter Elliott’s 
best message to our generation; that 
is his final word. He learned, and he 
preaches still, as he ever delighted 
to preach, the lesson of the conse- 
cration of liberty. He tells us there 
is no such thing as an antithesis 
between independence and loyalty, 
between initiative and holiness. In 
America of the twentieth century 
as in medieval Europe, man’s high- 
est privilege, man’s greatest oppor- 
tunity is to do the Will of God. 
Here and now, as well as then and 
there, we must strive to express 
God, to do His Will, and thus—thus 
alone—shall we attain perfect and 
abundant life. 

Over and over again, in many 
different ways, Father Elliott re- 
echoed the all-important truth that 
the spirit of Christian sanctity is 
changeless. To be sure it varies its 
speech, its clothing, its carriage, 
from age to age, adapting itself to 
every form of civilization and to 
every human type, but the essence 
of holiness is always this,—the soul 
must be given wholly and irrevoca- 
bly to God. Father Elliott loved to 
repeat the phrase of Father Hecker, 
so significant, so illuminating: “The 
Eternal Absolute is ever creating 
new forms of expressing Itself.” 
These words well indicate the su- 
preme vocation of each one of us, 
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—to do the Will of God'to the best 
of our ability, no matter how times 
and fashions may change. 

As may readily be seen this teach- 
ing involves a twofold statement: 
First, that the essence of sanctity 
never changes. Secondly, that the 
transient elements,— forms and 
fashions, language, garb, deport- 
ment, the customs and characteris- 
tics of race, or class or period,—all 
these are not and cannot be of the 
essence of sanctity. God wills to ex- 
press Himself by means of each in- 
dividual soul in every age, in every 
land, in every group, in every set of 
circumstances. He loves America no 
less than Europe; modern times are 
as dear to Him as medieval or an- 
cient days; popular education, civil 
liberty, personal independence, all 
are fit and destined to express the 
truth and beauty and holiness of 
God. 

For a while,—and perhaps at 
times by friends even,—this mes- 
sage was misunderstood. It seemed 
as if the emphasis had been mis- 
placed. Some feared that every- 
thing modern and Western would 
be exalted at the expense of every- 
thing ancient and Eastern; that a 
particular form of holiness would 
be declared unique, supreme. Com- 
ments not altogether friendly were 
made,—that nature at its best can 
never attain the supernatural, that 
education cannot be a substitute for 
faith, that the Christian ideal is ex- 
pressed by poverty, obedience, hu- 
mility rather than by avarice, self- 
will and pride; that man’s highest 
activity is far below God’s least, and 
that despite all vicissitudes of hu- 
man history, the supremely perfect 
ideal must still remain the Man 
upon the Cross. 

As events showed clearly, these 
comments were beside the mark. 
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Father Elliott’s ideal was in perfect 
harmony with the truths of Catho- 
lic theology and the principles of 
Catholic asceticism. The appeal to 
the people of his own age and coun- 
try to take advantage of their par- 
ticular opportunities for sanctity, 
was based upon the fact that the 
great essential outlines of the Chris- 
tian character do not change from 
age to age, or race to race. They- 
transcend the difference of East and 
West, of ancient and medieval and 
modern, of Latin and Celt, of Teu- 
ton and American. All types of 
holiness, are kindred “under the 
skin.” ‘ 

With the publication of the Life 
of Father Hecker, came the su- 
preme test of Father Elliott’s char- 
acter. The translation of the biog- 
raphy into French, the publication 
of the Abbé Maignen’s Le Pére 
Hecker, and the issuing of the 
Papal Letter, Testem Benevolentiz, 
placed him in a position that, to 
say the least, may be described as 
unenviable. Surrounded, well-nigh 
overwhelmed, with questions and 
accusations, he went through days 
of bitter trial. It seemed as if he 
must have injured the cause he so 
wished to serve, that he had helped 
to bring on Father Hecker’s name 
and Father Hecker’s ideals, a cloud 
of suspicion. 

The misunderstanding, however, 
passed away, to be succeeded by 
profound and practically universal 
esteem. The fierce light of public 
scrutiny, focused for twenty years 
upon the biographer of Father 
Hecker, revealed a soul unmistaka- 
bly dedicated to the changeless prin- 
ciples of Catholic faith and Catholic 
sanctity; disclosed a personality 
modern, American, independent, 
heartily in sympathy with his nation 
and his age, yet at the same time 
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wholly conformed to the spirit of the 
Gospel, the doctrine of the Catholic 
Church, the maxims of the saints; 
threw into high relief the figure of 
a spiritual teacher weighing each 
thought and word and deed in the 
scale of eternal values, thoroughly 
convinced, and striving to convince 
others that all else but the Will of 
God must ever remain relatively un- 
important. He stressed obedience 
to the interior guidance of the Holy 
Spirit in the soul, it is true; but his 
pupils quickly learned that this was 
not to replace, only to supplement, 
obedience to external authority. 

Thus was disclosed to the Cath- 
olic conscience the living picture of 
an integral ideal. Here was an ex- 
ample of perfect docility to the Will 
of God, inconsistent with both nar- 
rowness and indifference, incom- 
patible with either inertia or fanat- 
icism. Good came from ill. The 
trial to which Father Elliott had 
been subjected helped to secure for 
his teaching, a larger and more re- 
sponsive audience. 

The present writer,—one of the 
multitude who regard Father Elli- 
ott’s memory as a priceless bless- 
ing,—is glad to bear witness here to 
the general gratitude for what 
Father Elliott has been and what he 
has done. He was a truly great 
man; and he is so recognized. We 
Paulists are under no illusion as to 
our claim on him. We understand 
that the spiritual ideals he em- 
bodied are not the private posses- 
sion of our Community; they are 
part of the common Catholic heri- 
tage. In another age, there might 
have been contention as to who 
would gain possession of his body. 
In this present day, if we should 
presume to appropriate his spirit, 
there might well be strife. For his 
spirit belongs to the Catholic 
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Church; if to anyone in a particular 
measure, then to the whole priest- 
hood of America, since, especially 
during his latter years, nothing 
seemed closer to the heart of Father 
Elliott than the cause of priestly 
perfection, and surely no class was 
dearer to him than his fellow 
priests. He loved to talk to them, 
to preach to them. An echo of 
his oft-repeated sentiments may be 
found in the dedication of his vol- 
ume, Parish Sermons: 


“This book of Sermons is dedi- 
cated to the parish clergy as a token 
of my affection and gratitude. Dur- 
ing many years I was their guest as 
a missionary to the Catholics and 
non-Catholics of their parishes. 
They did me innumerable favors, 
not the least being the profit I de- 
rived from the example they set me 
of devoted loyalty to Jesus Christ 
and His Church, and zeal for the 
salvation of souls. The desire to 
help them in fulfilling their divine 
vocation has been the principal 
cause of my venturing on the pub- 
lication of these discourses.” 


Priests repaid him with an ad- 
miring affection that was comfort- 
ing to see. The lion-hearted war- 
rior of the mission field, he held 
their respect; the humble pilgrim 
on the path of sanctity, he attracted 
their veneration. Certainly not the 
least of his contributions to our 
common welfare has been his wide, 
strong influence over priestly lives. 
And very fittingly, may the words 
written by Archbishop Ireland of 
the leader be applied to the fol- 
lower: 

“The great lines of his personal- 
ity we should guard with jealous 
love in the formation of the future 
priestly characters of America.” 











E NEW YORK TIMES prints a 

special edition on “rag paper,” 
for the benefit of librarians and 
archivists, so that its contents may 
be “permanently preserved.” The 
historians of the future are thus as- 
sured of a rich store of material 
dealing with the events and persons 
of this age of ours, which they are 
going to call by some name un- 
guessable by us, though many sug- 
gestions are freely offered, such as 
The Jazz Age, The Machine Age, The 
American Age, or, to quote the hor- 
rendous gospel of prophecy accord- 
ing to Spengler and Keyserling, 
The Decline and Fall of Western 
Civilization—or, more briefly, The 
Smash-Up. I do not happen to know 
how durable rag paper may be, but 
no doubt The New York Times care- 
fully studied the matter and we 
may take for granted that its special 
edition will be available to the stu- 
dents of, say, three hundred years 
hence, who will then be carrying 
on mankind’s proper study, which, 
as Mr. Aldous Huxley is reminding 
us afresh, is man. But if there is 
any doubt as to this in the minds 
of the proprietors of The New York 
Times, I beg, I implore them to 
engrave deeply on sheets of bronze 
or slabs of basalt one particular 
article which appeared recently in 
the pages of that unsurpassable 
repository of the news. Even if all 
else printed in The Times should be 
as things writ in water or scribbled 
on the sands of the shore, this arti- 
cle should not be allowed to perish. 
Whether it will be understood, two 
or three hundred years from now; 
whether anything even remotely 
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suggestive of its rich content will 
cling about it as the perfumes with 
which certain manuscripts of the 
Renaissance were steeped still em- 
anate from them, may be doubtful; 
nevertheless, all precautions should 
be taken; at any cost, that article 


should be preserved. I suggest to 
The New York Times that they take 
the matter in hand at once. Not 
only should that article be immor- 
talized so far as is humanly pos- 
sible, but also it should be adequate- 
ly explained and illustrated by the 
most competent hands; supplied 
with a thorough-going commentary 
and glossary and bibliography; in- 
cluding, may I timidly add, this 
footnote. 

As it is not impossible (so won- 
derful is the age we live in that its 
motto might be given as Tertul- 
lian’s, “Credo quia impossibile est,” 
“I believe because it is impossible”) 
that the enterprising owners of The 
Times may adopt my suggestion, I 
must now realize my historical re- 
sponsibility as a contributor to the 
source material of the future re- 
search worker. I must record at 
least some of the pertinent facts 
connected with this matter: First, 
then, the article in question ap- 
peared in The New York Times of 
Monday, February 20, 1928. It was 
on the front page; a highly im- 
portant fact (as of course it is su- 
perfluous to tell my present readers: 
but kindly remember my duty to 
posterity), indicating as it did the 
opinion of The Times’s editors that 
it was important (perhaps even 
more important, as I shall try to 
indicate in a moment, than the edi- 






















tors realized). Secondly, I read it 
immediately after I had put down 
a book which I was reviewing, a 
treatise by Dr. James J. Walsh on 
Laughter and Health, an argument 
in favor of ‘the great therapeutic 
value of laughter, proving that when 
you laugh merrily you at the same 
time exercise your muscles and 
nerves as beneficially as if you were 
being massaged or had played a 
round of golf, and thus increase 
your chances not only for a long 
life but a merry one. It was at- 
tractive doctrine; scientific, as well; 
and as Science must be taken se- 
riously (at least, so, up to that fate- 
ful moment, I had, in common with 
most people, devoutly believed) even 
when it tells you to laugh, I was 
pondering, quite solemnly, how I 
might put it into effect. But it was 
a gloomy morning. Under a raw, 
gray winter sky, weeping dolefully, 
the street below my cliff cavern 
apartment was ankle-deep in dirty 
slush. I had lost my umbrella. I 
had a cold in my head. And yet in 
a few minutes I should have to go 
out into that misery of weather and 
plod through it to the torment of 
the subway, and go to my office; 
and part of the work awaiting me 
was to calculate how an income for 
the past year that had left me in 
debt could still further crush me by 
supplying a tax to the government. 
There were still a few minutes to 
spare, however, and part of my 
work anyhow is to read the news- 
papers; so I opened my Times. And 
the third fact which I wish to record 
is that after hurriedly glancing at 
headlines (see Times of February 
20th) about the Havana conference, 
and Unemployment, and other 
things that lessened not the gloom 
without or within, I then read the 
priceless article, or news item, or 
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“story,” as newspaper language 
calls it, to which I am writing this 
footnote (but, Oh, how inadequately 
and feebly!). And then (how Dr. 
Walsh would have approvingly 
beamed, could he have been there, 
and seen his book lying at my el- 
bow, and the paper in my hand) I 
was roaring with laughter, shaking 
violently with laughter; all my 
muscles being exercised more ef- 
fectively than they would have been 
had I been riding President Coo- 
lidge’s electric horse; :and out of 
my mind was my cold, and the sub- 
way, the slush, and the income tax, 
all worries, swept away. 

Here are the imperishable (I 
hope) ,headlines of that immortal 
“story”: 


NEBRASKA APE TOOTH 
Provep A WILD Pio’s. 





“Million-Dollar” Molar Stirred 
Six-Year Battle Which Ends 
in Victory for Peccary. 





Near HuMaAN, SCIENCE HELD. 





But Retracts on New Evidence. 
Relic Found in Bryan’s State 
Was His Béte Noire. 





And I must reproduce, even on 
a page destined to be much less 
enduring than the rag-paper edition 
of The Times, at least the first three 
paragraphs that followed: 

“The ‘million-dollar tooth’ or 
Hesperopithecus tooth, which was 
found in an ancient river bed in 
Nebraska and put forward by scien- 
tists of the American Museum of 
Natural History in 1922 as proof 
that an ape-man or fore-runner of 
the human species lived millions of 
years ago in America, has been 
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positively identified, it was learned 
yesterday, as the tooth of an ex- 
tinct wild pig. 

“This tooth has been the subject 
of warm controversy in this country 
and Europe for nearly six years. 
G. Elliot Smith and other distin- 
guished British anthropologists ac- 
cepted the tooth as proof that a 
sub-human or high anthropoid type 
had existed in the United States. It 
was thrown up to William Jennings 
Bryan frequently in course of the 
evolution controversy because the 
ancient molar had been found in his 
State. 

“In February, 1925, the American 
Museum of Natural History in its 
bulletin reaffirmed its position that 
the tooth was of a near-human 
type, declared that no tooth had 
ever been subjected to such a se- 
vere scientific cross-examination, 
and added that ‘every suggestion 
made by scientific skeptics was 
weighed and found wanting.’” 

/ 

The article then informs us about 
a rich, an inexhaustible number of 
other facts. As, for example, that 
one of the professors of the Ameri- 
can Museum had been “originally 
persuaded that the tooth was the 
first evidence that higher apes or 
near relations of humans formerly 
existed in America.” And, further, 
that when this professor took the 
tooth to a “dental laboratory” to 
be examined, he said to an assistant, 
“Now, be mighty careful. That 
tooth is worth a million dollars,” 
whereupon the poor assistant (who 
is left unnamed with a mercy that 
seems strange, but beautiful, in the 
annals of Science), “began to trem- 
ble all over” (apparently not with 
laughter) and the tooth “slipped 
from his fingers, fell to the tiled 
floor, and was shattered.” Of course, 
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“there was boundless consternation 
for a time.” But Science, to whose 
resources there are no limits (ex- 
cept possibly those that may be 
traced by salvific laughter) re- 


covered. “The fragments were 
picked up and with the help of 
some cement the tooth was recon- 
structed and X-rayed. A_ great 
library of X-ray photographs of this 
and other teeth and studies of all 
kinds went eagerly ahead. It was 
found that the tooth, its crown be- 
ing considerably worn, closely re- 
sembled a tooth of Pithecanthropus, 
the Java ape-man.” And then, so 
appropriately, “Professor Henry 
Fairfield Osborn, one of the origi- 
nal sponsors for the tooth, entitled 
it the Hesperopithecus haroldcookii, 
in honor of Harold J. Cook, a Ne- 
braska geologist, who had originally 
discovered it.” 

It was when I reached this last 
delightful statement, that my laugh- 
ter, already uproarious, became so 
violent that it alarmed me, and I 
sobered sufficiently to finish my 
reading more decorously, and then 
to begin asking myself some of the 
reasons for my Rabelasian out- 
break. But analyzing laughter is 
even more difficult than trying to 
explain falling in love, or defining 
poetry. I was laughing so much 
when I reached the last sentence 
that my eyes were full of tears of 
pure delight. The words somehow 
conjured up the image of a solemn 
professor handing the “million- 
dollar tooth” to the awe-stricken 
laboratory assistant, who was trem- 
bling with religious awe—a pon- 
tifical professor, a professor ma- 
jestical, a professor of professors— 
grave, reverend, his brow graven 
with deep thought... . 

But please, Oh, please turn back, 
in the rag-paper edition of The 




















Times, to that ever-memorable is- 
sue for Monday, February 20, 1928, 
and try the effect of that epochal 
article yourself, if it be that you 
were so unlucky as to have missed 
it on its appearance. (Lower down 
I'll try to justify my use of those 
portentous words, “epochal arti- 
cle.”) And I will give up any fur- 
ther attempt to deal with that gi- 
gantic joke as a joke; remembering 
again not so much my present 
readers as the research students of 
the future, I will at least briefly 
indicate some of the things in my 
mind which combined to produce 
my explosion of laughter. Some of 
them are in themselves, indeed, not 
fit matter for laughter; but the 
greatest merit of laughter is the 
fact that it does not mind what it 
laughs at. Perhaps I may express 
myself best by imagining that I 
am really being read by somebody 
a few hundred years from now. My 
hypothetical reader is, let us say, 
Assistant Professor of Pre-Christian 
History, in the Cardinal Newman 
University of New York. (Of 
course, the world will be mostly 
Christian three hundred years from 
now. As a Christian is writing this 
prophecy, how can it be gainsaid! 
Can’t we all be allowed to imagine 
the sort of world we'd like? We've 
all been Utopians since Sir Thomas 
More!) He has, my hypothetical 
reader, a copy of the lately dis- 
covered “History of the Haroldcook- 
ii Tooth.” Having finished dinner, 
he is lingering over his last glass 
of wine (this is three hundred years 
hence, remember), and he has post- 
poned the more serious part of his 
reading to glance at this footnote. 
And he reads: 


“In order to understand the high- 
ly important, indeed, I repeat, the 
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epochal nature and consequences of 
the publication by The New York 
Times of this article dealing with 
the haroldcookii tooth, the student 
should bear in mind certain facts 
that may seem incredible, but which 
must be clearly realized. First of 
all, and incomparably the most 
important, was the religious situa- 
tion in the year 1928. Except for the 
scattered and disorganized minor- 
ities of Christians scattered among 
the various nations that had been 
torn apart from their former spir- 
itual and intellectual unity by 
the explosions and deliquescences 
produced by the Renaissance, the 
Reformation, the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, and the Scientific Age, man- 
kind, in the West at least (the Ori- 
ent is a somewhat different story) 
possessed no religious cohesion. 
Innumerable millions were divided 
and sub-divided into uncountable, 
disparate bodies and cliques, or iso- 
lated individuals, so far as their 
fundamental beliefs or spiritual 
theories were concerned. But of 
course, being human, they were 
obliged by their very nature to wor- 
ship, or ‘serve, Ideals. One of the 
many writers of the period who 
studied this condition of things, Mr. 
Aldous Huxley, catalogued a large 
number of the Ideals, or Idols, 
which were followed after by those 
lacking ithe Faith. The more im- 
portant of what he termed the ‘sur- 
rogates,’ or ‘substitutes’ for religion, 
were political ideals; preéminently 
Nationalism—the sort of National- 
ism which exalted consciously or 
unconsciously various States, or 
Countries, or Races, or forms of 
government into gods. Great proph- 
ets and priests of this religion 
arose, some of them swamping 


whole countries in blood, like Lenin 
in Russia, or the lesser but still 
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fairly powerful Calles, in Mexico. 
Others again, like Mussolini in Italy 
won at least temporary triumphs 
for the new religion through the 
magic of their personal power. So- 
cialism, Communism, Bolshevism, 
Autocracy, were some of the forms 
of this movement. Lesser yet high- 
ly potent religions grouped them- 
selves about such ideals as Art, Sex, 
Money, Big Business, and, apropos 
of the article under discussion, 
Popular Science. 

“In regard to the last of these, 
the situation in 1928 was highly 
curious. Science in its proper sense: 
the disinterested search after de- 
monstrable Facts in all the fields of 
human thought and action, and in 
all departments of Nature, had, of 
course, never ceased properly to be 
understood, and correctly employed 
by a few individuals. But it became 
idolized and was set up as a Reli- 
gion; a popular religion; suppos- 
edly one that was the rival and 
drastic opposite in all respects of 
the supernatural religion of Chris- 
tianity. Long before the year 1928 
by far the greater part of the Press 
was devoted to its service. ‘Evolu- 
tion’ was the great shibboleth of 
this vast popular religion, the end of 
which was dogmatically asserted to 
be the bringing about of a sort of 
Earthly Paradise through the elim- 
ination of disease, pain, war, and 
work (the last article of the creed 
being its great attraction with the 
masses of men). 

“More especially, the ‘descent’ of 
mankind from monkeys was the 
popular test of orthodoxy. How or 
why there was anything at all pos- 
sessing life, or having existence, 
this popular science religion never 
bothered about: its sole preoccupa- 
tion, its fundamental doctrine, was 
simply that ‘there was (however it 
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happened to be) something called 
‘matter,’ which was simple in the 
beginning (‘protoplasm’ was _ its 
popular name); which then became 
somehow or other differentiated; 
passing into ‘higher’ and still ‘high- 
er’ forms, till at last the monkey 
tribe appeared, out of which came 
man. The Times article must be 
read in the light of these facts. 

“Of course, other religions than 
that of Popular Science show their 
effects in the article. Nationalism 
can be deduced, because the refer- 
ence to the fact that one Professor 
proudly proclaimed that:the tooth 
was the first proof discovered that 
the ape-man (the ‘missing link’ 
was his popular designation) had 
‘roamed America,’ indicates how 
national pride was aroused. Pre- 
vious ‘proofs’ of evolution had in- 
variably been associated with Eu- 
rope and Asia; something which 
patriotic Americans naturally re- 
sented. ‘Big Business,’ another of 
the religions of 1928, was also 
mixed up in the matter; for the 
trembling fit that seized upon the 
unfortunate laboratory assistant at 
the mere ‘sight of a tooth valued at 
a million dollars was due to the 
prevailing reverence for Money as 
well as the poor fellow’s profession- 
al reverence, as a laboratory as- 
sistant, for Science. 

“The enormous efforts put forth 
by the American Museum of Science 
to establish the haroldcookii tooth 
as that of an ape-man, then, should 
be studied in their relations to the 
popular religions of 1928. No news- 
paper in the world, it may be added, 
had done more for the spread of 
the religion of Science than The 
Times. Of course, it did not neglect 
the others; in fact, it was a panthe- 
on in print, as its invaluable rag- 
paper editions show. But perhaps, 
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as newspapers are always good ba- 
rometers, though rather crude ones, 
of the state of the public mind at 
any given era, its publication of the 
exposure of the ape-man’s tooth as 
being merely the ‘molar’ of an an- 
cient pig, may be taken as marking 
the turning point of public opinion 
regarding the religion of Popular 
Science. No religion can stand ridi- 
cule, if it deserves ridicule. Chris- 
tianity, of course, being a religion 
in which human laughter belongs, 
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has survived all the laughter of 
scorn; but the pages of history 
record thousands of false religions 
which mankind has laughed away. 
I think my own laughter, on that 
historic Monday, February 20, 1928, 
was simply an isolated bubble of 
the great wave of mirth which 
finally did away with so many of 
the humbugs of an age which so 
proudly loved to call itself enlight- 
ened, but which now appears so 
pathetically mistaken.” 





A-LISTENING. 


By EpitH M. ALMEDINGEN. 


LixE the laughter of the twilight wind, 
In the rushes slumbering, 

Like the falling footsteps of the rain,— 
Comes the whispering call,— 

Shall I rise betimes, Master, 


Follow Thee? 


On the dreaming rivers have I heard it, 
On the wind-swept hills, 
Heard it yet within the holy dimness 


Of Thy houses; 


Comes it ever so persistently.— 
Shall I rise betimes, Master, 


Follow Thee? 


Follow Thee into the chosen kingdom 


Of the hidden days, 


Where to walk is e’er to have Thy Presence, 
Where to die is Life,— 
Yea, I’ll rise betimes, Master, 


Follow Thee. 
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By BerTHA RADFORD SUTTON. 


PART II. 


S the door closed, the two 
sisters looked at each other. 
It was Mary who spoke first. 

“My dear, you are a little drastic, 
aren’t you; a little inclined to be 
too medieval.” She cut herself some 
cake. 

“You might as well call it .me- 
dieval to control a lunatic,” said 
Sara tartly. 

“But there is no question of men- 
tal weakness here—and apparently 
it is a question of religion. Can’t 
she do what she likes about it. 
Does it really matter if she wants 
to become a particular Baptist or— 
anything else? Father certainly 
tried a variety of forms.” 

“How can you talk like that. Fa- 
ther had the greatest horror of the 
Catholic Church, particularly as she 
seemed to be attracted by it at one 
time. It was his great fear for 
her. I suppose the fact of Simone 
being French made him more anx- 
ious.” 

Mary put her cup down and 
picked up her gloves and bag. “I 
am sorry to think he was so bigoted, 
so absurdly narrow-minded. But 
that you should trouble yourself 
to take on his mantle seems really 
hard on Simone. She is not a 
child.” 

For a moment Sara seemed too 
angry to speak. So this was Mary, 
weak and sentimental; flabby, as 
regarded principles. 

“Did you know Nurse was a 
Roman Catholic?” she asked sus- 
piciously. 

“Certainly not; it is nothing to 


me what her religion is, so long as 
she knows her work. I have none 
myself, or perhaps one I could 
hardly define; certainly as far re- 
moved from Father’s as from 
Nurse’s.” She smiled as she stood 
up, and Sara got up slowly. 

“Do you! remember when we 
were young, the fearful fuss there 
was when it was discovered that 
Simone’s maid Maggie was a Cath- 
olic. Of course, Father did his 
best, quite rightly, to make her 
give up her superstitious practices. 
She used to come here while he 
was so good and patient as to teach 
her things, and at last she gave up 
going to her church. But what 
could you expect of her—she 
drank—and we found out that Si- 
mone was hiding it from us, trying 
to shelter her. Of course, she had 
to go, and a few months ago she 
had the indecency to come back 
and commit suicide in the river 
close to our fields. A most dis- 
gusting affair, but Simone let it up- 
set her. It was very soon after that 
she had this stroke.” 

The harsh voice ceased, while 
Mary, who had never taken her 
eyes off her sister’s face, looked 
suddenly stern. 

“It was a disgraceful act of ty- 
ranny, a brutal thing to do. The 
girl probably ‘staying on here out 
of devotion to Simone, on the only 
condition Father would allow. 
Probably her religious practices had 
saved her from drink. When Fa- 
ther took those away, what was 
there left?” 

















While Mary had been speaking 
Sara had stood as if hypnotized. 
What had she done in asking this 
unknown woman to come and help 
her! How could she ever have 
imagined that her sister, a hard- 
headed, brilliant doctor of un- 
doubted repute according to Sir 
William Trent, could have become 
so feeble-minded, so wrong-headed 
as to dare to question the justice 
and wisdom of their Father! Be- 
fore she could find words sufficient- 
ly freezing, Mary made a move to 
the door. 

“Well, perhaps I had better go 
to my room and tidy myself. And 
then—shall I find my way to Si- 
mone’s room or will you take me?” 

“As you like. The night nurse 
goes on at eight. I do beg you 
won’t show any sympathy with 
this last craze of Simone’s. I was 
hoping you would help me when I 
asked you to come.” 

Sara spoke almost fiercely, and 
Mary held out her hand. 

“My dear, I want to help you in 
every way I can, but I will not lend 
myself to a perpetuation of Fa- 
ther’s intolerances. To you I know 
he seemed perfection. His rule is 
over now, and Simone, so far as 
her physical condition admits, is 
a free agent.” 

“He left her in my charge,” said 
Sara, and Mary would have liked 
to reply, “So much the worse for 
her,” but she only said: 

“Well, you have a real oppor- 
tunity now to do your best for her, 
and I am sure you will. She needs 
great care and affection, I am sure.” 

Here was a curious situation she 
thought as she washed her hands 
and smoothed her hair at the glass. 

She had been down so rarely to 
the Grange in the last few years, 
but she had always had a rather 
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sympathetic feeling for her step- 
mother, so little older than herself. 
As she stood for a moment at the 
window she tried to remember the 
Simone of early days, but her mem- 
ory was not helpful. Mary herself 
had been a great deal in Switzer- 
land, but she remembered that the 
new Mrs. Mason had been Made- 
moiselle de Lavelle, the orphaned 
daughter of a French naval officer 
who had died a few months after 
his wife, leaving Simone very little 
money. In the first year after her 
loss, Simone had met the handsome 
English officer so much older than 
herself, and the friends in whose 
home they had met, had arranged 
the marriage with the General who 
had fallen deeply in love with her. 

“Poor Simone,” thought Mary as 
she walked slowly down the cor- 
ridor to her stepmother’s room. 
She supposed it was the same; the 
big gloomy chamber that had been 
her own mother’s, then later, with 
no change made iin it, the young 
French bride’s. 

She opened the door softly, after 
knocking, and entered, and at once 
there seemed to be nothing in the 
great room but those brilliant 
burning eyes of Simone’s, gazing 
at her from the white pillows. It 
came back suddenly to Mary, 
the recollection of how they had 
haunted her as a girl, but in those 
days she had agreed with Sara that 
everything un-Masonlike in Simone 
was “French” and must be politely 
ignored or corrected; yes, ‘chiefly 
corrected, acting on their Father’s 
suggestion. 

“Well Simone”—Mary bent over 
to kiss her, and added, “My dear, 
I am sorry to find you like this.” 

Mrs. Mason’s white hair had been 
dressed in a soft billow round her 
shapely little head, and a white 
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shetland shawl, like a light cloud, 
lay round her shoulders. Her pale 
oval face with the delicate straight 
nose, and the lovely curved lips, 
made her look ‘like some exquisite 
miniature by Mademoiselle Parquez. 

She smiled as Mary spoke, and 
holding out her left hand she said 
in a voice which held a charming 
little French accent. 

“Mary! I am so glad to see you.” 

For a moment she lay with closed 
eyes and seemed to forget Mary’s 
presence, and the Doctor sat down 
quietly in the chair beside her, 
noting the right hand as it lay still 
and helpless on the lace coverlet, 
and the rigidity of the slight form 
under its coverings. 

Nothing seemed changed. Mary 
almost expected to see the General’s 
gray head on the other pillow, the 
room seemed so full of his presence. 
Sara ‘had successfully “corrected” 
any tendencies to change there. The 
heavy, handsome carved mahogany 
furniture, a large round shining 
table at the foot of the bed, covered 
now with ‘a white cloth on which 
stood bottles and boxes required by 
the nurses. The big roomy dressing 
table whose many small drawers 
had been Mary’s delight as a little 
girl. The three top ones had been 
lined with green baize she remem- 
bered, and had little sections and 
lids for her mother’s not very valu- 
able jewelry. Mary remembered 
thinking it wonderful. Her eyes 
wandered for a moment round the 
room; its gloom, its solemn heavy 
character, she thought were enough 
to paralyze any woman. 

“To-morrow.”—It was Simone 
who spoke suddenly. Mary turned 
again to her stepmother who still 
lay with her eyes shut. 

“Yes, my dear. What about to- 
morrow? I shall be here.” 
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Simone turned her head restlessly 
from one side to the other, then 
seemed to realize Mary’s presence. 
With a quick pressure of the hand 
which she still held, she said, with 
that little curl of her “r’s” which 
Mary found so attractive. 

“To-morrow, Mary—don’t leave 
me till I have said what I want to 
say. To-night, mon Dieu, Oh, mon 
Dieu, if I die to-night!” The words 
were broken with slow tears. 

“Come, come, my dear. You are 
not going to die to-night, nor any 
other night just yet. Ah, here is 
Nurse. Mrs. Mason is:a little rest- 
less—don’t you think her pillows 
are a little high?” 

Mary managed to wipe Simone’s 
tears away before Nurse Meredith 
got to the other side of the bed, 
and Simone seemed to look anxious- 
ly at her. Nurse’s smiling face met 
the Doctor’s kindly eyes. She lifted 
Simone gently. 

“I have spoken to Miss Mason, 
and to-morrow you will explain to 
her or to Dr. Mason. Yes, you will 
be well enough”—as Simone mur- 
mured something—“‘You mustn’t 
put it off any longer.” 

The last words Mary hardly 
caught, they were said in a lower 
voice, and at the same moment Sara 
entered the room. 

“Where is Nurse King?” 
asked abruptly. 

“It is not eight o’clock yet, Miss 
Mason,” replied Nurse, and Mary 
added pacifically: 

“We have arranged her a little 
lower. I think she finds it more 
comfortable. Now I am going down- 
stairs. I am sure she has had enough 
of a stranger. Good-night, dear 
Simone. I will pay you a longer 
visit to-morrow.” 

She bent to kiss Simone, and 
something of Mary’s force and 


she 
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strength, something in her affection- 
ate sympathy, touched Simone to 
courage. 

“To-morrow Mary, thank you. 
Yes, thank you Sara, I have every- 
thing. Nurse will stay with me 
please, till Nurse King comes. Good- 
night.” 

A gentle smile seemed to dismiss 
Sara from the room, and after a 
moment’s suspicious glance at Si- 
mone and Nurse, Sara followed her 
sister to the door, pausing there to 
look back and say, “Don’t let her 
talk Nurse, and above all, no non- 
sense!” 

“Has Simone never expressed a 
wish to change her room—or to go 
away at all?” Mary asked tentative- 
ly, as they sat at dinner later. 

“My idear Mary, if one gave in to 
every whim of an invalid there 
would be no peace or order.” 

“Still, one must remember she is 
mistress here.” 

The Doctor spoke dryly. She was 
beginning to be angry at Sara’s 
domination. 

“And her present gloomy room is 
about the worst possible for one 
of her temperament. You must 
treat temperaments as seriously as 
fevers, Sara,” she added smiling as 
her sister muttered impatiently. 

“Temperament!” 

“Sir William told me there could 
be no objection if she wanted it 
herself—I mean a change of climate 
—and of course she could be moved 
in the greatest care and comfort 
considering her exchequer. Send 
her abroad—” 
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“Abroad!” exclaimed Sara, frown- 
ing. “Why on earth abroad?” 

“Why not, if she wants it. She 
must long to go again to France. 
Why not pass the winter on the 
Riviera, it would do her an im- 
mense amount of good, and be a- 
joy to her. Has she never spoken 
of it to you?” 

Sara peeled an :apple viciously. 
Never had she so longed to tell a 
lie, but it would be useless before 
Mary. 

“Oh, she would like it well 
enough,” she admitted grudgingly. 
Mary pushed away her finger bowl 
suddenly, spilling the water. 

“Then will you ‘tell me plainly, 
Sara, why she is being kept from 
following her natural instincts. 
Why are you, so to speak, keeping 
such guard over her? It seems to 
me—really you must excuse me, but 
you are making yourself a sort of — 
of keeper.” She wanted to say— 
jailer, but refrained. A dull red 
mounted to Sara’s face. 

“Father never would take her to 
France, except when they passed 
through to Switzerland.” 

“But why—why?” asked Mary in 
astonishment. 

“Coffee is served, Madam—in the 
study.” 

Wilks had quietly entered and 
proceeded to remove Sara’s chair as 
she got up quickly. 


But as Mary got into bed that 
night she determined to know the 
reason why Simone had been denied 
her liberty. 


[TO BE CONCLUDED. } 
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THE OPINIONS OF OuR CONTEMPORARIES. 


T remains certain that the Cath- 

olic Faith is not concerned with 
other-worldly speculation alone; 
still less is it a quaint way of be- 
having inside a church: it is a uni- 
versal philosophy that fears no part 
of life as material for its energizing: 
indeed it demands that it should be 
applied to every part of life, from 
hygiene to art, from drink to mys- 
ticism. Else it would not be Cath- 


olic. 
Maatinpate, S.J., quoted in Pax 


—6, ¢ 
(Caldey Abbey, Tenby, S. Wales), No. 85. 

Modern men, limiting their pur- 
view to recent times, have come to 
think of progress as a law of nature; 


it is, in fact, rare and exceptional. 
—BerTranpo Russeit, in the Nation’s Busi- 


ness, March. 

The tourist to South Tyrol is 
forcibly reminded of the Earl of 
Strafford and his system of “Thor- 
ough.” As that Yorkshire 'states- 
man, upon becoming Governor of 
Ireland nearly 300 years ago, went 
methodically to work to convert the 
Irish into good Englishmen in as 
short a time as possible, by endeav- 
oring to change their habits, laws 
and religion, so Deputy Giarratana, 
the Fascist party secretary in the 
Alto Adige, is attempting to make 
Italians of a people which for ten 
centuries and more has been proud 


of its Tyrolese identity. 
—Joun Exuiorr, in The Herald Tribune, 


April 23d 

It is well to consider now the 
sober and unpainted facts. In a 
few weeks it will be impossible, for 
the campaign will be on and men 
will have lost their reason. Tam- 
many and all other issues will be 





discussed not with the mind but 
with the lungs, and men will see 
spectres; such is the way of the 
American sovereign in every polit- 
tical campaign. From June to No- 
vember the electorate will believe 
anything it wants to and proclaim 
its belief with shrieks and flushed 


faces and staring eyes. 


—Cuarates Wittis THompson, reviewing M. 
R. Werner’s Tammany Hall, in the N. Y. 
Times Book Review, April 22d. 


I was surprised that in a unified 
and contented land it should for the 
first time in my travels have been 
necessary for me on crossing into 
Italy to undergo a search of all my 
papers and belongings. Nor did the 
spectacle of every little Italian town, 
guarded by its Fascist militia, whose 
brothers were in evidence on every 
train in which I traveled, seem quite 
in keeping with the statement that 
all Italy had been won to Fascismo 


by its intrinsic worth. 
—James WATERMAN Wise, in The Century, 
April. 


The race long ago learned that 
unbridled license in the individual 
is incompatible with social progress, 
that civilization, which is orderly 
group life, will perish and the race 
go back to ‘the jungle unless the 
sense of social responsibility can be 
kept universally alive. And yet to- 
day literature is infested here and 
there with unbridled license, with 
emotional, destructive, oversexed, 
neurotic influences, the product of 
men who either are incompetent to 
think anything through to its con- 
sequences or else belong to that not 
inconsiderable group who protest 
that they are not in the least in- 
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terested in social consequences any- 
way, men who, in their own words, 
are merely desirous of “expressing 


themselves.” 


—Rosernr A. Miuixan, in The Aflantic 
Monthly, April. 


Difficulty and pain, at least as 
much as ease and pleasure, are de- 
manded by human instincts... 
Keyserling applies this general 
truth, nowhere so well recognized as 
in our Western world, to the prob- 
lem of marriage. In so-called “hap- 
py marriages,” he declares, “the 
problem of happiness is not really 
solved, it is merely dismissed.” 
Marriage, he asserts, is really and 
properly a tragic affair. There is, 
in other words, a state of tension. 
That is its value. That is the way 
in which it brings us into touch 
with the world and initiates us into 
the mystery of life. If we may com- 
pare the union of two people in mar- 
riage, as is often done, to playing 
on a musical instrument, then it 
must always be remembered that 
there is no playing save on tight- 


ened strings. 
—Havetock Exus, in the Forum, January. 


Englishmen, who, after all, ap- 
pear to have a keener and more in- 
telligent interest in their govern- 
mental affairs than the average 
American, resent the idea_ that 
newspapers, on which they must 
depend for information, should be 
considered as a mere commodity 
like houses and lots, or looked upon 
as things to be bought and used for 
the purposes of propaganda... . 
It is often said that democracy 
breathes freest in Britain, and that 
we pay it lip-service and stab it 
whenever we can. It would be pos- 
sible to write a very thick volume 
packed with evidence to sustain the 


claim. 
—The Evening World, April 30th. 
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It took some time for the public 
to persuade itself that what was 
profound might also be easy to read 


and amusing. 
—Gerornce Jean NATHAN, in Vanity Fair. 


There is no single disease in the 
world of which alcohol is the cure. 
The fact is well known to science, 
but is rarely made clear to the lay- 
man. The purpose of medicine is 
to cure disease. Since alcohol cures 
no disease it is not a medicine. It 
has no place in medical practice. 
. .. A typical hospital experience 
was that of Henry Ford, who es- 
tablished a hospital in Detroit. 
When the question of the use of 
alcohol was raised, Mr. Ford asked 
his technical men if the use of al- 
cohol was necessary. They were 
not sure. He instructed them to 
visit the best hospitals everywhere 
and make an investigation. The re- 
sult was a report that alcohol was 
not necessary in the operation of a 
hospital, and that it has never been 


used there. 

—Dr. Howarp A. Kettey (Re 
ATHERTON Du Puy) in The 
February. 


rted by Wa. 
‘orld’s Work, 


Beauty of lyricism traveling hand 
in hand with devastating, rending 
beauty in the realistic manner; the 
beauty of staccato so eminently ap- 
propriate to an age of high-pressure 
salesmanship; the beauty of a gram- 
marless asthmatic chaos heavily 
punctuated with dots, so happily 
adapted to mirror a chaotic world; 
the embroidered beauty of Cabell; 
the massive Roman beauty of the 
profounder periodicals which de- 
light in calling attention to “the 
incidence of the organized acquisi- 
tive appetites upon the uncodr- 
dinated defense-mechanism of mod- 
ern social aggregations,” when they 
mean the 7-cent fare; the dynamic 
beauty which ‘consists in spelling 
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out in full such words as in the 
eighteenth century were rendered 
with the first and last letters and 
a dash between; all these various 
forms of beauty have managed to 
thrive side by side with us. That 
is the advantage of a destruction of 
standards; so many opposite things 


can be true and beautiful. 


—SIMEON GueneEy, in the N. Y. Times 
Book Review, Feb. 26th. 


Living is an art, and it can be 
practiced artistically with as high 
sincerity as Michael Angelo prac- 
ticed the art of sculpture. To wish 
to carve out of the shapeless mass 
of our natures a personality at- 
tractive to others is certainly no less 
worthy an ambition than to carve 
a noble figure from marble. And 
it requires no less of conscious art 
to do it. 


—Farencn Srroruer, in The American Maga- 
zine, February. 


Hardly anything of importance 
has changed. ... The Bible, the 
old hymns, the great Anthems, the 
Lord’s Prayer are just the same. 
... Life ‘has not changed—wed- 
dings, funerals, births, laughter, 
old age, youth—all are just the 
same ... There are no new crimes 


and no new virtues. 


—CHaates Epwarp J&rrenson. (Pastor, 
Broadway Tabernacle for 30 years), quoted in 
the N. Y. Times, March 6th. 


All the psychologists agree that 
a thing can be made to come to 
pass if we think long enough about 
it. By reading a sufficient number 
of mystery stories the American 
people may yet bring it about that, 
everything else being equal, a man 
who has committed murder will be 
une guilty by a jury. 


mnon Straunsxy, in the N. Y. Times 
Book Review, March 25th. 


He [Bertrand Russell] often de- 
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extraordinarily 
judgments about human nature 
with an assured air, as though they 


livers superficial 


were certainties. Bertrand Russell 
says they are true, and therefore 
they must be true. That is fre- 
quently his attitude; he assumes 
what he ought to prove. His fun- 
damental position is dogmatic athe- 
ism, based practically on material- 
ism. Why not object as strongly 
to the dogmatism of the anti- 
theologian as to that of the theolo- 
gian? 

—Dnr. Horace J. Barmoces, Ethical Culture 
leader, quoted in the N. Y. Times, March 26th. 


By a curious paradox there is a 
certain concealment in fame. Pub- 
licity can be draped about a man in 
such a way that it becomes a cloak 
conferring on its wearer the gift of 
invisibility. 

—Herwarp Broun, in The World, April 9th. 

In the Middle Ages men ‘could 
live to themselves in their own 
houses. They made almost every- 
thing they needed. They were 
equipped to get along without their 
neighbors. But it ‘is not so to-day. 

. The civilization in which we 
live is a delicate instrument at the 
mercy of a great war, of a revolu- 


tion, or of natural catastrophes. 
—WittiaM Martin, in the Forum, February. 


Long passages in Shelley’s “Re- 
volt of Islam” and Keat’s “En- 
dymion” are poetical in this sense; 
the reader gathers, probably, no 
definite meaning, but is conscious of 
a poetic medium, of speech eupho- 
nious and measured . . . Such poet- 
ry is not ‘great; it has, in fact, a 
tedious vacuity, and is unworthy of 
a mature mind; but it is poetical, 
and could ‘be produced only by a 
legitimate child of the Muse. 


—Gerorce SANTAYANA, in Poetry and Religion. 








THE POPE AND THE CONSTITUTION. 


By Bertrand L. Conway, 
of the Paulist Fathers. 


N December, 1874, Cardinal New- 

man, in ‘his “Letter to the Duke 
of Norfolk,” refuted Gladstone’s 
“untrustworthy and uncharitable” 
charge of Catholic disloyalty “to 
the constitution, the laws and the 
government of England. With a 
pen that yielded to none in the 
mastery of the English tongue, 
with an honesty and a dignity that 
won many of his readers, the schol- 
arly Cardinal answered in detail 
the English politician’s inaccurate 
statements regarding papal infal- 
libility, the meaning of the Sylla- 
bus, the rights of conscience, and 
the alleged “divided allegiance” of 
the Catholic citizen. 

One would have imagined that 
this able refutation of a most unjust 
charge would have ended the mat- 
ter forever. Many open-minded 
Englishmen indeed declared them- 
selves convinced that a Catholic 
could be a good citizen of the Brit- 
ish Empire. The bigots, however, 
prompted by leaders, angry at the 
recent assertion of the papaliclaims, 
kept on repeating the old calumny 
of Catholic disloyalty, which they 
had inherited from the hypocritical 
Lord Burleigh of Elizabethan days. 
Prejudice never dies. It hands 
down ,its heritage of hatred, born 
of unjust persecution and intoler- 
ance, and only waits a fitting op- 
portunity to blacken the character 
of its opponent, man or institution. 


The opportunity was afforded 
the writer of The Roman Catholic 
Church in the Modern State by 
the popularity of Governor Smith 
of New York, a popularity that 
seemed to designate him as the next 
candidate for the: Democratic nom- 
ination for the Presidency. It was 
bad enough to have a Catholic 
governor in our greatest state and 
a Catholic mayor in our greatest 
city; but the prospect of a Catholic 
president was a direct challenge to 
a Protestant monopoly. It must be 
negatived, therefore, in the name, 
forsooth, of civic and religious lib- 
erty! ‘ 

Governor Smith’s moral integrity 
and marked ability in affairs of 
state could not be questioned. In- 
deed Mr. Marshall wrote of him in 
the most eulogistic terms, a year 
ago, when he first attempted to 
nullify the Constitution by requir- 
ing a religious test as a qualification 
for office in these United States. 
(Article VI.) He wrote: 


“The American people take pride 
in viewing the progress of an Amer- 
ican citizen from the humble estate 
in which his life began towards the 
highest office within the gift of the 
nation. It is for this reason that 
your candidacy for the presidential 
nomination has stirred the en- 


1By Charles C. Marshall. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 


New York: 
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thusiasm of a great body of your 
fellow-citizens. They know and 
rejoice in the hardship and the 
struggle which have fashioned you 
as a leader of men. They know 
your fidelity to the morality you 
have advocated in public and pri- 
vate life, and to the religion you 
have revered; your record of public 
trusts successfully and honestly 
discharged; your spirit of fair play 
and justice even to your political 
opponents. Partisanship bids fair 
to quail before the challenge of 
your personality, and men who 
vote habitually against your party 
are pondering your candidacy with 
sincere respect.”* 


This is high praise indeed. But 
it is not uncharitable to call it a 
mere lawyer’s trick to prejudice 
the jury,—the simple, unthinking, 
and sentimental average American 
citizen,—by showing how kindly 
disposed the writer is towards the 
man whose principles he proceeds 
to denounce most vehemently. As 
an American, Governor Smith, we 
will give you a clean slate for your 
record in public and private life. 
But we regret sincerely you do not 
realize that your Church’s principles 
are directly opposed ‘to the Consti- 
tution of the United States, and 
contrary to the idea of civic and 
religious liberty on which Ameri- 
can institutions are based. So a 
Roman lawyer in the days of Decius 
might have addressed a Christian 
martyr whose death he demanded 
of a prejudiced judge. 

Governor Smith took up the 
gantlet thrown down by Mr. Mar- 
shall, and met him in the open tour- 
ney of the public press. That he 
met his opponent’s accusations ful- 
ly and straightforwardly is gener- 

2The Atlantic Monthly, April, 1927. 
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ally admitted, save by a small body 
of un-American bigots, who un- 
derstand neither the teachings of 
Catholicism nor the principles of 
American democracy. The New 
York Times said of the Governor’s 
able reply: 


“He has with clear and direct 
honesty set his foot upon a hideous 
prejudice, a slimy and un-American 
superstition, which has been threat- 
ening to dominate our public life, 
but which after this will scarcely 
dare to raise its head in the open. 
His answers to Mr. Marshall’s ques- 
tions are downright, explicit and 
categorical. Every one of the im- 
putations thrown upon him as a 
devout Catholic he denies and re- 
jects in good set terms. Governor 
Smith is not speaking for himself 
alone; he makes a solemn protest 
in behalf of millions of American 
citizens, perhaps one sixth of the 
whole population.” 


The Times was wrong in its pre- 
diction. The hideous prejudice has 
again raised its head, and Mr. Mar- 
shall and others, ambitious of the 
notoriety their own abilities would 
never achieve, have been singing the 
same old “No Popery” song without 
realizing that its one-time popular- 
ity has waned. Mr. Marshall’s 
book reads like a sixteenth century 
tract of an obsolete Protestantism, 
or a twentieth century diatribe of a 
discredited Ku-Kluxism. Instead of 
keeping to his thesis, and arguing 
out the question like a gentleman, 
he studiously rakes up from the 
gutters of history the muck of past 
scandals, and tries to throw dust 
in the eyes of his readers by de- 
claiming against “papal aggression,” 
“papal intolerance,” and “papal 
immoral standards of conduct.” 
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Apparently any stick is good enough 
to beat the Pope with, thinks 
Mr. Marshall. Luther, perhaps, in 
granting the dispensation of polyg- 
amy to the Landgrave of Hesse, 
taught him the immoral principle, 
falsely ascribed to the Jesuits, that 
the end justifies the means.* 

In his Preface Mr. Marshall as- 
serts that he eliminates from his dis- 
cussion all idea of the supernatural 
claims of Catholicism. This is like 
writing an estimate of Hamlet with- 
out once making any reference to 
the melancholy Dane. It simply 
cannot be done, Mr. Marshall. For 
the Catholic Church is not a hu- 
man, natural society like the State 
or one of the other churches, but 
a divine, supernatural society es- 
tablished by Christ the Son of God 
to carry on until His second coming 
the work of His Redemption for the 
saving of the souls of men. Its 
teachings are not mere matters of 
opinion due to a fallible interpreta- 
tion of the Bible or of history, but 
a divine revelation of divine doc- 
trine, laws and worship, infallibly 
handed down the centuries by a 
divine tradition, safeguarded from 
error by the abiding presence of 
Christ Himself and the Holy Spirit. 
Its head is St. Peter, the chief of 
the Apostolic body and the first 
Bishop of Rome, the Rock, Key- 
Bearer and Good Shepherd, who 
rules in his successors the universal 
kingdom of God divinely committed 
to his stewardship by Christ, the 
Primary Rock, Key-Bearer and 
Good Shepherd. The Pope is at 
once the President and the Supreme 
Court of the Christian common- 
wealth, ever assisted by God the 
Holy Spirit, when as Shepherd of 
the whole flock of Christ he teaches 
infallibly ex cathedra the faith and 

8Grisar, Luther, IV., pp. 13-79. 
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morals of the deposit of faith taught 
by Jesus and the Twelve. 

We are well aware that’Mr. Mar- 
shall does not admit this, but why 
then does he waste so many pages 
attacking the Catholic Church 
whose divine character he pretends 
to ignore? Why does he mention 
the forged decretals of a well-mean- 
ing but dishonest canonist of Gaul 
in the ninth century, unless he 
wishes to prove the primacy of the 
Pope a human and not a divine in- 
stitution? Why does he ignorantly 
assert that these forgeries “enor- 
mously supported the claims of the 
primacy,” when he ought to know 
that they introduced nothing new 
in the essentials of the. Church’s 
government, and for that very rea- 
son were so readily and so uni- 
versally accepted. Why not inform 
his readers that they did not 
originate in Rome, and that the 
Popes, with but one exception ig- 
nored their existence for some two 
hundred years? Why did he not 
assert that their authenticity was 
questioned, not from the fifteenth 
but from the twelfth century? He 
has never heard of Peter Comestor 
(1178) or Godfrey of Viterbo 
(1180). 

Why does he mention so often 
the fact that there were unworthy 
Popes in the tenth century or at 
the time of the Renaissance, unless 
like a controversialist of the six- 
teenth century he confounds impec- 
cability with infallibility, or like 
Wycliffe believes that grievous sin 
deprives both Pope and King of 
all authority? 

Why does he find fault with the 
Church for not being a democracy, 
and for not basing its authority on 
the consent of the governed, when 
Catholics have always taught that 
the authority of both Pope and 
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Bishop is of divine not human 
right? Irrelevant at least are his 
remarks about the changes in papal 
elections, and false his statement 
that Catholic bishops “are reduced 
to the level of the laity.” 

Why does he object to the Cath- 
olic Church’s avowed purpose of 
“making America Catholic?” If she 
believes she is the “one fold of 
Christ the One Shepherd” is it not 
her bounden duty to persuade 
every man to enter her fold? Bol- 
shevik Russia may forbid the teach- 
ing of religion to Christian youths 
under penalty of imprisonment, 
following the example of the old 
Czarist tyrannical régime, but we, 
thank God, are not living under the 
penal laws of an Elizabeth or a 
Cromwell, a Lenin or a Calles. We 
are living under the freedom guar- 
anteed us by our Constitution, and 
we can make converts to the Faith 
at will. 

Why does Mr. Marshall remind 
us of the dastardly political crime 
of Catherine de’ Medici known as 
the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
when he knows or ought to know 
that the Popes had nothing what- 
ever to do with it? Why does he 
not tell his readers that Charles IX. 
took the whole responsibility for 
these murders, and deceitfully told 
all Europe, the Papacy included, 
that he had so acted merely to fore- 
stall a conspiracy of Coligny and 
his confréres against the lives of all 
the royal family? Gregory XIII.’s 
rejoicing and congratulations were 
on a par with the congratulations 
sent in modern times by one nation 
to another, when news has been re- 
ceived that a King or a President 
has providentially escaped an as- 
sassin’s bomb or bullet. 

Mr. Marshall, like many of his 
coreligionists since the days of 
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Gladstone, devotes a chapter of his 
book to the Syllabus of Pius IX., 
and publishes it in full in an ap- 


pendix. He quotes four proposi- 
tions with the accurate scholarly 
comment of Dr. Ryan of the Cath- 
olic University, but, without at- 
tempting to answer him, tries to 
cover up his own ignorance by stat- 
ing that “such reasoning is not re- 
garded as accomplishing the de- 
sired end.” We refer Mr. Marshall 
to Dr. Ryan’s article in answer to 
Mr. Fountain, which appeared in 
Current History, March, 1928. He 
quotes it himself, but gives no proof 
whatever of having understood it. 
He certainly gives no evidence of 
having read the original texts to 
which the Syllabus—a mere index 
—refers. Is this creditable in a 
lawyer? 

There is nothing in the Syllabus 
that contradicts the principles of 
our American democracy, although 
it undoubtedly does condemn the 
errors of current unbelief and 
Protestantism. I have yet to learn 
that this is a Protestant country, 
like Norway, or Sweden or England 
with a Protestant church by law 
established. Dr. Ryan says that the 
error of amateur theologians who 
attempt to interpret the Syllabus 
“consists of the assumption that the 
true doctrine on the subject affected 
by the condemnation is ascertained 
by formulating the contrary of the 
proposition condemned. In fact, 
the correct doctrine is expressed by 
the contradictory proposition... 
Suppose you assert that every Ne- 
gro is named Johnson. When I de- 
nounce this as false, I do not by im- 
plication assert the contrary uni- 
versal, that no Negro is named 
Johnson. All that my denial com- 
mits me to is the proposition that 
not all Negroes bear that cogno- 
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men.”* If Mr. Marshall had learned 
this elementary rule of interpreta- 
tion, and had consulted the original 
documents to which the Syllabus 
referred, he might have saved him- 
self a great deal of unnecessary 
and irrelevant writing. As it is he 
tries to make his readers believe 
that the Pope has no right to in- 
terpret his own rulings, and that 
Dr. Ryan is a special pleader who 
does not prove his case (p. 86). 
This is impertinent to say the least, 
and I am confident that my objec- 
tion to his gratuitous assertions 
would be sustained by any honest 
judge. 

If, for example, the Syllabus 
condemns the proposition: “The 
Church must be separated from the 
State, and the State from the 
Church,” all that the condemnation 
implies is that the Church should 
not always be separated from the 
Church. Mr. Marshall says all the 
Protestant churches in America 
“endorse the principle of separation 
of Church and State, as objectively 
true, always and everywhere.” We 
grant him at once that the Church 
condemns this error of religious 
sectarians. But he is bound to 
prove that the United States holds 
the same doctrine as these fallible 
churches. That he cannot do. 
When we Catholics maintain that 
the union between Church and State 
is ‘the ideal, we do not, as Mr. Mar- 
shall insinuates, identify this ideal 
with the actual situation that pre- 
vailed throughout the Middle Ages. 
Dr. Pohle writes: “The intimate 
connection of both powers during 
the Middle Ages was only a passing 
and temporary phenomenon, aris- 
ing neither from the essential na- 
ture of the State, nor from that of 
the Church. The Church is free to 

4Current History, March, 1928, p. 782. 
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enter into a more or less close asso- 
ciation with the State, but she can 
also endure actual separation from 
the State, and given favorable cir- 
cumstances may even prosper un- 
der such conditions, as for example 
in the United States.” In the minds 
of atheistic European politicians “a 
free Church in a free State” meant 
the State’s freedom to persecute the 
Church. With us, however, it 
meant in the minds of the founders 
of our Republic a freedom from the 
Protestant intolerance of the penal 
laws and test acts, which had dis- 
graced England and the colonies for 
over two hundred and fifty years. 

Pius IX. and Leo XIII. have more 
than once expressed their satisfac- 
tion with the relations that obtain 
here between Church and State. 
Never since our country began has 
any Pope asked American Catholics 
to oppose the separation of Church 
and State as it exists here for the 
common good; never has any Pope 
called ‘upon them to work for a 
union between them. Cardinal 
Gibbons, a great prelate who won 
the heart of the American people, 
may be given the lie direct by Mr. 
Marshall (p. 199), but the average 
American, respecting both the Car- 
dinal’s honesty and his intelligence, 
accepts his testimony as quoted by 
Governor Smith. He said: “Amer- 
ican Catholics rejoice in our sepa- 
ration of Church and State, and I 
can conceive no combination of cir- 
cumstances likely to arise which 
would make a union desirable to 
either Church or State.” 

I would suggest that Mr. Mar- 
shall read Newman’s explanation 
of various propositions of the Syl- 
labus contained in his Difficulties 
of Anglicans,’ and then weigh care- 
fully the advice he gives to tyros in 

5Vol. II., pp. 284, sqq. 
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theology. “Theology is a science,” 
he writes, “and a science of a spe- 
cial kind; its reasoning, its method, 
its modes of expression, and its 
language are all its own. Every 
science must be in the hands of a 
comparatively few persons—that is, 
of those who have made it a study. 
. . » Young theologians, and still 
more those who are none, are sure 
to mistake in matters of detail; in- 
deed a really first-rate theologian is 
rarely to be found. At Rome the 
rules of interpreting authoritative 
documents are known with a per- 
fection which at this time is scarce- 
ly to be found elsewhere. Some of 
these rules, indeed, are known to 
all priests; but even this general 
knowledge is not possessed by lay- 
men, much less by Protestants, 
however able and experienced in 
their own several lines of study and 
profession.” Governor Smith was 
wise enough and modest enough to 
ask the aid of a competent theolo- 
gian when he answered Mr. Mar- 
shall. His opponent, although dim- 
ly conscious of his incompetence 
(Preface, p. xi), has not been so 
wise. ' 

Mr. Marshall repeats Gladstone’s 
taunt that Popes Gregory XVI. and 
Pius IX. declared freedom of con- 
science a “mad delirium” (delira- 
mentum). What the Popes really 
condemned was indifferentism in 
religion, viz., the theory that men 
could believe what they pleased 
and do what they pleased, inde- 
pendently of the natural and the 
divine law. This seems to be Mr. 
Marshall’s opinion, for he tells us 
“that conscience is independent of 
law.” To insinuate that the Pope 
condemned conscience in the true 
sense of the word is dishonest, as 
Newman told Gladstone, “for the 
Pope’s very mission is to proclaim 
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the moral law . . . On the law of 
conscience and its sacredness are 
founded both his authority in theory 
and his power in fact.” And he 
adds: 


“When men advocate the rights 
of conscience, they in no sense 
mean the rights of the Creator, nor 
the duty to Him, in thought and 
deed, of the creature; but the right 
of thinking, speaking, writing, and 
acting, according to their judgment 
or their humour, without any 
thought of God at all... Con- 
science has rights because it has 
duties; but in this age, with a large 
portion of the public, it is the very 
right and freedom of conscience to 
dispense with conscience, to ignore 
a Lawgiver and Judge, to be in- 
dependent of unseen obligations. 
It becomes a licence to take up any 
or no religion, to take up this or 
that and let it go again, to go to 
church, to go to chapel, to boast of 
being above all religions, and to be 
an impartial critic of each of them. 
Conscience is a stern monitor, but 
in this century it has been super- 
seded by a counterfeit, which the 
eighteen centuries prior to it never 
heard of, and could not have mis- 
taken for it, if they had. It is the 
right of self-will.’’* 


Conscience is not a distinct fac- 
ulty, or the mere sense of right and 
wrong, as Marshall holds; it is the 
intellect working upon a certain 
order of practical ideas. It is a 
dictate of the practical reason, de- 
ciding that a particular action is 
right or wrong. The right con- 
science is not independent of law 
as Mr. Marshall maintains over and 
over again. On the contrary, it ever 
proclaims the duty of submitting to 

6Ibid., p. 250. 
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all properly constituted authority, 
human and divine. When men 
make it the arbiter and measure of 
divine faith, resurrecting the old 
teaching of Protagoras, whom Plato 
refuted, that “man is the measure 
of all things,” the Catholic Church 
rightly condemns this pagan teach- 
ing. 

Mr. Marshall is a great defender 
of the theory of unlimited State 
sovereignty, which he borrows from 
the German Hegel and the English 
Austin. He makes it the final de- 
terminant of morals, and then tries 
to make us believe that this alien, 
absolutist theory of his is Amer- 
ican, because anti-Catholic. That 
is why he seems to get angry when- 
ever he discusses the papal theory 
of the Two Powers,—always with 
capitals. Does he not know that 
this distinction between the two 
powers came into being with the 
advent of Christianity? The pagans 
knew nothing of it, because their 
doctrines were vague, their priest- 
hood subservient to the State, and 
their divinities local. The Catholic 
Church, by the certainty of its mes- 
sage, the divine appointment of its 
ministry, and the universal char- 
acter of its Gospel, made this dis- 
tinction possible. Christ gave it a 
divine sanction when He said: 
“Render therefore to Cesar the 
things that are Cesar’s; and to God, 
the things that are God’s” (Matt. 
xxii., 21). 

Mr. Marshall argues throughout 
his book as if “government by the 
consent of the governed” was 
something alien to Catholicism. If 
his reading had been more exten- 
sive, especially with regard to the 
sources of our political ideas, he 
would have known that the prin- 
ciples of democracy, of representa- 
tive government, and of constitu- 
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tional limitation which underlie 
our institutions are Catholic, and, 
strangely enough, medieval Cath- 
olic to the core. 

Royal autocracy which we Amer- 
icans repudiated in 1776, began 
with Emperors like Henry IV. of 
Germany, and Kings like Philip the 
Fair of France, who fought against 
the Popes of their day. The Ren- 
aissance revived the pagan abso- 
lutism of the Roman Czsars, and 
the sixteenth century revolt, de- 
pendent upon the Lutheran princes 
and the Tudor despots for its main- 
tenance and spread, exalted beyond 
measure the princely power, even 
to the extent of permitting them to 
regulate the consciences of their 
subjects. The Treaty of West- 
phalia, which Mr. Marshall praises, 
was the Protestant charter of re- 
ligious despotism. Through its in- 
fluence the people of the Palatinate 
were forced within sixty years to 
change their religion four times at 
the bidding of their rulers. This 
was liberty of conscience with a 
vengeance! 

One of Mr. Marshall’s favorite 
authors writes: “The Reformation 
has left upon the statute book an 
emphatic assertion of unfettered 
sovereignty vested in the king.’ 
He adds in another place: “Luther 
denied any limitation of political 
power either by Pope or people, nor 
can it be said that he showed any 
sympathy for representative insti- 
tutions. He upheld the inalienable 
and divine authority of kings.”* 
And again: “Luther based royal 
authority upon divine right with 
practically no reservation.”® Lord 
Acton, another favorite author of 
Mr. Marshall’s, says of another Re- 


7The Divine Right of Kings, p. 91. 
8Cambridge Modern History, Ill., p. 379. 
9Gerson to Grotius, p. 61. 
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former: “Calvin judged that the 
people are unfit to govern them- 
selves, and declared the popular as- 
sembly an abuse.” 

This was contrary to the me- 
dieval Catholic political theory. 
Gierke, another favorite of Mr. Mar- 
shall’s, writes: “An ancient and 
generally entertained opinion re- 
garded the will of the people as the 
source of temporal power; political 
authority by divine right and abso- 
lute power was wholly alien to the 
Middle Ages.” A fourth writer, 
whom Mr. Marshall lists, says: 
“The Emperor derived his authority 
ultimately no doubt from God, but 
immediately from the nation; and 
this fact needs no serious demon- 
stration.””*? 

We find no mention of Cardinal 
Bellarmine or his fellow-Jesuit, 
Suarez, in Mr. Marshall’s pages. 
Why not? Evidently because they 
were ardent upholders of popular 
sovereignty against the divine right 
of kings, so angrily defended by the 
Protestant despot, James I. of Eng- 
land. James I. held that the King 
derives his power immediately and 
directly from God, and that, there- 
fore, he is accountable to God alone 
for his actions and his laws. As 
his complacent lawyers, a sorry 
tribe, put it: “What pleases the 
king has the vigor of law; the 
prince is free from the law.” If he 
governs badly or is cruel and un- 
just, his subjects have no other re- 
course but prayer! 

Bellarmine thus answered the 
royal amateur theologian. All men, 
he says, were born free and equal. 
Therefore, there is no reason why 
amongst equals one should rule 

10History of Freedom, p. 42. 

11Political Theories of the Middle Ages, 
p. 38 


" 12History of Medieval Political .Theory in 
the West, 1., p. 292; IIl., p. 153. 
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rather than another. The political 
power indeed emanates from God 
(Dan. iv., 22; Rom. xiii., 1), but it is 
not a divine right derived imme- 
diately from God. Nature demands 
a ruler of the State for its general 
welfare and preservation, but the 
divine law has not given the power 
to rule to any one man. It resides 
immediately in the multitude or the 
community as a whole, and they 
alone can transfer it to one man or 
to a few. Particular forms of gov- 
ernment are determined not by the 
divine law, but by the law of na- 
tions. For legitimate reasons the 
people can change the government 
to an aristocracy or to a democra- 
cy. It depends upon the consent 
of men to place over themselves a 
king, a counsel or a magistrate. In 
most cases the election of a ruler 
is better than hereditary succession. 
Bellarmine argued that if the 
people have the right to confer the 
whole political power upon a par- 
ticular individual, they certainly 
have the lesser right of determining 
the conditions under which the 
transfer is to take place; i. e. to 
constitute representative bodies, or 
parliaments, who are to limit the 
powers of the ruler. He utterly de- 
nies the absolutist theory that every 
State law, just or unjust, is bind- 
ing. Civil laws indeed bind in con- 
science, but they must not go 
counter to reason or the common 
good. He writes: “A bad law is not 
a valid law. Good laws are not a 
curtailment of liberty, but the 
charter of every man’s right. When 
laws do not protect men’s rights, 
but infringe upon them, and when 
laws are an impediment to the 
community’s development and wel- 
fare, they are not good laws, and 
therefore they are not valid laws.” 
We commend this Jesuit medi- 
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eval theory to Mr. Marshall’s care- 
ful study. It reminds us strongly 
of the Declaration of Independence, 
which competent scholars have de- 
clared to be “an accurate transcript 
of the Catholic mind.”** That men 
are born free and equal; that the 
people are endowed by their Creator 
with certain inalienable rights; 
that governments are instituted to 
secure these rights; that govern- 
ments derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed; 
that the people have the right to 
alter and abolish any government 
destructive of these ends;—all these 
principles are common to the Dec- 
laration of Independence and to the 
Catholic teaching of Cardinal Bell- 
armine’s De Laicis and his De Cler- 
icis, and of his friend Suarez’ 
Defensio.* We are not at all 
astonished to find James I. stigma- 
tizing Bellarmine’s treatise on popu- 
lar sovereignty and the consent of 
the governed as “blasphemous and 
seditious, allowing subjects to dis- 
pute what a king may do in the 
height of his power.”*5 We are not 
astonished to find him ordering 
Suarez’ book to be publicly burned 
in England. 

“A bad law is not a valid law,” 
said Bellarmine, denouncing the un- 
just penal laws of the England of 
his day. That is good Catholic 
doctrine. That is why, in the name 
of liberty of conscience, the Catholic 
bishops and priests of Germany 
protested against “the bad Falk 
laws” of Bismarck’s Kulturkampf. 
That is why, in the name of liberty 
of conscience, the bishops and 
priests of Mexico to-day have suf- 
fered exile and death in their de- 

183A, O’Rahilly, in Studies, March, 1919. 

14James Brodrick, Blessed Robert Cardinal 
Bellarmine, 2 vols.; De Scorraille, Francois 


Suarez, 2 vols. 
15The Political Works of James I., p. 307. 
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termined protest against “the bad 
laws” of Elias (Calles), the one 
time gambler and saloon keeper, 
who now rules the destinies of 
Mexico. Who is the patriot after 
the Washington or the Jefferson 
model? Windhorst, who brought 
the Machiavellian Bismarck to his 
knees, or Mr. Marshall, the up- 
holder of Prussian autocracy and 
her policy of blood and iron? The 
Archbishop of Mexico who lately 
died in exile or Mr. Marshall, who 
upholds the Mexican dictatorship? 
Let the American people decide. 

The men chiefly responsible for 
the framing of our Constitution :— 
George Mason, Thomas Jefferson 
and James Madison—certainly 
were influenced by the views of 
the Jesuit Cardinal. Bellarmine’s 
works were in the library of the 
Princeton University—Madison was 
a graduate of that famous institu- 
tion—and the Patriarcha of Fil- 
mer, James I.’s theologian, which 
contained an accurate summary of 
the Cardinal’s views, was in Jeffer- 
son’s library. Jefferson and Madi- 
son were certainly acquainted with 
Locke’s Two Treatises of Govern- 
ment, and with Algernon Sidney’s 
Discourses, which were also in Jef- 
ferson’s library. Both these writers 
were known to every cultivated 
American at the time of the Dec- 
laration of Independence. One of 
Mr. Marshall’s favorite authors 
says: “Locke and Sidney, if they 
did not take their political faith 
bodily from Suarez and Bellarmine, 
managed in a remarkable degree to 
conceal the difference between the 
two.”2* None of these facts—and 
certainly they are essential to his 
thesis—are even mentioned by Mr. 
Marshall. 


16Transactions of the Royal Society, 
p. 74. 
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We have no space to discuss Mr. 
Marshall’s references to the Albi- 
gensian Crusade, the Inquisition, 
the jailing, in a palace, of Galileo, 
the deposing power of the popes and 
the like. He will find all the real 
problems they suggest treated in 
Vacandard’s Inquisition, or in the 
Catholic Encyclopedia. He might 
at least have told us that the 
Cathari were a _ Bolshevik, anti- 
social and anti-Christian sect, and 
that Innocent’s Crusade against 
them was approved by Catholic 
Christendom, the League of Nations 
of the time, and by the greatest na- 
tional assembly (the Lateran Coun- 
cil) that Europe had ever witnessed. 
He might at least have told us that 
“public opinion, which does not 
muzzle a Huxley to-day” (why Hux- 
ley, Mr. Marshall?) in the Mid- 
dle Ages lynched heretics all over 
the continent, just as Southerners 
lynch Negroes to-day for rape. 
Both deemed the law too slow or 
costly in its workings. We Cath- 
olics and Americans are not called 
upon to approve either one or the 
other. What indeed have Catholics 
to do with the injustices or cruelties 
of the past? We would not dream 
of barring an Episcopalian from 
office because Elizabeth murdered 
priests in the old penal days, nor 
would we vote against a Presby- 
terian simply because Calvin burned 
Servetus for denying the Trinity. 

As for the problems arising out 
of the mixed jurisdiction of Church 
and State, they have all been 
thrashed out so often by Leo XIII. 
(Encyclical on the Christian Con- 
stitution of States), Dr. Ryan (The 
State and the Church) and by the 
Abbé d’Hulst (Conferences de Notre 
Dame. Caréme de 1895) that we 
can afford to leave them out of our 
reckoning. We might remark in 
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passing that the Vanderbilt-Marl- 
borough marriage case was a clear 
instance of compulsion to marry, as 
eminent English Protestant lawyers 
who have read the evidence in the 
Acta Sanctz Sedis have admitted, 
and that the Marconi-O’Brien mar- 
riage was also null and void be- 
cause the two parties made its dis- 
solubility a strict condition of their 
consent. 

Catholics are not bound to de- 
fend every annulment given by 
Pope or Bishop in the history of the 
Church. Pastor, for example, styles 
the annulment of Lucrezia Borgia’s 
marriage to Giovanni Sforza as a 
“disgraceful affair,”** but the an- 
nulment of Louis XII.’s marriage 
with Jeanne of Valois was, despite 
the ignorance of Lord Acton, void 
on four counts: the marriage had 
not been consummated; Louis had 
been forced to marry Jeanne by her 
father Louis XI.; there were two 
other impediments of spiritual re- 
lationship and consanguinity to the 
fourth degree. 

To speak of the demoralizing ef- 
fect of the Church’s marriage laws 
is like speaking of the demoraliz- 
ing effect of the Ten Command- 
ments. That calumny we consider 
the most unpardonable of the 
many false statements: in this vol- 
ume. Mr. Marshall ought to know— 
he does know—that Protestantism 
with its denial of the sacramental 
character of marriage is respon- 
sible for the low moral standards 
that prevail to-day. He certainly 
cannot blame the Catholic Church 
for the 150,000 divorces annually 
granted in these United States. 
With regard to decrees of nullity, 
does not Mr. Marshall know that in 
five years England and Wales 
granted 310 such decrees, while the 

itHistory of the Popes, V., p. 250. 
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Rota, legislating for the whole 
world granted only 98 in the same 
period. Mr. Marshall sees little dif- 
ference between an annulment and 
a divorce. I suppose he would see 
no difference between tearing up a 
genuine fifty-dollar bill, and declar- 
ing another fifty-dollar bill a coun- 
terfeit. 

Disraeli has some very caustic re- 
marks about lawyers in his famous 
letter to the Morning Post, ‘written 
nearly one hundred years ago (June 
5, 1838). He writes: “I am in- 
formed that it is quite useless, and 
even unreasonable to expect from 
Mr. Austin any satisfaction for these 
impertinent calumnies, because Mr. 
Austin is a member of an honorable 
profession, the first principle of 
whose practice appears to be that 
they may say anything provided 
they be paid for it. The privilege 
of circulating falsehood with im- 
punity is delicately described as do- 
ing your duty to your client, which 
appears to be a very different proc- 
ess from doing your duty to your 
neighbor.” 

Mr. Marshall might argue that we 
in quoting these words are de- 
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nouncing an honorable profession, 
and therefore strive to rouse up all 
the lawyers in the country against 
the Church. No, Disraeli had in 
mind one particular lawyer, who 
had calumniated him for party pur- 
poses. To generalize from a par- 
ticular is the fault of all contro- 
versialists. Had Mr. Marshall kept 
this fallacy in mind he could have 
reduced his volume to a brochure. 
I have reviewed three thousand 
books in the course of the past 
forty years. I have never come 
across one that was disfigured by 
more inaccuracies, whether in ques- 
tions of philosophy, theology, canon 
law, or history. It is a plea for 
Protestantism and not in any sense 
a defense of American democracy. 
Catholic loyalty to the Republic has 
been tested in every war we have 
fought from the beginning, whether 
against Protestant England or 
against Catholic Spain. Our record 
in public life is a record of a trust 
worthily fulfilled, from Charles Car- 
roll of Carrollton down to Chief 
Justice White. “By their fruits 
you shall know them” (Matt., vii., 
16), said Christ the Son of God. 
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life in all their various aspects. The influence of the present interest in avia- 
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to the career and achievements of Colonel Lindbergh. It may be imagined, 
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merits of the essays sent in. Most of the work was very well “documented” 
and it was evident that the writers had given much painstaking labor to 
collecting the necessary data. However, since a large body of excellent work 
had from the nature of the case to be set aside, the judges had to adopt other 
criteria than merely those of accurate knowledge or careful research. The 
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literary style and on the presence of that vein of originality which gives an 
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WORDS, WORDS, WORDS. 


By JANE CONSIDINE. 


“What’s in a name? that which we call a rose, 
By any other name would smell as sweet.” 


RANTED, Mr. Shakespeare! 

But how could you, a poet and 
employer of words, so slight your 
faithful servants? No word but 
twilight-soft “rose” could apply to 
that fair flower. Suppose the 
Namer-of-Things had called it “dan- 
delion?” The rose would have died 
of the shock! 

Only words! But what important 
things they are. A world of use- 
fulness and beauty is embodied in 
their letters. They are like fire, 
useful friends but dangerous play- 
things, for the turn or shade of 
meaning often makes a great differ- 
ence. A misplaced comma, and a 
fortune is lost; a misspelled word, 
and a nation is thrown into turmoil. 
Once said or written, it is as hard 
to recall a word as to stem the flood 
of a bursting dam. Words go on 
forever. 

Philip of Macedon wrote this 
message to the Spartans: “If I enter 
Laconia, I will level Lacedemon to 
the ground.” And the ephors of 
Sparta replied with just one word: 
“If.” No message could have em- 
bodied more contempt or defiance. 
The Spartans, trained to say much 
in few words, knew that what was 
left unsaid was more important 
than what was written at length. 
The one word, “If” was a key which 
opened the door of their minds 
and revealed their opinions and de- 
terminations and was more im- 
pressive than a lengthy epistle. 
Words unexpressed often can con- 
vey more than a clear statement 


—Romeo and Juliet. 


and sometimes they will convey to 
the reader more than is intended. 

So consider carefully these mes- 
sengers of thought before you re- 
lease them with their burdens of 
joy or sorrow that are everlasting. 
They cannot be recalled nor si- 
lenced. 

And our words are things of 
beauty, ever growing and changing, 
dying and reviving, being born and 
springing up, like Topsy, without 
ceremony. Our great poets have 
enriched the language by producing 
words; words with correct parents 
and long lines of ancestors, proper- 
ly Anglo-Saxon or Latin. The Top- 
sys have come up from the peo- 
ple and gradually and firmly 
pushed themselves forward until 
the authorities of the language are 
forced ‘to recognize the gamin- 
children at their elbows and give 
them seats in the well-ordered 
school of words. 

And from where have these 
things which make our English 
come? Our words have descended 
mostly from the Anglo-Saxon, the 
Latin and the French with a smat- 
tering from almost every other 
tongue. The Latin and French can 
be easily traced, since these tongues 
are still generally taught. “Defen- 
deo” can easily be the parent of “de- 
fend”; and where did “serve” and 
“servant” come from but “servo”? 
There is a perverseness in many of 
the words which are borrowed from 
the French; the word “curate” is 
“vicaire” in French; and “vicar” is 
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“curé”; “screw” is translated “vis”; 
“nut” becomes “écrou”; and the 
word “étau” is “vise” in its English 
coat, which is all nicely jumbled 
and yet satisfactory to all. 

The words evolved from the old 
Anglo-Saxon roots, since their his- 
tory is not so well known to the 
general public, have a quaint and 
mysterious charm for the! discover- 
er. Such a humble word as “char- 
woman,” for instance, comes from 
the verb “cyre” or “cyran,” to turn, 
so it can be seen that this female 
is one who takes a turn at work. 
And, to mount higher,—the word 
for wife, “cwene” or “quen” now 
has assumed the dignity of “queen.” 
“Lent” was not originally a period 
of fasting but the name applied to 
March, which was the “length 
month” or “lenet-monat.” The 
Anglo-Saxon word “pyndan,” to 
shut up or confine, has many de- 
scendants. “Pond” is one, being a 
place where water is confined; 
“pen,” an enclosure, and “bin,” a 
chest to hold corn, are others of 
this numerous family. 

As for words whose meaning has 
changed, their number is legion. 
“Beat” was “to urge or enforce”— 
still an apt definition,—a “corpse” 
could walk around and was still 
a living body; “consume” was “to 
die,” and “conceited” was a term 
of praise. The “engine” was ap- 
plied only to the rack, and an “imp” 
could be “most angelic” since he 
was merely a child. A “niece” or 
a “nephew” was any remote de- 
scendant, and to be “simple” meant 
that one was not of gentle birth, 
while “toys” were not proper play- 
things for children when they were 
rumors or idle reports. 

So came our language, from these 
ancestors, and now it stands first 
among spoken tongues, with over 
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one hundred and thirty million 
people using it daily. On its climb 
through the centuries it has ac- 
quired many orphan children from 
almost every other language—and 
so, Mr. Shakespeare, be careful of 
those fragile, changing servants, 
your words. 

Take all of these creatures and 
examine them closely; you can 
discover how wonderful they are. 
All made from twenty-six letters, 
and evolved through all the years, 
they are each an individual be- 
ing with personalities and family 
connections all their own; they 
are hung with the misty ghosts 
of words that have gone before 
them. 

Could any word but “star” just 
express that far-away, crystal 
point? Could you suggest a more 
suitable word than “light” to de- 
scribe the vital illumination? True, 
some words are not so very appro- 
priate; “dog” somehow suggests a 
sizeable, sturdy animal, while the 
French “chien” has the slight 
friskiness of a terrier. As to the 
canine’s “bark”—that word belongs 
to the rough coat which guards the 
trunk of a tree. 

And “tree” is a beautiful word. 
It is free and green and leafy all 
at once. “Leaves” belong to a tree 
and not between the confining 
covers of a book, whose pages are 
properly, learnedly and primly— 
pages as they are pressed together 
on a shelf. But sometimes, when 
the book is opened and its worlds 
of words are quickened to life by 
your mind, they are suddenly living 
“leaves.” 

These words are yours to em- 
ploy, your world. The business 
man dictates histo his stenogra- 
pher—“Yours of the eighteenth re- 
ceived,”—which is just black and 
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white, but very useful. The pedlar 
cries his wares—“Fresh fish, fresh 
fish, oysters, lobsters!”—also very 
useful words, with a little color 
when they stand so. But to the 
authors and poets are words espe- 
cially given, and they must see the 
poetry which these contain. Some 
words are complete poems. “Dawn” 
is only emphasized when one at- 
tempts to describe it, for the es- 
sence is in the word itself. “Moon” 
—well, what is the moon but that? 
And the delicacy of the word “fan” 
is indeed adequate to stand alone. 
The verbs have been neglected. 
“Dive”—to choose at random,—is 
there a word of more cool and 
flashing swiftness? “To course” is 
better than “to run,” and “to be” 
is sufficient unto itself. 

But these must be joined and 
entwined— 

Mr. Shakespeare, I bow to you in 
the tremendousness of your genius, 
which used words so perfectly, and 
released to vivid life their passive 
personalities. You said: 
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“, . . jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain 
tops.” 


and 


“In the dark backward and abysm 
of time.” 


and 


“, . . my age is as a lusty winter, 
Frosty, but kindly.” 


And so many other things which 
hold the ghosts and shadows of 
words that they are too numerous 
to mention. I can teach you noth- 
ing and learn all from your temples 
of literature. I am a fool attacking 
a monarch, the bird who dashes 
himself to death against the beacon 
of a lighthouse. 

But still, Mr. Shakespeare, while 
your rose would smell as sweet, if 
it were not called a “rose” no one 
would know of its sweetness. There 
is a little world in every word, Sir, 
and I feel that you are insincere to 
so condemn them. 


———~ 





LEAVES FROM A GREENHOUSE. 


By MAXINE KAISER. 


WILL always love the warm, fra- 

grant odor, the glorious sunlight, 
and the many colored blossoms of 
a greenhouse. As my father was a 
florist, I could play in the green- 
houses as much as I wished; and 
back from my occasional jaunts 
outdoors I would always return to 
them with a coterie of little play- 
mates. Usually we played “house.” 
Every child does—either beneath 
some shady porch awning, or under 
the linden tree, or perhaps some- 
where in the good old garage. But 
our realm was a palace of crystal, 


trellised with verdant ivy and peri- 
winkle, which we called Vinca vine. 
Into a corner of one of the cyclamen 
houses, we managed with onerous 
exertion to drag a few empty bulb 
boxes from the storage room. Thus 
we furnished our little house. Up- 
right, the boxes were chiffoniers; 
and when turned down they were 
converted into fashionable divans. 
But as our lease soon expired (my 
father decided we were in the way) 
we were obliged to move to a more 
tropical country. 


This was the palm house. The 
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benches were filled with cibotium 
ferns; rubber, dracena, and pan- 
dranus plants and palms—every 
sort of vegetation to suggest the 
jungles. On a high, large dais, 
above the palms, were orchid plants, 
delicately fringed blossoms of ame- 
thyst colored purple, or white moon- 
stone. Here they thrived in black 
osmunda fiber moss and rays of 
sunshine. We were now the ship- 
wrecked “Robinson Family”; and 
we were forced to eat tulip bulbs 
and asparagus fern, and make our 
boots of rubber plants. Here we 
patiently kept our abode, slowly 
dying from the heat of the dank 
equator. We were rescued in due 
time, however, by my father. 
(Flower bulbs and asparagus fern 
can be put to more profitable uses 
than the maintenance of marooned 
families.) 

Now about this time, the French 
and Indian war took place in our 
history books, and we were obliged, 
after school hours, to defend our- 
selves from the barbaric Algon- 
quins. Willy was pony expressman 
who had to get the mail to the 
frontiersmen of the Ohio valley. 
He galloped down the walk, sur- 
rounded by forests of flowers and 
fording the streams of water left 
from watering the plants. Once 
“we Indians” attacked him from 
our ambush in the pot shed, and 
his head was scalped on a huge, 
eathenware flower pot. “But long 
it could not last” for Willy would 
not allow his head to be severed 
from him more than once. The 
game being over, we decided to re- 
sume our housekeeping. 

It was April! Tulip and daffodil 
time! Some of the houses were 
potted with roses, fairly swelling 
with aromatic fragrance. There 
were polyantha roses, hybrid per- 
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petuals, and climbing roses, whose 
long vines were twisted into basket, 
pyramid, and globe shapes. It was 
at this time that a most scientific 
idea came to us. Mother had re- 
ceived a bottle of Blue Rose Per- 
fume for her birthday. Now why 
hadn’t we thought of making per- 
fume before? And think of the 
money! There would be enough 
to overflow our cigar box coffers, 
with plenty left to buy a new lasso, 
having broken the other in an at- 
tempt by “us cowboys” to catch a 
runaway heifer (none other than 
Fritzie, our dachshund). Into the 
perfumery business we determined 
to go! So with empty lard pails in 
hand, we walked up and down the 
aisles of one of the rose houses 
picking the pretty, pink petals that 
chanced to drop from off some of 
the plants. After obtaining one of 
mother’s old stock pots for a cruci- 
ble, we dumped the petals in, and 
added a quart of fresh water with 
all the accuracy of real chemists. 
Next in our process of manufacture, 
we placed the mixture over a bonfire 
that we built; and with ominous 
speeches of witchcraft, sat down to 
watch “fire burn and cauldron 
bubble.” Because we didn’t use 
blue roses, we were compelled to 
add a few drops of blueing in order 
to have our perfume sell under the 
most attractive name of Blue Rose 
Perfume. After our fire had slowly 
died down, we set the precious 
cauldron aside to cool. I will never, 
never forget how dreadfully disap- 
pointed we were to find our desires 
completely frustrated. The liquid 
was stagnant and fetid, whereas we 
awaited the fragrance of sweet 
ambrosia. 

Once when one of the green- 
houses was nicotined to kill the 
Aphis, a green fly very harmful to 
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plants, Willy, alias Chief Stick-in- 
the-Mud, dared me, Chief Feather 
Head, to remain with him in this 
greenhouse. Fairly overcome with 
nausea, we brave chiefs were barely 
rescued in time from the fumigated 
place; and we were put to bed 
amidst a gospel of reprimands and 
precautions. 

Sometimes we played at the saw- 
dust ring, chining ourselves on the 
purlin supports, and flinging our 
small bodies over and over them. 
Then again, we would hide in the 
bulb shed, a favorite place during 
games of hide-and-seek. Here were 
kept lily bulbs from Japan and the 
Burmuda Islands; and tulip, hy- 
acinth, and narcissa bulbs from Hol- 
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land. I saw them all grow from 
odorless, onion shaped bulbs to 
fragile, fragrant flowers. 


Now I look back and wonder 
how I could ever just have played 
amidst these balmy, beautiful blos- 
soms without pausing to draw, or 
write, or do something to show I 
was noticing them. Much as the old 
sailor of Breton longs for the open 
sea, or the finch in his iron cage 
craves the freedom of the great, 
wide sky, so do I too desire to re- 
turn to the flower home of my 
childhood—to live again among the 
pure, bell-shaped lilies, the verdant 
fronds, the dainty primroses, and 
sweet-scented buddleias. 
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THE FAMILY IN THE ATTIC. 


By Lyp1aA HERMANN. 


NE fateful afternoon—for sure- 

ly the day is fateful when one 
discovers that she is grown up—I 
decided that I must lay aside my 
family of dolls for more dignified 
amusements; so I pulled and tugged 
at a huge box until I grew weary, 
and I did sigh occasionally; for 
there was just a wee pang of re- 
gret in finding out that I had grown 
up. 
When I finally succeeded in get- 
ting the box up to my attic domain, 
I sat down and gazed sadly at my 
family of eight, famous girls. Then, 
I told them that they were afflicted 
with sleeping sickness and that they 
would probably be ill for many days. 
It really was necessary to make an 
excuse to the poor darlings for so 
unwarranted a procedure lest their 
sensitive natures be deeply hurt. 
I must say, though, that my family 
always acquiesced beautifully when- 


ever I said anything. Oh, if they 
could have realized the throbs of 
pain surging through my heart as 
I fondled them, one by one, and 
laid them to sleep in the great box. 
First of all, I took Faith in my 
arms. How intense and true was 
my love for her. Faith was a 
dancer. She was lithe, gay, laugh- 
ing, blue-eyed, and winsome. She 
was exactly like her name; she be- 
lieved in every one and everything; 
she never found a flaw in anything, 
and as Cowper says, “Never heed- 
lessly set foot upon a flower.” 
Elizabeth was a quiet lass. She 
was gifted with a voice like a night- 
ingale. People who heard her sim- 
plest folk song were immediately 
ecstatic. Like Faith’s, her eyes were 
blue, only more so, and her smile 
was still more wistful. 
Now Paula was different. 
pose all violinists are. 


I sup- 
Mothers 
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should never be partial, but I could 
not help loving Paula better than 
any of the others. She was dark— 
her hair, her eyes, and even her 
skin was a deep sun-kissed tint. 
She was a dreamer who lived a 
hundred other lives in playing her 
beloved instrument. She could 
create strange, rare lands wherein 
dwelt all ideal people—people who 
were always doing the generous, 
the unexpected; people who loved 
and were loved; people for whom 
she sought continually in life, but 
whom she seemed never to find. 
Then, in a moment I knew that 
she had left that world and was off 
somewhere by herself watching the 
horizon for “junk sails coming out 
of the East” bringing gifts and treas- 
ures from all corners of the earth 
and sea. Then, again, she followed 
trails into El Doradoes of misty 
clouds or sunsets; or she wove rain- 
bows of quiet and peace. I knew 
by merely looking into her dreamy 
smiling eyes that her thoughts 
dwelt far from her surroundings. 
I understood all the moods and 
fancies of her sweet nature. 
Barbara was younger. She was 
an athlete. Her hair was short long 
before that became the vogue; it 
was light, curly, and thick. While 
her sisters used creams to prevent 
sunburn, she daubed her shoulders 
with lotions to prevent the sunburn 
from becoming too painful. She 
loved horses and mountains, flowers 
and lakes. Barbara was tender, 
rather impulsive, and much like a 
tomboy at times. She swam; she 
knew every athletic sport; and it 
was her greatest ambition to become 
a nurse. Of course, I loved her; 
and, I admit, I did rather envy her 
her love of sports. But I failed 
completely to comprehend it. 
Elsie was a social butterfly. She 
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flitted from debutante parties to ice 
tournaments. She had a love of the 
artistic. When Elsie was seventeen, 
she taught French and Italian at a 
fashionable school in the East. 
When she was eighteen, she could 
not decide whether to write an 
etiquette book or to become an 
actress. When she was nineteen, 
a young man saw her auburn curls 
and settled the question for her. I 
could not approve of Elsie. While 
I was extremely proud of her ver- 
satility, I could not help but disap- 
prove of her flighty ways. 

Joan was the baby. Her sisters 
sought vainly to teach her the arts 
in which they found delight. Paula, 
I think was the nearest to succeed- 
ing; for Joan loved music passion- 
ately. She was interested in paint- 
ing, and many of her works of art 
were favorably criticized by the 
connoisseurs of New York. 

There is yet one of whom I have 
not spoken, and I purposely forgot 
her until now. Anne was ill prac- 
tically all of her life. She had 
loosening of the rubbers—the rub- 
ber that held her limbs together 
just would not stay tight. One day 
she fell down the steps and broke 
her head. Oh, it was terrible! But 
all people must die, and like a good 
mother I wiped the tears that 
clouded my eyes and commenced 
the preparations for the funeral. 
I went to the store to secure a 
casket. I lined it with silk and 
placed my darling daughter in it. 
Oh, my poor Anne! Then a diffi- 
culty presented itself. How could 
I ever let her lie in the cold ground 
all alone? There could not possibly 
be just one person in a cemetery. 
Anyway Anne was a nervous child, 
and probably would be frightened. 
Finally I decided to go into a near- 
by wood in order to search for more 
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dead. After two hours of intense 
search, I returned with four dead 
birds. These I buried first. Then, 
with great solemnity I laid dear 
Anne to rest. I can never forget the 
torture it caused me to throw the 
sand over her beautiful face. I 
wept bitterly, and for three days I 
kept fresh flowers and toothpick 
crosses over each grave. The ca- 
lamities that occurred within those 
three days, however, showed me 
plainly that something must be done 
to relieve my grief. Indeed, it was 
so intense, this grief, that while try- 
ing to pursuade Joan to eat raisins, 
I pushed her teeth down her throat. 
I cried so much over Faith that her 
curls came out. I pulled Paula’s 
scalp off, and I broke Barbara’s bed 
by sitting on it. There was nothing 
to do but to resurrect Anne, so with 
a large spoon I dug her up. She 
still smiled at me, but her mouth 
was filled with dirt. Her burial did 
not in any way lessen her disease 
nor her cracked head. There was 
just one kind way to put Anne in 
peace. I decided for her that she 
desired intensely to enter the con- 
vent, for then the great cracks 
would be forever hidden beneath a 
veil; and to this day, she is lying 
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at the bottom of an old trunk won- 
derfully happy. 

To-day I can laugh at my famous 
family; but I do it softly lest they, 
who were always so eager to do 
my will, should hear and feel hurt. 
Sometimes fancy leads me back to 
those dear doll days; and often I 
hold them, one by one, in my arms 
and think over the lives they repre- 
sented. Probably in those same doll 
days I visited more lands, real or 
otherwise, than any other girl. 

I cannot recall definitely—it is 
so very long ago you know—but I 
think that I had a wonderful idea 
that in each of my dolls should 
be embodied an ideal, and that I 
wanted to be the sum of them all. 
Sometimes I am sorry that I have 
grown up, for not even school days 
can replace the dream-filled days of 
childhood. Sometimes I wish that 
I might go back to all my dolls, 
for perhaps they 


“Wonder as waiting the long years 
through 

In the dusty attic air 

What has become of the mother 
true 

Who kissed them and put them — 
there.” 








THE DRAMA. 


By EUPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT. 


I. A REVIEW OF THE SEASON. 


ROADWAY has certainly been 
cordial to native American 
drama during 1927-28. Of the nine- 
teen outstanding original successes 
of the winter only six are foreign 
made; as two of these claim author- 
ship of the leading dramatists of 


the English-speaking world, Gals- 
worthy and Shaw, their inclusion 
hardly detracts from the strength of 
the American record. 

We append a list of these plays 
under their respective classifica- 
tions: 











CoMEDY. | DRAMA. MELODRAMA. 
Royal Family Porgy Mary Dugan 
Paris Bound Coquette Silent House 
Baby Cyclone Marco Millions Interference 
Bachelor Father Strange Interlude Dracula 
Burlesque Escape 


Shannons of Broadway 
Excess Baggage 
Doctor’s Dilemma 
Ivory Door 

Volpone 











Five of them—Escape, The Doc- 
tor’s Dilemma, The Ivory Door, 
Marco Millions, and Strange Inter- 
lude—we venture to believe will 
survive as literature. In all of them 
the greatest development of art 
seems to lie not so much in the play 
itself or the actors but in the pro- 
duction. The casting, the direction 
and the settings; the general atmos- 
phere created; the vivid picture 
presented, are for most of these 
plays the salient feature. With the 
exception of Coquette and The 
Shannons of Broadway not one of 
them is completely dependent upon 
a personality. 

There are some who say that the 
success of Escape is due to the play- 
ing of Leslie Howard but we main- 
tain that the play itself is much 
stronger than the man and that 
Mr. Howard owes more to Gals- 


worthy than Galsworthy does to 
Howard. Porgy is unquestionably 
an example of a triumph in produc- 
tion, as the story is submerged in 
the general interest evoked in Cat- 
fish Alley and its dwellers. Bur- 
lesque and Excess Baggage depend 
entirely upon the flavor of their 
theatrical background. In either 
instance their stories translated into 
everyday surroundings would sink 
below the commonplace. The Royal 
Family has but a slight plot; half 
of its piquancy is that it opens the 
door to precincts rarely viewed by 
the public—the home life of famous 
stage favorites. There is no ques- 
tion but that its lines and char- 
acterization are extremely clever 
but it is the general excellence of 
the cast and the details of the direc- 
tion that lift it beyond the clouds 
of the average. The same can be 
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said of the richly smooth perform- 
ance of Interference; the acute real- 
ism of Mary Dugan; the brilliant 
buncombe of The Bachelor Father; 
the fantastic finesse of The Ivory 
Door; the analytic rarefications of 
Strange Interlude; the brutal buf- 
foonery of Volpone. In each a dis- 
tinctive atmosphere has been stud- 
ied and sustained. Naturally the 
author has made this possible but 
in not a few of the comedies and 
dramas, the presentation is on a 
higher plane than the play. 

For this development we believe 
that Germany is responsible. The 
French theater has gained preémi- 
nence on the literary side of the 
drama—the wit of the dialogue, the 
construction of the play. In Eng- 
land it is its philosophy. From 
Shakespeare down to Shaw the 
English stage has furnished strong 
food to the thoughtful. A mental 
test applied to an average London 
and New York audience would 
doubtless show some astonishing 
divergence. Much authentic British 
metaphysics has been written in 
acts and scenes. Wagner seized 
upon both drama and music as a 
vehicle and embodied his philosoph- 
ic musings in a symbolic pageantry. 
Modern Germany has developed the 
pageantry with all the meticulous 
sagacity and skill characteristic of 
her workers. Revolving stages, etc., 
come to us from Germany. It is not 
play-writing but producing | which 
now absorbs the best talent in the 
German theater. Reinhardt, on his 
recent visit, brought but one modern 
German play in his repertoire, 
which proved his signal failure. As 
skeleton on which to mold the flesh 
and drape the garments of his 
spectacles he turns to the Gree 
drama, to Shakespeare, to the me- 
dieval Church; and such is the ve- 
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hemence, the intensity of his own 
art that Shakespeare, the Greeks, 
history, medieval and modern, be- 
come but so many phases of Rein- 
hardt. Just so did a Goya or El 
Greco stamp himself upon each one 
of his portraits. No longer is the 
producer the discreet intermediary 
between the play and the public 
but, as Shakespeare borrowed free- 
ly from all sources the stories which 
he animated with his poetry, so 
German producers seek plays from 
all nations as scenarios. Their ap- 
peal is to the sensuous imagination. 

Another curious fact about the 
present season is that of these nine- 
teen listed successes only three— 
Baby Cyclone, Paris Bound, and 
Coquette—can reflect to the average 
theatergoer a phase of life with 
which he is at all familiar. Four 
are that ancient managerial buga- 
boo, a costume play. The three 
theatrical comedies as well as Mary 
Dugan and Strange Interlude, al- 
though dealing with current events, 
transport their audiences into un- 
usual realms. This is the function 
of creative art; the elixir of illusion 
held out to the thirsty. 


“That I might drink, and leave the 
world unseen, 
And with thee fade away .. .” 


How many utter dumbly with 
Keats the desire to “dissolve and 
quite forget” for an hour or two 
the rub of life? But one wonders 
if the refreshment brought to the 
poet in following the nightingale’s 
song “through verdurous glooms 
and winding mossy ways” is felt 
by those who listen to the scabrous 
story unfolded at Mary Dugan’s 
trial? For the majority of us beau- 
ty seems to be an unnecessary 
factor. Sometimes, however, it lurks 
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unnoticed by the less discerning. 
Not long ago on complaining to a 
friend of the cheap atmosphere of 
plays like Burlesque, she returned 
that it had brought to her one line 
which she was glad to remember. 
Perhaps you can recall at the end 
when the “comic” and his wife are 
back in their old act together, he 
is overcome by the reality of his 
emotion and for once forgets what 
lies outside the footlights. It is then 
his wife whispers—“Keep on danc- 
ing.” It is the spirit of 1914 in 
terms of jazz. 
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As for the individual acting in 
these nineteen successes our laurels 
go to Miss Helen Hayes for her 
beautifully tempered work in Co- 
quette. The other most notable 
achievements, it seems to us, were 
Miss Haidee Wright in The Royal 
Family; Alfred Lunt in Volpone; 
John Cumberland as Mr. Pickwick; 
Hampden in The Enemy of the Peo- 
ple; Constance Collier in Our Bet- 
ters; Isobel Elsom in The Outsider; 
Roland Young in The Queen’s Hus- 
band ; Howard in Escape, and Baliol 
Holloway as Kubla Khan. 


II. PLAYS OF SOME IMPORTANCE. 


VOLPONE.— 


“With an arméd and resolvéd hand 
I'll strip the ragged follies of the 
time 
Naked as at their birth... 
and with a whip of steel 
Print wounding lashes in their 
iron ribs. 
My strict hand 
Was made to seize on vice and 
with a gripe 
Squeeze out the humor of such 
spongy souls 
As lick up every idle vanity.” 


Such was the declared mission of 
Ben Jonson, scholar, actor, and sol- 
dier; the Ibsen and Brieux of his 
day; a poet whose poetry was stran- 
gled by his satire, whose fancy was 
coarsened into fable. The enthusi- 
asm felt for him by his contempo- 
raries was not echoed in the later 
centuries. His lash was indeed in- 
tended for iron ribs, but the twen- 
tieth century is not a soft one and 
Jonson has been introduced once 
more to audiences quite hard 
enough to bear with the ugly hiss- 


ing of his whip. He comes to us 
now via Berlin. Adapted and re- 
written by a German from whose 
text it is translated, Volpone is a 
dramatic fable patterned from the 
classics. 

Jonson was mentally as familiar 
with ancient Rome as with Eliza- 
bethan London. In The Poetaster 
he introduces us to Horace, Ovid, 
Propertius, Vergil, Gallus, AZsop as 
to his familiars, who, indeed, they 
were. To Rome he turned for his 
tragedies, Catiline and Sejanus. The 
footnotes to the latter seem a com- 
pendium of Augustan literature. 
Flamens and lictors offer quaint 
libations with the utmost precision 
of ritual; it is a pedant’s study of 
Roman society dramatized. His 
text is impregnated with his knowl- 
edge of the classics. Like Milton 
his verse is incrusted with classical 
allusions. But very unlike Milton 
is the Jonsonian vision of the world 
which Homer and Vergil made to 
vibrate with metrical beauty. The 
sweep of the toga; the grace of a 
goddess; the spiritual refinement of 
Plato; the majestic logic of Cicero 
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which swell the music of Miltonic 
verse become for Jonson the cos- 
metics on a courtesan’s table; the 
orgies designed to excite abnormal 
extravagance; the corruption of the 
Senate. He viewed Rome from the 
closet rather than the Forum. The 
lenses through which he peered 
were ground for him by Juvenal. 
To Shakespeare, history was the 
study of famous individuals, to 
Jonson it was the study of society. 
Man’s foibles preyed upon him 
doubly for he always saw them as 
a form of social nuisance. His 
tragedies were not concerned alone 
with the tragedy of one character 
but, as in The Alchemist, Sejanus, 
and Volpone, show the corruption 
that one baneful characteristic in 
a man may have upon his fel- 
lows. Jonson’s theatrical experi- 
ence dramatized for him his sociol- 
ogy; but his reactions were more of 
the pedagogue than the poet. He 
felt the urge to shout from the 
housetops; to drive the self-seekers 
out of the Temple. He declared war 
upon the enemies of society and he 
looked about for his instrument. 

There are two weapons ready for 
the social reformer; the scourge of 
ridicule and the discipline of reli- 
gion, the message of to-day and 
to-morrow. One shows man a pic- 
ture of himself as he is, disfigured; 
the other, transfigured, as he may 
be. The prophet appeals to man’s 
humility; the satirist to his pride. 
True to his classical heritage, Jon- 
son chose the latter. 

He vowed to 


“oppouse a mirrour 
to these apes, 
Where they shall see the time’s 
deformity 
Anatomized in every nerve and 
sinew.” 
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He endeavored to wed the hissing 
wit of Juvenal’s Satires to the com- 
edies of Plautus. Volpone was one 
issue from the union. Plautus, him- 
self, translated his plays freely from 
the Greek of Menander and Phile- 
mon; so Volpone, modeled on Plau- 
tus in sixteenth century London, 
adapted by a twentieth century Ger- 
man and thence retranslated for the 
English-speaking stage, is a rare 
example of the evolution of the 
drama. 

The master and his parasite, the 


sycophantic friends were stock 
characters in classical comedy. 
These were perpetuated in the 


Italian commedia dell’ arte, and in 
Volpone’s servant, Mosca, is clearly 
visible the forbear of Truffaldino, 
better known to us as Harlequin. 
It is interesting that Germany, so 
forward in dramatic impressionism 
should have turned to Jonson. If 
impressionism may be taken as a 
simplification of art; the elimina- 
tion of detail; of shading; of per- 
spective, of greater emphasis on 
outline, then Jonson may be said 
to have many attributes of impres- 
sionism. His characters are not 
even types but characteristics. Nor 
does he belie—like Sheridan—the 
artificial nomenclature of his casts. 
Sir Epicure Mammon; Dame 
Pliant; Sordido; Knowell; Brain- 
worm; Pertinax Surly; Adam Over- 
do are never given the humanity of 
a Sneerwell or Malaprop. They are 
but one vice or virtue animated. 
Jonson reduced emotions to a single 
dimension. In The Foz, or Volpone 
the characters are named for their 
next of kin in the animal kingdom, 
—the Vulture, the Crow, the Raven. 
The insidious servant is Mosca or 
Gadfly. It seems possible that Jon- 
son was also influenced by a farce 
writer of the seventh century, Pom- 
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ponius, who developed an old Latin 
form of country masquerade. The 
scene of these comedies was always 
laid in Atella, a town destroyed long 
before in the Punic Wars; they 
were played in monstrous character 
masks and their action centered 
about Pulcinello, the stupid servant, 
and Maccus, the flagrant reprobate. 
Jonson added to this structure the 
complicated plot of the original 
Greek comedies and overlaid the 
rough humor with a brilliant veneer 
of satire. Zweig has ironed out 
the superfluous complications; dis- 
carded the counterplot and con- 
densed twenty scenes into six. 

Volpone, the Venetian Magnifico 
—the Renaissance equivalent for 
millionaire—has amassed a fortune 
through his Levantine astuteness at 
trading. The curtain rises on his 
apostrophe to his gold pieces that 
mean the power and glory and lux- 
ury of living. 


“Dear Saint 

Riches, the dumb God, that giv’st 
all men tongues, 

Thou can’st do naught and yet 
mak’st men do all things; 

The Price of souls; even Hell with 
thee to boot 

Is made worth Heaven.” 


With Mosca’s connivance, Vol- 
pone tempts the cupidity of his 
friends by feigning mortal sickness 
and finds one who will even sell 
him his wife for his inheritance. 
After a scene with this lady which 
is as bald as anything ever pre- 
sented, there is a rough and tumble 
trial where Volpone is exonerated. 
Emboldened by his success, he then 
stages a deathbed so that he may 
sneer at his friends when they dis- 
cover Mosca to be his heir, but here 
the Fox oversteps himself. Legally 
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dead, he is driven out by the Gadfly, 
who, in the German version is seen 
at the end scattering gold about him 
to create fresh trouble. In Jon- 
son’s play, however, there is one 
real person and one real moment 
when the injured wife tries to ap- 
peal to Volpone— 


“If you have ears that will be 
pierced—or eyes 
That can be opened—a heart that 
may be touched— 
Or any part that may sound man 
about you— 
If you have touch of holy saints— 
or Heaven— 
Do me the grace to let me ’scape— 
if not— 
Be bountiful and kill me.” 


Anyone who has seen the current 
version will appreciate the entire 
change of values in the present 
scene where the wife, changed from 
Celia—a real name—to Columba, or 
Dove, is a fluttery little fool. Jonson 
had assimilated all the revolting 
coarseness of a lewd paganism but 
his sense of humor did not include 
actual assault. He might jeer at 
Volpone and his crew but his pur- 
pose was sincere and his code of 
morals, sound. The twentieth cen- 
tury has retained most of the coarse- 
ness and laughs where even Jonson 
staged a blush. 

This Theater Guild production 
has a remarkable unity. The spa- 
cious decoration of the settings have 
the grandiose quality of a Veronese. 
The actors, exaggerated in personal- 
ity and make-up, preserve, as in 
Callot’s etchings of sixteenth cen- 
tury Italian types, an artificial and 
yet a vigorous romanticism. It is a 
triumph of harmonious direction. 
The Mosca of Alfred Lunt also de- 
serves selective notice. It is not 
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uninteresting that alternating now 
at the Guild Theater with Volpone 
there should be another play of 
Venice where another Venetian 
financier is made the protagonist of 
materialism. Marco Millions is also 
a satire but while it points the fin- 
ger it beckons towards beauty. 
There is not much of the beauty of 
the poet called “Rare Ben Jonson” 
to be seen in Volpone. It is only 
fair to remember that the same 
strong hand, shaking with dropsy 
while the poet was dying untended 
in a garret, was able to write a 
pastoral masque, full of fresh fra- 
grance with such opening lines as: 


“Here she was wont to go! and 
here! and here! 

Just where the daisies, pinks, and 
violets grow; 

The world may find the Spring 
by following her.” 


Unfortunately he had neglected his 
own muse. He died in the winter. 
—At the Guild Theater. 


THE OvutTsiperR.—Originally pro- 
duced in 1924, The Outsider was 
forced to close in the midst of a 
successful run on account of differ- 
ences between Equity and the Man- 
agers. It has now been revived 
with Mr. Lionel Atwill in his origi- 
nal réle and with Miss Isobel Elsom 
in the part which she created in 
London and which was played here 
by Miss Katharine Cornell. It is an 
interesting and well-written play 
whose weakness is that it has two 
different stories which are united 
humanly—if not thematically—at 
the end in a love affair. It really is 
not Mr. Atwill’s fault, but the play- 
wright’s, that in both productions 
the lady has run away with the 
honors. 
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The first act which is solely the 
man’s, deals with the attempt of 
the socially obnoxious Ragatzy to 
force the English world of medicine 
to recognize him. He is a maker of 
surgical appliances who taught him- 
self anatomy in the stockyards of 
Chicago and who has now invented 
an electrically controlled table, 
called The Rack which has worked 
some almost miraculous cures. 
Snubbed egregiously by the medical 
profession, Ragatzy determines to 
get the best of them by curing the 
daughter of their leading surgeon. 
How he gains an audience and wins 
Miss Sturdee’s confidence against 
every odd provides an effective and 
absorbing Act II. But it is also here 
that the girl takes the center of 
the stage and of the story. A com- 
poser of distinction, beautiful, and 
condemned to lameness all her life, 
Lalage, who has lived in her spirit 
for her friends, has in secret eaten 
out her heart for those normal de- 
lights of the body which she has 
been told she may never enjoy. 
Ragatzy has heard this in her 
music and he offers her the one last 
desperate chance. Lalage accepts 
the challenge. She believes it is 
for love but it is really for life. 
How convincingly Miss Elsom plays 
this scene is difficult to express. 
Hedged about by the reservations 
of a well-bred and sensitive woman, 
she suddenly opens a gateway to her 
soul and one sees the bare suffering 
of a proud and tender spirit. No 
one who cares for fine acting should 
fail to see her performance. The 
last act is a year later when the 
cure is scheduled to be proved. It 
is full of drama to the final curtain 
but it remains the girl’s act and as 
such is not the logical conclusion 
for Act I. The ending has an emo- 
tional appeal that it would have 
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been difficult to resist but it is really 
a makeshift. 

The Outsider with its many fine 
qualities and possibilities, lacks def- 
inite continuity and purpose and 
just misses being a really fine play. 
Mr. Atwill as the insufferable, con- 
ceited, ill-bred, brilliant genius is 
capital. His final exit when Ra- 
gatzy first senses the spirit of hu- 
mility and sincere emotion remains 
in one’s memory. And he never 
loses his sense of humor. The rest 
of the cast are exceptionally good. 
We recommend The Outsider.—At 
the Ambassador Theater. 


THE Scartet Fox.—tThe inde- 
fatigable Willard Mack, who seems 
under oath to appear in at least 
two of his own plays every season, 
has now leapt his Pegasus from the 
race track to the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, and as Sergeant 
Michael Devlin introduces us to this 
most romantic section of the con- 
stabulary and to a story which, ac- 
cording to the program, was taken 
intact from the records of the Royal 
Mounted. The action takes place in 
Drumheller, Alberta, during a coal 
strike, and from the unexpected dis- 
covery of a dead man under a pile 
of waste paper in a hotel alley by 
two porters who call upon the scar- 
let coated Royal Police, there is no 
relaxation in the interest. 

It would be a good form of enter- 
tainment for the young, for the 
Canadian Mounted have always 
been inspiring to the imagination, 
but unfortunately the second act 
has a most unsavory and suggestive 
setting. Though nothing distinctly 
objectionable happens, it is not 
quite the atmosphere into which 
one cares to penetrate. Mr. Mack 


carries off his own part in excellent 
fettle and all in all it seems rather 
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the best melodrama in which we 
have happened to see him.—At the 
Theater Masque. 


TEN NIGHTS IN A BARROOM.—Writ- 
ten in the heat of the unregenerate 
alcoholism of 1858, this stanch ally 
of rural barnstormers from that day 
to this, is now. celebrating its seven- 
tieth birthday on 42d Street whence 
it was lifted from the cellar of the 
Triangle Players in Greenwich Vil- 
lage. Since then it has been bought 
and sold three times but is still 
eking out a rather uncertain exis- 
tence, mainly supported by hard 
drinkers. Despite the really quite 
inimitable rendering of “Father, 
dear Father come home” sung by 
Little Mary and the three village 
drunks, the same limitations to the 
humor of its squeaking machinery 
is felt that was so palpable in the 
revival of East Lynne. Fundamen- 
tally authentic emotions still claim 
a modicum of emotional response 
no matter how ingenuous is the sen- 
timentality of their presentation. 
A child’s deathbed is not intrinsi- 
cally funny nor is a drunken Father. 
Though the gentleman beside me, 
whose heavy breath poisoned the 
atmosphere, laughed uproariously 
when the same Father had—what 
seemed to be—a very realistic at- 
tack of D. :T.’s—I never quite got 
the joke. 

Ten Nights in a Barroom has sur- 
vived for three quarters of a cen- 
tury because there have been and 
still are families where whiskey is 
an ugly ghost, and though we may 
go to see it with our tongues in our 
cheeks, how many titles, now on 
Broadway, will be remembered 
seventy years from now?—At Wal- 
lacks Theater. 


BottLep.—A Kentucky back- 
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ground and an Irish Kentuckian 
family subjugated by the formidable 
Grandam McMullin provides some 
novelty for this open-hearted little 
comedy. Old Mrs. McMullin is a 
grand character grandly played by 
Miss Durand, and her browbeaten 
elderly son and daughter are all 
good comedy parts particularly 
when they burst out as bootleggers. 
There are many good points about 
Bottled, but unfortunately there are 
just as many poor ones. It is a great 
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pity that it could not have found ref- 
uge with Mr. John Golden. Prop- 
erly tailored by him or Winchell 
Smith it might have been a real 
comedy. As it is, its dramatic cut 
is so bungled and ill-fitted, that any- 
one who knows the rudiments of 
theatrical dressmaking begins to 
feel the itch for a blue pencil or 
for a serious rehearsal. The authors 
need a more seasoned director than 
Mr. Gantvoort, and Miss Durand a 
better play.—At the Booth Theater. 


III. PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED. 


1. December, 1926. 


THE LapperR.—As_ propaganda 
for reincarnation, its plutocratic 
sponsor gives free tickets to all who 
will apply in person.—At the Cort 
Theater. 


2. November, 1927. 


BURLESQUE.—The romance of a 
comedian and his wife whose do- 
mestic tribulations are seen against 
the garish background of a bur- 
lesque road company. Well acted. 
—At the Plymouth Theater. 


My MArRYLAND.—A well standard- 
ized Shubert operetta based on 
Clyde Fitch’s play of Barbara Friet- 
chie with a heroine who can both 
act and sing, and some good cli- 
maxes.—At the Casino Theater. 


3. December. 


THE Ivory Door.—A. A. Milne’s 
romantic fantasy presented very 
charmingly by Mr. Hopkins. It has 
both wit and a seasoned cast in 
which the young Faversham has 
just taken over Henry Hull’s réle.— 
At the Charles Hopkins Theater. 


THE TRIAL OF Mary DuGan.— 
The realistic melodrama of Bayard 
Veiller’s of a murder trial. Inter- 
esting but thoroughly sordid.—At 
the National Theater. 


4. January, 1928. 


CoqueTTeE.—The tragedy of the 
belle of a small Southern town, in 
which Miss Helen Hayes elicits the 
tears of her enthusiastic audiences. 
—At the Marine Elliott Theater. 


DracuLa.—The uncanny history 
of the human vampire dramatized 
from the famous novel. Full of 
thrills.—At the Fulton Theater. 

THE SHANNONS OF BROADWAY.— 
Mr. and Mrs. Gleason and a fox 
terrier in their own comedy of 
vaudevillians turned hotel keepers. 
Clean and amusing.—At the Martin 
Beck Theater. 


5. February. 


THE Royat Famity.—The best 
comedy of the season with a fine 
bit of characterization by Miss 
Haidee Wright and a brilliant pic- 
ture of three generations of a fa- 
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mous stage family at home.—Af 
the Selwyn Theater. 


Paris Bounp.—Philip Barry’s 
comedy of domestic disintegration 
and ‘how one family was saved. A 
competent play with a competent 
cast.—At the Music Box. 


5. March. 


Marco MiLuions.—A beautiful 
production of O’Neill’s poetic satire 
in which modern commercialism is 
confronted with the wisdom of the 
world. We recommend it as the 
finest play yet written by O’Neill.— 
Alternate weeks At the Guild The- 
ater. 


Excess BacGace.—The domestic 
drama of a vaudeville team. Not 
as well handled as Burlesque.—At 
the Ritz Theater. 


6. April. 


STRANGE INTERLUDE.—Beginning 
at five, with an hour off for dinner, 
this nine-act psychological study of 
the reactions of three men to the 
same woman is a brilliant but pain- 
ful experiment. Extremely well 
acted, it lays bare the inmost 
thoughts of the characters. Not de- 
signed for the immature.—At the 
John Golden Theater. 


Tue Sitent Hovse.—A mystery 
play chock full of sinister China- 
men-corpses, sliding panels, etc., 
but which is also interlarded with 
some acceptable humor which 
makes it a very good evening’s en- 
tertainment.—At the Morosco The- 
ater. : 


Our Betters.—tThe brilliant re- 
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vival of Maugham’s sardonic com- 
edy of American wives and Euro- 
pean titles with Ina Claire and Con- 
stance Collier outdoing each other 


in cleverness. As smart as it is un- 
savory.—At the Henry Miller The- 
ater. 


WHISPERING FRIENDS.—A_ well- 
constructed little comedy of Mr. 
Geo. M. Cohan’s whose dialogue and 
cast lack all distinction, which is 
unfortunate as the characterization 
and idea are really clever.—At the 
Hudson Theater. 


7. May. 


TWELVE THOUSAND.—An _inter- 
esting play of the German mercena- 
ries in the Revolution and how 
Teutonic princelings traded in the 
flesh and blood of their subjects. 
As well produced and acted by 
Basil Sydney as any play this 
season, with a particularly fine set- 
ting.—At the Garrick Theater. 


THE BACHELOR FATHER.—An en- 
tirely immoral and amusing play 
of illegitimacy with some _ very 
coarse language. Very carefully 
produced and acted. June Walker, 
Aubrey Smith, and Geoffrey Kerr 
all at their best.—Af the Belasco 
Theater. 


SHow’  Boat.—Ziegfeld’s out- 
standing musical version of the 
popular novel of Edna Ferber. A 
succession of colorful and really 
beautiful pictures of the Mississippi 
—the World’s Fair of Chicago, etc., 
to which is added some really good 
acting and a Negro chorus. An of- 
fering that deserves its success and 
nearly the price of its tickets.—At 
the Ziegfeld Theater. 














The Ball and the Cross. 


Tue BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 


as is obvious, [THE WoRLD AND THE FAITH. 


It is our intention to publish in 


this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





EARLY ENGLISH WILLS. 


“A testament of noble-ending love.” 


OWEVER their lives were spent 

on earth, at least our fore- 
fathers left the world with humble 
prayers and pious supplications ex- 
pressed in the preamble of their 
last wills and testaments. Ex- 
amples from every rank of life in 
the fourteenth, fifteenth and early 
sixteenth centuries may be found 
to show how the Faith prevailed in 
England: the wills contain such 
mines of information for students 
of the life and customs of other days 
and for genealogists. The chantries 
have been swept away, the money 
for masses for departed souls has 
disappeared and the pious founda- 
tions and charitable bequests have 
long ago gone their mysterious 
ways, by God’s providence. 

From about 1416, English became 
more and more common, not only 
in wills, but also in legal docu- 
ments and proceedings of all kinds 
and “French was apparently only 
used when there was some special 
reason, as in an acquittance to 
French merchants.” The earliest 


—Henry V. 


will known to us written in English 
is that of Robert Corn, citizen of 
London, 1387. 

“In the name of God, Amen, the 
thorsday before the feste of seint 
laurence, the yere of the incarna- 
cion of our Lord 1387 . . . I Robert 
Corn, cetezyn of London, be-quethe 
my sowle to god, to ligge in the 
Churche of our lady of Abbechirche 
[Abchurch or Upchurch, to dis- 
tinguish from other churches of St. 
Mary]... y will that my dettes 
be payd in alle places that rightful 
is....also y be-quethe X §S 
to the most nedful men and women 
that ben in the parch of our lady 
of Abbechirch.” To “Watkyn my 
Sone and Kateryne my Dowter” 
other bequests are made. 

John Pyncheon, citizen and jewel- 
er of London, 1392, makes his will 
in French, but the charitable be- 
quests, to emphasize them, no 
doubt, are in English; his lands in 
Essex are to be sold and the money 
disposed of; no next of kin are 
mentioned. “‘Jeo volle que la moneye 
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soit dispendu, cestassavoir to the 
pore men that han ben men be-fore 
of god conversation, some man XX 
S. and some ij mares... . eny 
poure lame or poure blind, in any 
plache in the Towne. . . clothys 
to hele hem fro cold. . And, to 
the presonis of newgate a serteyne 
[certain allowance] and the poure 
Mesellis [lepers] a serteyne a week 
during on yere ... eny poure man 
of religion, Monke, Chanon or 
Frere . . . eche man VI S. VIII d. 
that ben Prestys.” 

In the will of Lady Alice West of 
Hampshire, 1395, mention is made 
of the glorious old Priory Church 
of Christchurch, Hants, in which is 
the unfinished chantry of Cardinal 
Pole and his Mother, the Venerable 
Margaret, Countess of Salisbury; on 
the ceiling of the chantry chapel 
can be seen their arms defaced and 
mutilated by order of Henry VIII. 

“I Alice West (widow of Sir 
Thomas West), lady of Hynton Mar- 
cel ni hool estate of my body .... 
bequethe my soule to God Almyghty 
and to his moder seint Marie and to 
all the seyntis in hevene and my 
body to be beryed in Christcherche 
in the Priorie of the Chanones in 
Hamptschire by the Newe forest 
where-as myne Auncestres liggeth 

. Thomas my sone a peyre of 
Matyns bookis and a peyre of bedes 
and a rynge with which y was 
yspoused to God which were my 
lordes his faderes.” She was a 
“vowess” or one consecrated to 
chastity for the rest of her life. The 
ceremonial for a widow’s “wedding 
to God” is given in the Liber Pon- 
tificalis of Edmund Lacy, Bishop of 
Exeter 1420, the Profession in writ- 
ing being as follows:—‘“I. N. Wed- 
ow, avoue to God perpetuell chastite 
of my body hence-forward and in 
the presence of the honorable fadyr 
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in God, my Lord. N. by the grace of 
God bishop of N. I. promyth stabilly 
to live in the Church, Wedow, and 
this to doe of myne owne hand, I 
subscribe this wrytyng.” 

Her sisters “Dame luce fitz-Her- 
bert, Priorisse of Shaftebury and 
Thomase Blount, Menchon of Rome- 
saye” had bequests of money. 
(Menchon or Mynchin or Minchin= 
monkess, nun.) Beds were be- 
queathed by this lady according to 
the social scale of the times, “to 
Beatrice Wareyn ...a bed con- 
venable for a gentel womman ... to 
Idkyne my chambrer [maid] a bed 
convenable for her estat.” 

After her husband’s death, a 
widow was allowed to take the vow 
of chastity and at the investiture re- 
ceived a pall or mantle, a veil and 
a ring: a bishop generally officiated 
at the ceremony, but he might de- 
pute an abbot or a prior to act in 
his place. The vow merely obliged 
the lady to live in chastity. She 
was not severed from the world, 
but could live in it and make a will 
disposing of her property as she 
chose. 

Lady Peryne Clanbowe, 1422, 
“being in good memory, thenkyng 
on my laste ende, having God in 
forsyght ... after that I hame 
dede to be beryed at Yasor [Here- 
fordshire] with-oute gret cost doon 
thereupon ... To Sir Ion Skyd- 
more my newewe a girdell of 
pearles”: this: was either Sir John 
Scudamore of Kentchurch (who 
married the daughter of Owen 
Glendowr) living temp H.IV or his 
son and namesake. 

William Newland of St. Brides, 
London, and of Normandy, 1425, 
ordained in his will that pilgrims 
should go on pilgrimages for his 
soul and the amounts to be paid 
them for their journeys: 
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“I wol that a man be founden 
to go to Rome and to Jerusalem and 
to have there-of for his costes and 
his labour 1. marcs” (more than 
£300 in present money); “a-nother 
to go from the Sword in Fletstrete 
un-to Caunterbury, barefot X S. and 
a-nother to seynt James in Galis” 
(Compostella, Galicia). 

In the will of John Toker of Lon- 
don, vintner, 1428, mention is made 
of a tavern in Bread Street “the 
Mermaid” which, later in 1603, be- 
came famous as a literary club 
frequented by Shakespeare, Ben 
Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Selden, etc. 

“To every prest of the forseid 
Church (St. Mildred’s) forto praie 
for my sowle vj S. VIII d. I will that 
myne apprentice Henry Thommis- 
sone have all the termes and pos- 
session that is coming to me of my 
mancion that is cleped the Mermaid 
in Bredstreet.” 

Isabel Gregory of Hackney, 1431-2, 
bequeaths to the high altar of Hack- 
ney Church a bord-cloth (orna- 
mental table-cloth) “of iij yerdys 
of lenthe or more; also I be-quethe 
the bed that I lyin in to Aneys 
New-Kole, saf the materas, that 
schall Idany Hale have—also I be- 
quethe the same Idany a bofet” 
(buffet, standing cupboard). 

Sir Roger Salwayn, Knight, of 
York, 1420, mentions in his will 
certain horses to “littil Peter grey 
Manley, and the grey geldyng; 
Gerard and John my brethir grey 
Butler and a sorrel horse . . . Also 
I will that the Nonne that kepit me 
in my seknesse have ij nobles” 
(the nun who nursed him). 

When the Reformation came 
about, these pious customs began 
to disappear from wills, condemned 
by the followers of the so-called 
“New learning’”—witness Philip 
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Stubbes writing in 1593, “the Pa- 
pists also holde it to be a work of 
unspeakable merit for a man or 
woman, eyther before they dye or 
else at their death to give the 
greatest part of their goods . . . to 
popish priestes (though in the 
meane time, theyr wife, children 
and whole familyes goe a begging 
all theyr life long) to monkes and 
fryers, with the rest of that filthie 
generation, to the end they may 
pray for them when they are dead, 
to saie masses, trentalls, diriges, de 
profundis, Ladies’ psalters and I 
can not tell what riffe raffe else.” 

The noble words of farewell 
written shortly before his own mur- 
der by William de la Pole, Duke 
of Suffolk, to his little son, in 1450, 
may find a place here: 

“I beseech our Lord in Heaven, 
the maker of all the world, to bless 
you and send you ever grace to love 
him and to dread him... Wit- 
tingly do nothing for love or dread 
of any earthly creature that should 
displease him . . . Next him above 
all earthly things be true liege man 
in heart, in will, in thought, in deed 
unto our most high dread sovereign 
Lord the King.” 

Of Suffolk and the above letter 
our great Catholic historian Lin- 
gard wrote: “It is difficult to be- 
lieve that the writer could have been 
either a false subject or a bad man.” 

Taken out in a small boat off 
Dover on May 5, 1450, Suffolk—who 
had been allowed one day for con- 
fession to a priest—was killed by 
an Irish knave, “the lewdest man” 
in the royal ship Nicholas of the 
Towers: this man struck off his 
head with a rusty sword. By order 
of the King he was given honorable 
burial among his ancestors at Wing- 
field, after his body had been cast 
upon the sands near Dover. 











PROPHETS OF Doom AND HARBINGERS 
or Hope. 


ScIENTIsTs assert that the natural 
resources of power which turns the 
machinery of the world, drives its 
ships across the ocean, sends its 
wireless messages, and creates all 
the physical activities of modern 
civilisation apart from human 
labour are beginning to dwindle and 
to give out. To most of us, com- 
placent with our present state, this 
possible exhaustion of power seems 
no more than a bogey which may 
affright far-distant ages but need 
be no cause of anxiety in living 
minds or in the lives of our chil- 
dren and children’s children. The 
scientists, looking further ahead, 
see the stealthy approach of this 
new peril .. . 

It is perhaps some unconscious 
or semi-conscious knowledge— 
some intuition or foreboding—of 
this exhaustion of the very sources 
of energy leading to a desperate 
struggle for existence in which Em- 
pires, States and Peoples may per- 
ish, which is accountable for a 
wave of melancholy spreading over 
the Western world since the last 
great war, and expressed poignantly 
by many of the deepest thinkers in 
many different nations. It is a pes- 
simism which strikes to the very 
roots of social philosophy and per- 
vades the intellectual life of Europe 
with the spirit of despair. It has 
found expression in pictorial art 
which denies beauty; in drama 
which goes to brutality, cruelty, and 
vice for its pictures of life; in 
music, which revolts against the 
charm and melody and rhythm of 
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former ages, and expresses modern 
life in strange and violent cacoph- 
onies; and it is stated starkly by 
novelists, essayists and philoso- 
phers. It is not only an acknowl- 
edgment but an assertion that 
Western civilisation has reached its 
zenith and is on the downward 
curve, that the end of the industrial 
era is at hand, that civilisation is in 
the process of decay and near to 
death. This writing on the wall is 
in Italian, French, German, Span- 
ish, Danish, English, and many 
other tongues. 

“Night falls over Europe,” said 
that great German statesman and 
idealist, Walther Rathenau, just 
before his death. “Darkness is de- 
scending upon Europe,” writes 
Maurice Muret, in a book entitled 
The Twilight of the White Races. 
“The process of dissolving the 
economy of Europe has already be- 
gun,” says Nitti, once Prime Min- 
ister of Italy. 

These prophets of doom do not 
limit themselves to Europe in their 
vision of mortal sickness overtak- 
ing civilisation. It is civilisation 
itself which is on its way to dis- 
solution and not even the United 
States, they say, shall be spared, be- 
cause they have within themselves 
the disease of death. ... 

All this is unmitigated gloom, 
leading to despair. Is it true, or is 
it only ‘the dark illusion of morbid 
minds? I should be a liar if I pre- 
tended that I disbelieved that some 
of these dangers lie ahead for the 
human race. But I believe that the 
human mind is not incapable of 
avoiding them and finding a way 
out. 

















It is probable that the world is 
increasing its population beyond its 
food supplies. But it is almost cer- 
tain, according to historical laws, 
that population ‘will fall gradually 
to the level of its mean subsistence. 

It is likely on all evidence that 
we are reaching the limit of in- 
dustrial development and that the 
furious competition in ‘machine- 
made goods will be beaten back so 
that nations will have to be more 
self-supporting and not dependent 
on export trade. That is not wholly 
a dismal prospect, though the tran- 
sition stage will be painful and per- 
haps tragic in many countries. It 
is right and natural for man to base 
his life upon the land which is the 
source of real wealth. The disin- 
tegration of enormous cities and a 
more general return to the fields 
and woods may be a blessing rather 
than:a curse. 

The simplification of life with 
less needs and less luxuries may 
bring back happiness which seems 
to have fled from many centres of 
our present civilisation. We may 
be going to the dogs, but, as Ches- 
terton says, they may be “rather 
jolly dogs.” The immense perils 
which I have set down, as I have 
reported the facts and ideas in the 
mind of science, are not imaginary. 
Their results will be world calamity 
if there is not intelligence enough 
to deal with them and control them. 
The weakening of the white races 
will undoubtedly lead to ‘an over- 
whelming tide of colour unless the 
white races decide to stop killing 
each other—not beyond the range 
of human intelligence—and co- 


operate instead of compete with 
each other. 

By acknowledging the rights of 
the coloured races, by a gradual 
withdrawal from old forms of dom- 
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ination according as the coloured 
peoples advance in self-control and 
possibilities of self-government, 
there may be friendly communica- 
tion and intercourse which will 
avoid world war, and a “fighting 
retreat.” A spiritual understanding 
of other human minds, racial in- 
stincts and needs of life, may lead 
to a solution of many economic 
problems and causes of conflict. A 
world-wide system of codperation 
and distribution by which the prod- 
ucts most easily produced in one 
country may be exchanged for those 
most ‘easily produced in another, 
instead of all producing the same 
kind of things, would lead to less 
fever of competition and less waste 
of human energy. 

The genius jof the human mind 
which has investigated so many 
secrets of Nature with such mar- 
vellous skill, is not incapable of re- 
shaping its own destiny and frus- 
trating the evil forces which are 
threatening the future life of man- 
kind. I do not see many signs as 
yet that human intelligence is on 
the upgrade, or that man’s spiritual 
nature is advancing to high alti- 
tudes. On the contrary, there are 
signs of decadence and weakening 
will power in many aspects of mod- 
ern civilisation. But we have the 
possibility within ourselves of im- 
proving our minds and our man- 
ners. Upon that possibility de- 
pends the fate of civilisation and all 


that makes life good to us. 
—Puiuir Gres, The Day After To-morrow 
Gog som Doubleday, Doran & Co.), pp. 


in 
— 





CRITICISM A BARRIER TO LITERATURE. 


In discussing literature and in 
studying it, there are two aims. 
One aim is to broaden the horizon, 
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to fill the mind, to grow—the aim of 
personal culture. So to read litera- 
ture is every man’s duty. But the 
way to do this is so easy that many 
men never find it out. It is simply 
to read the great books of the 
world, especially the great books in 
our own language—to read them in- 
telligently, diligently, lovingly, and 
to re-read them, and not to make 
the mistake of reading about them. 
When a man has read Shakespeare 
once a year for half a lifetime, or 
Wordsworth, or Thackeray, or 
Mark Twain, or Kipling’s Seven 
Seas half a dozen times, why on 
earth should he waste his time in 
reading what some other man (who 
has probably read these same 
writers less often and less well 
than he) has to say about them? 
The unfortunate truth is, most per- 
sons who accept criticisms and 
read literary essays do not read 
great books; and here is where the 
damage is done. A man who is 
willing to surrender his own judg- 
ment to another’s soon loses his 
own judgment, and then he loses 
his stomach for vigorous literature 
and becomes content to feed on 
second-hand things. Since most 
literary essays are second-hand 
products but are accepted as short 
cuts to a knowledge of literature, 
they do positive harm by keeping 
well-meaning persons away from 
literature. There is reason to fear, 
for instance, that more women 
have listened to lectures on Brown- 
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ing and read essays about him than 
have ever read Browning himself. 
The intellectual life is not helped 
by literary essays and criticisms— 
except the very few great essays by 
great constructive minds. Writing 
them and reading them is an ener- 
vating waste of time. 

The spirit of scepticism is the 
only safe spirit in the study of 
things human at least. In reading 
for your pleasure or in reading for 
suggestion, one good method is to 
take one great author—an author 
that you read not as a task, that 
you take up not from a sense of 
duty, but because you love him. 
Take one great master, whether he 
be old or modern, whether he wrote 
in verse or in prose, whether he 
wrote fiction or history; select him 
(you know ‘the one you like best). 
Make sure that he is a great one! 
Live with him. Turn to him every 
day. Read him, re-read him until 
he is a part of your permanent 
equipment; and then whatever 
overtakes you, in every experience 
that you have, you will find conso- 
lation when the experience is de- 
pressing and inspiration always; 
and you will have the satisfaction 
of knowing that one at least of the 
divinely appointed leaders who have 
spoken and written our conquering 
tongue, lived and lives to guide you 
as if he had lived for no other pur- 


pose at all. 

—Burton J. Henpricx, The Training of an 
American (New York: Houghton MifMlin Co.), 
pp. 296-298. 














Foreign Periodicals. 


A Roman CEREMONY. 


A UNIQUE ceremony, only to be 
seen in Rome, took place in the 
fine old church of Santa Susanna 
recently, when His Eminence Car- 
dinal Lépicier, the Servite Cardinal, 
took possession of his Titular 
Church. Thoroughly Roman as he 
is by adoption, it is singularly ap- 
propriate that the Holy Father has 
allotted to His Eminence one of the 
martyr-shrines he loves so well. 
Architecturally Santa Susanna is 
perhaps the most perfect specimen 
of the Baroque period in Rome, in 
its luxuriant wealth of ornament, 
its frescoes and its shrines. But 
down in the shadowy crypt, the 
“heart” of the Basilica, austere with 
the austerity of the early Church, 
one thinks less of the great geniuses 
who fashioned the splendour above 
than of the youthful Roman maiden 
whose sweet face smiles down on us 
from the frescoed wall. A curious 
atmosphere of abiding peace rises 
up to meet one in these martyr- 
shrines of Rome; and those who 
know the Eternal City well imagine 
sometimes that they would recog- 
nise it if led into them blindfolded. 
It is as if the glorious “Confession” 
of these “Athletes of Christ” (as 
they were known in the early mar- 
tyrology) invested the spot with a 
glory which has endured through 
the centuries, almost as if these 
“Elder Brothers in the Faith” 
stretched out hands of fellowship 
across the ages to meet the ‘spirit 
with their serene “Pax Tecum!” 

To-day this fine old “Church of 
the Martyrs” is a blaze of gold and 
crimson, and the Cardinalitial 


Throne rises in state by its altar. 
In a glitter of light and colour 
which only a Roman Church in 
festive array can show, the crowds 
begin to pour in, and the busy 
Pontifical Masters of Ceremonies in 
their purple robes flit to and fro, 
quietly efficient, completing the 
final arrangements. Presently a 
stir comes about the doorway, 
where the Rector and clergy of 
Santa Susanna, together with the 
Servite Fathers and students of the 
American College, are assembled to 
receive the Cardinal on the thresh- 
old with the ritual offering of Holy 
Water and incense... 

This Cardinal Priest of Holy 
Roman Church, belonging to a great 
Religious Order, still wears the 
sombre habit of the “Servants of 
Mary” to which His Eminence is so 
proud to belong, the only signs of 
his cardinalitial rank being the 
scarlet “zuccheto”—rich, dark cape 
of fur, and ample flowing train of 
black moiré—instead of the cherry- 
coloured robes which make the 
other members of the Sacred Col- 
lege one glowing mass of colour. 
Nevertheless, this gently-dignified, 
blackrobed Cardinal, with the calm 
spiritual and _ intellectual face, 
quietly blessing the kneeling crowds 
as his cortége sweeps along, is un- 
mistakably a Prince of the Church. 
Escorted by the Papal Masters of 
Ceremonies, and accompanied by 
his little “Court”’—his Chaplain 
and his Gentiluomo—Sir John R. 
O’Connell, Private Chamberlain to 
His Holiness, and the Paulist 
clergy, His Eminence kneels a few 
minutes in adoration before the 
Blessed Sacrament, then proceeds 
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to the throne, where the Notary- 
Apostolic reads the Bull conferring 
the “Title” on His Eminence. Then 
the Paulist Fathers, headed by the 
Rector, Father Thomas L. O’Neill, 
approached the throne and made 
their obedience to their 'new Cardi- 
nal-Titular, each one receiving the 
Kiss of Peace from him. The 
Rector made a brief but delightful 
speech of welcome.... And finally 
came the turn of H. E. Cardinal 
Lépicier to address his new flock. 
Standing at the throne, His Emi- 
nence spoke of his gratitude to the 
Holy Father for conferring on him 
as his “Title” this venerable and 
historic church, endeared to him by 
many memories of veneration and 
friendship, for the late Cardinal- 
Titular Bonzano was a friend of his 
early and later years. The Cister- 
cian Religious of the Convent ad- 
joining the church His Eminence 
had known for long years, while 
his mind dwelt with particular 
pleasure on the thought that his 
Titular Church was served by the 
splendidly zealous Paulist Fathers, 
who, with their devoted generosity, 
have in their brief years of tenure 
made it such a flourishing centre 
of Apostolic activity in Rome... . 

The Cardinal terminated his ad- 
dress by begging all present to join 
with him in renewing and preserv- 
ing their filial devotion and homage 
to the Holy Father, and their obedi- 
ence to all his desires; while His 
Eminence placed himself and his 
“Title” under the immediate pro- 
tection of the Mother of God. 

Then came the magnificent notes 
of the mighty Te Deum, never so 
impressive as in a great Roman 
Church, ringing out from all that 
vast assemblage in a sonorous vol- 
ume of sound. At its close followed 
the solemnly-impressive Triple 
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Benediction, and once more the vast 
procession swept out in state, the 
Cardinal-Titular blessing the peo- 
ple on right and left as he went. 
The unique Roman ceremony was 
over, but to those privileged to be 
there it was a thing apart from 
ordinary everyday life, where, in 
the grand old Church of the Mar- 
tyrs, we had lived an hour of in- 
spiration; of the saintliness and 
the beauty and the romance of his- 
tory, linked to the action of a vigor- 
ous present, represented by the 
apostolic activity of the Paulist 
Fathers, who have given this Church 
of many memories a magnificent 


“Renaissance” at the present day. 


—Marize D. Watsn, in the Westminster 
Cathedral Chronicle (London), April, 1928. 


in, 
—— 





THE YOUNG-GENERATION NOVEL. 


PERHAPS you have noticed that 
the young are finding it exceeding- 
ly difficult to write poetry or to 
create in fiction and drama. (I am 
aware that there is certain malice 
in that question; it is intentional; 
I am not yet converted to them.) 
But there is more in it than that. 
The young-generation novel, for in- 
stance, tends to be an elaborate in- 
ner monologue rather than an ob- 
jective picture of life, and in the 
new novel character-drawing tends 
to dissolve into tracing psychologi- 
cal processes which may be human 
but are not characteristic. Con- 
sider, for a moment, the develop- 
ment of the novel from this point 
of view. It is rather interesting. 

First, we have the story in which 
action and events are the main 
source of interest. Of course, since 
stories are about human beings, and 
human beings think and feel, we 
are told at intervals what the char- 
acters thought and felt, but their 
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thoughts and feelings are conven- 
tionalized and always germane to 
events. Presently, especially in 
love romances, feelings become 
more and more minutely described, 
but they are still prompted by what 
happens, has happened, or is about 
to happen. Then comes a change. 
Tolstoi notices a fact about human 
nature so obviously true that it soon 
becomes part of every ambitious 
novelist’s ‘stock in trade—namely, 
the frequent irrelevance of our 
thoughts and feelings. Artistically 
introduced, used as he used it, this 
irrelevant thought gives us a vivid 
sense of living in a character. 
Tolstoi introduces the irrelevant 
thought, not to amuse, but to 
heighten our belief in the reality of 
the moment, which it undoubtedly 
does. And from then onward nov- 
elists began to try to get closer and 
closer to the actual content of the 
mind at any given moment and to 
surprise emotion at its source. All 
sorts of mechanical devices have re- 
cently been employed to that end— 
dots, isolated words, broken sen- 
tences. We have traveled, indeed, 
far from the eighteenth century, or 
even the Victorian convention of 
soliloquies in the form of neat es- 
saylike periods. In the latest kind 
of novel—Virginia Woolf’s, for ex- 
ample—events have become merely 
interruptions in a long wool-gather- 
ing process, a process that is used 
chiefly to provide occasions for lit- 
tle prose poems, often (delightful 
in themselves, as when the tiny 
gathers in some green silk Mrs. Dal- 
loway is sewing on to her belt re- 
mind her of summer waves gather- 
ing and collapsing on the beach; and 
these are described in a passage of 
delicate and rhythmical prose. 
And, last of all, the attempt (end- 
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less and hopeless in its very nature) 
to reproduce in print the very tex- 
ture of consciousness leads to Mr. 
James Joyce, who, for page after 
page, compels us to listen to the 
jabberings—I cannot call them sub- 
human, but they are certainly sub- 
rational, and often obscene—of the 
idiot or flat-headed savage that talks 
unheard in the backward abyss of 
our minds and screams audibly in 
delirium. 

Why should enterprising fiction 
(of course, it is only a small sec- 
tion of modern fiction which be- 
trays these characteristics) now be 
turning toward this extreme sub- 
jectivism? One can think of many 
reasons: mistrust of sentiment, 
moral skepticism, lack of interest 
in the big common world—due to 
the fabric of society having had 
such an ugly shake and things be- 
ing in a bewildering mess, old types 
losing their definiteness, prestige 
values being questioned at every 
turn, and no one quite knowing 
where he is, either on the social 
ladder or the moral ladder. Take 
away interest in recognizable types, 
the nobleman, soldier, lawyer, 
squire, clerk, parson, doctor, shop- 
keeper, mechanic; ‘take away gust 
in expressing moral indignation 
and confident joy in melting over 
goodness; take away interest in get- 
ting on and in social prestige, and 
how much of the stock in trade of 
the older novelist goes with them! 
No wonder the younger novelists 
are given to putting moods under 
the microscope and to relying upon 
dreams, fantasies, and queer mo- 
mentary experiences for their sub- 


ject matter. 

—Desmonpn McCartuy, in the Empire Re- 
view (London public-affairs monthly), Feb- 
ruary, as reprinted in The Living Age, May 1, 
1928. 
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**C\CIENCE in the opinion of the 
multitude has become some- 
thing sacrosanct, and the average 
man to-day is as much a bigot about 
‘science’—as he understands it— 
as the average man in Europe in 
the year 1000 was about the dogmas 
of the Roman Catholic Church... . 
He has picked up the ragtag and 
bobtail ideas which are floating 
about just as his predecessor did. 
. . » The average busy man of the 
present day, and not a few of the 
minor scientists, may think that 
they have replaced a worn-out re- 
ligious faith by ‘scientific knowl- 
edge,’ when all that they have 
really done is to replace one child- 
like faith by another and one 
bigotry by another .. . It was easy 
to laugh at the Tennesseeans, 
but was the Dayton trial, after all, 
merely an uproarious farce—the 
last stand in the mountains of a 
dying Obscurantism? Were the 
citizens of our cities 
Does Science and graduates of our 
Make Bigots? high schools really 
so much more intel- 
ligent than the shirt-sleeve moun- 
taineers? As far as_ thinking 
powers are concerned, I frankly do 
not see much to choose between 
them. The high-school graduates 
have accepted certain facts the 
Daytonians did not, but beyond 
that the High Schoolites are just as 
bigoted as the Daytonians.” 

The writer of these caustic sen- 
tences (James Truslow Adams, in 
Harper’s Magazine) obviously holds 
no brief for dogma, and is decidedly 
no champion of “Roman Catholi- 
cism,” so perhaps his words may 
have some effect upon people who 


will not listen to a Catholic or a 
cleric. That may be, however, an 
extravagant expectation, for Dr. 
Adams says that the man in the 
street, whose imagination has been 
captivated by science, will not even 
listen to a scientist who places 
limits to the possibilities of science. 
“It is no use to say to such a man 
that Poincaré, the leading mathe- 
matician and one of the leading 
scientists of our time, has admitted 
that science can teach us nothing 
of the real nature of things,” or that 
“science deals with only a limited 
number of facts,” or that the so- 
called laws of science are only 
“hypotheses with a high degree of 
probability.” For him (the average 
man) “the scientific assumptions 
of a generation ago have become an 
established dogma.” 


N our part, we Catholics have 

repeatedly made similar accu- 
sations against the idolaters of 
what is called so glibly—and so 
loosely—“modern science.” But 
we are supposed to be medieval, 
superstitious, and (Oh, the irony of 
it!) “Daytonian.” It happens that 
there are no more vigorous oppo- 
nents of Catholicism than the na- 
tives of the “Bible belt,” of which 
Dayton, Tennessee, seems by accla- 
mation to have been elected capital. 
Consequently, I should hardly care 
to appoint myself defender of the 
Daytonians (the word is now ge- 
neric for a religious reactionary 
whose béte noire is science). But 
if one were to attempt their de- 
fense, it would not be difficult to 
demonstrate that the Daytonian has 
a truer understanding of the impli- 
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cations of science than the scientific 
bigot who thinks there is no other 
name under heaven whereby men 
may be saved than the name “Sci- 
ence.” 

The Daytonian sees, for example, 
that if the world and all in it are to 
be interpreted “scientifically,” that 
is to say, if a mechano-materialistic 
explanation is to be given of the 
universe and of human life, we 

shall have to aban- 


What Is don belief in the 
Evolution freedom of the will 
all About? of man. Dr. Adams 

says that “many 
scientists without philosophical 


knowledge have apparently over- 
looked this entirely.” He might 
have added that even those who see 
the fact, remain serenely unaware 
of its consequences for civilization. 
He says further, “If science is uni- 
versally valid, it can be so only at 
the expense of destroying all we 
have considered worth striving for, 
and must theoretically destroy all 
initiative.” This is what the camp- 
follower of “science” cannot see. 
He seems to think that the battle 
of Dayton was fought over the 
question of man’s monkey ancestry. 
It is beyond him to see that the 
question behind the question is the 
moral responsibility of man. He 
thinks that the argument is about a 
missing link, a Pithecanthropos, or 
a Cromagnon (incidentally be it re- 
marked, your snatcher-up-of-scien- 
tific-knowledge loves to speak those 
words trippingly upon the tongue), 
but he has not the logical or the 
philosophical acumen to see that 
the real question is not whether 
man is evolved from an anthropoid 
ape, but whether a man who mur- 
ders his neighbor is no more to 
blame than a tiger that kills a 
gazelle. The pseudo-scientist is in- 
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terested in some fossil remains in 
New Guinea made in the mud some 
millions of years ago. The Dayton- 
ian is interested in the question, 
what shall we think and what shall 
we do about the fellow who raped 
his neighbor’s wife over at Smith’s 
corner last night? The Daytonian 
may indeed be a moron but he has 
sufficient perspicacity to see that if 
man is after all only an animal, 
we must allow him 


the animal’s immu- The Sub- 
nity from moral re- Moron. 
sponsibility. If the 

scientific dogmatist cannot see 


what the moron sees, he is less than 
a moron. Yet apparently he does 
not see it. He imagines, or pre- 
tends to imagine, that evolution is 
a biological question. But the de- 
spised moron after delaying a mo- 
ment to admit that it is primarily 
a biological question, sees that it is 
ultimately a moral question. The 
“scientist” (let me put the word in 
quotation marks to indicate the fel- 
low who has no valid title to the 
term) doesn’t know the outcome of 
his theory. The moron in the 
mountains of Tennessee has a pro- 
phetic vision of the end of civiliza- 
tion and the ruin of all human in- 
stitutions in the triumph of the 
hypothesis of materialistic evolu- 
tion. Respice finem, “look to the 
end,” was the wise old maxim of 
the philosophers. Or, to put it in 
the modern idiom, “Don’t start any- 
thing that you cannot finish.” 
(May I insert another parenthesis 
to remark that the better sort of 
slang frequently has a Scriptural 
origin? Jesus said something about 
the man who “began to build but 
couldn’t complete the building.”) 
Now your typical reader of popular 
science monthlies or Sunday sup- 
plements, though he thinks himself 
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preéminently up-to-the-moment, is 
really lagging far behind the funda- 
mentalist. He reminds one of the 
smart-aleck of the minstrel stage 
who says with superb irritation to 
the supposedly stupid interlocutor, 
“Do you follow me?” and gets the 
answer, “Follow you? I am away 
ahead of you!” 


‘DUT perhaps we do the “scientist” 
4 an injustice. It is possible that 
he is more acute than he seems. It 
may be that he has a very accurate 
realization of the condition of a 
world in which the theory of ma- 
terialistic evolution shall have con- 


quered. If ever the 
From the time comes when be- 
Jungle to lief in free will and 
the Jungle? moral responsibility 


is universally aban- 
doned, the law of the jungle will 
rule the world'‘again. That may be 
a “consummation devoutly to be 
wished” by those who favor a mech- 
anistic theory of the universe and 
of human life. But why do they 
call it evolution? .Does evolution 
mean that we came out of the 
jungle and that we go back to the 
jungle? If that be so, all who be- 
lieve in civilization must ultimately 
side with the despised “Dayton- 
ians.” The world may wake up 
some bright day to realize that the 
mountaineers were not morons, but 
prophets whose intelligence was in 
advance of the thought of their age. 
That sounds ridiculous. It is ridic- 
ulous. But it is a logical conclusion 
from a belief in materialistic evo- 
lution. 


F course we shall not revert to 
the jungle, for man, when he 

sees catastrophe impending, will re- 
assert his ‘right to be something 
more than a brute. As Dr. Adams 
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says, with considerable eloquence, 
“I believe that before long, man will 
insist on some restoration of spir- 
itual and moral explanations and 
values in his world. A philosophy 
which teaches that there.can be no 
answer to his deepest questionings, 
that all his spiritual and moral 
values can be resolved to nothing, 
that he himself has.no personality, 
not only after death but even in this 
world, that he is merely a bundle of 
‘states of mind’ cannot satisfy him 
always. When beauty, love, duty, 
loyalty and all the rest of what has 
hitherto given some value to ex- 
istence have been swept away by 
scientific analysis, I believe they 
will come in again by some other 
door.” 

And is that the function of evo- 
lution,—to banish morality and re- 
ligion, and then drag them in by an- 
other door, perhaps by the back 
door, as Kant is said to have 
brought them back with his Kritik 
der Praktischen Vernunft? Will 
the scientists finally say of free will 
and moral responsibility what the 
epigrammatist said of women, “We 
can’t get along with them, and we 
can’t get along without them.” If 
we can’t get along without them 
perhaps we had better let them 
stay, and get along with them as 
best we can. 


LL the reading world is aware 

of the coincidence in the dis- 
covery of the theory of evolution by 
natural selection, made by Charles 
Darwin and Alfred Russell Wal- 
lace. At the present moment there 
seems to be a multiple coincidence 
in the discovery that science is a 
“blind alley,”:as Dr. Adams calls it. 
Within a month or two I have read 
from at least four separate sources 
an indictment of science, or an ex- 
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pression of doubt about science on 
the ground ‘that it does not add to 
human happiness, or answer the ir- 
repressible questions of the human 
heart and soul. Some time ago, in 
these editorial paragraphs, I ex- 
pressed the opinion that these are 
the doubts which Brunetiére had in 
mind when he coined, thirty years 
ago, the famous phrase, “the bank- 
ruptcy of science.” Then he was 
bitterly assailed as a reactionary. 

But now, after the 


Scientific lapse of a genera- 
Hareand _tion, the “advanced” 
Theological are catching up with 
Tortoise. the reactionary. ‘And 


here, by the way, is 
a curious chapter which some one 
should write in the history of 
thought,—a chapter on “How Long 
it Takes the Moderns to Catch up 
with the Ancients,” or “After how 
Many Years do the Progressives 
Overtake the Conservatives.” But 
nonsense!—why write it? \Didn’t 
ZEsop do a good job with his Hare 
and Tortoise fable some 2,400 years 
ago? Perhaps, however, the old 
Greek should have made his mean- 
ing clearer for ‘us poor imbeciles. 
We moderns must have our lessons 
spelled out for us. We have lost the 
knack of interpreting fables and 
parables. We find symbols and al- 
legories too abstruse. The movies 
have spoiled us; we cannot even 
read pictures without “captions.” 
So how could we be expected to 
know that old sop, in the ancient 
fable which we learned from the 
second reader (the book just one 
degree higher than the one wherein 
we learned that the cat sat on the 
mat), was trying to convey the idea 
that certain truths are called old- 
fashioned because they are ahead 
of the times, and that reactionaries 
are often ahead of revolutionaries? 
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Well,—as I was saying when I 
interrupted myself,—Brunetiére in 
the early eighties:alleged the “bank- 
ruptcy” of science. And now in the 
second quarter of the succeeding 
century Sir Philip Gibbs, writing a 
volume entitled The Day after To- 
morrow (surely that is advanced 
enough) in the midst of a general 
glorification of scientific achieve- 
ment, stops again and again to ask 
whether science has added to the 
sum of human -happiness, and 
whether intellectual and moral ad- 
vance has kept pace with scientific 
advance. And here is Hendrik Wil- 
lem Van Loon, than whom there is 
no more devout worshiper at the 
altar of Modernism, making the 


rather unexpected 

confession, “scien- Science a 
tific development Trojan 
without an equal Horse? 


and adequate devel- 

opment of man’s conscious will to- 
ward decency is merely a costly 
and futile waste of time.” Also he 
talks about “a new Trojan Horse, 
bearing the label of science, threat- 
ening to crush those who had wel- 
comed it.” And Bertrand Russell 
discussing the intellectual effects of 
science upon morals has this to say 
in elucidation of his theme: 

“Let us imagine some modern 
scientific Caligula, who conceives 
that the sole purpose of human life 
is his own glory. He may invent 
a death-ray by means of which he 
becomes Emperor of the world; he 
may devote his power to causing 
vast monuments to be erected in 
his honor, and finally, as he dies, 
exterminate the human race, for 
fear lest some successor should sur- 
pass him. Such a person would be 
mad, but not unscientific. Science 
alone cannot prove that we ought 
to consider the welfare of others. 
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Thus many ethics are compatible 
with science, and none can be 
proved true by scientific arguments 
alone. 

“Science is a comparatively new 
and very explosive ‘force in human 
affairs, and it is not to be supposed 
that it has as yet done a hundredth 
part of its work in transforming 
society: it has had as yet to cope 
with traditions and beliefs dating in 
their essence from the beginnings 
of agriculture. As these traditions 
and beliefs grow weaker, the influ- 
ence of science over men’s thoughts 
and feelings will increase. I do not 
feel by any means certain that the 
world produced by science will be 
better than the world in which we 
live.” 


HO was the clerical obscur- 
antist in London that lately 
brought down upon ,himself the 
scorn of the scientific world by 
proposing that science should de- 
clare a moratorium for ten years, 
to enable the world to catch up with 
what has been already discovered? 
The remark not only angered but 
disgusted the more impatient mod- 
ernists. Charitable persons sug- 
gested, in the Bishop’s defense, that 
he must have made the remark in 
jest. But here is no jest—man is 
making enormous advance in read- 
ing the riddle of inanimate nature, 
and little or no advance in reading 
the riddle of human 


Man at nature. If civiliza- 
Odds with tion, as some one has 
Himself. said, consists in ad- 


justing oneself to the 
universe, and we now find our- 
selves increasingly out of ‘har- 
mony with the universe—if the in- 
ner life of man is not able to ad- 
vance pari passu with his outward 
life; if the work of‘his hands is far 
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in advance of the product of his 
mind, if his bodily welfare has gone 
ahead quite out of haling distance 
of his spiritual improvement, why 
is it such a crazy idea that one part 
of the man should wait until the 
other part catches up? 

Human happiness consists, as a 
matter of fact, not so much in 
man’s harmony with the world 
about him, as in his harmony with 
himself. Let us add one note to the 
ancient trichotomy of body, soul, 
and spirit, and say that man is hand, 
and mind, and heart, and soul. If 
his mind runs ahead of his heart, 
he becomes a cynic or a pessimist: 
if his mind runs ahead of his soul, 
he becomes a skeptic: if his soul or 
his heart gets beyond reach of his 
mind, he is either sentimental or 
superstitious, and in all these cases 
he is at odds with himself and 
hence unhappy. And if by the 
“hand,” we symbolize talent for 
science, and mechanical invention, 
may we not say that the prodigious 
advance of the hand while the heart 
and mind and soul have advanced 
only imperceptibly is tearing man 
asunder and so is the principal 
cause of his misery? 


ERHAPS we may borrow a con- 

crete illustration from Van 
Loon. He is speaking of Nobel who 
discovered dynamite. The inventor 
expected great things of the new 
compound. “It was to be a god- 
send to the farmer, confronted by 
stumps and rocks. The life of the 
miner was to be safer and happier. 
It would benefit ‘the whole indus- 
trial world. But the inevitable 
military experts got busy. Dyna- 
mite was used to blow human be- 
ings into Kingdom Come.” That is 
to say, the invention came ‘too soon. 
It is too far in advance of the peace 
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movement. The time to invent 
dynamite would be after the estab- 
lishment of Tennyson’s “Parlia- 
ment of man” and “Federation of 
the world.” Nobel was a gentle, 
peaceable, kind-hearted man. But 
if he had been as highly gifted with 
prophetic knowledge as with in- 
ventive skill, would he have con- 
cealed ‘his discovery from _ the 
world? Or would he have locked 
up the formula in some safe deposit 
vault, with instructions that it 
should not be revealed until men 
had definitely abandoned the savage 
custom of war? 

But dynamite is now a relatively 
harmless instrument of destruction. 
Lyddite, maximite, T. N. T., and I 
dare say a dozen other explosives 
have added enormously to human 
misery, and perhaps only moder- 
ately to human progress. It is not 
necessarily evidence of obscurant- 
ism to ask if the world would not 
be better off if the discovery of these 
agencies for destruction had been 
delayed, or their use postponed un- 
til man had become civilized enough 
to use them for good and not for 
evil. 


HAVE recently been invited to de- 

bate publicly with Dr. Durant on 
the question “Is Progress Real?” 
The director of the society which 
tendered the invitation wrote, “As 
we understand it, the usual posi- 
tion of Catholic thinkers is that 
progress is a delusion.” Of course 
I declined the debate, first because 
I consider debating an appropriate 
intellectual exercise only for school 
boys and, secondly (and more im- 
portant) because I think it untrue 
to say that Catholics in general con- 
sider progress an illusion. But if I 
ever did take the negative stand 
about Progress, I should stipulate 
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that my opponent and I should 
confine the discussion ‘to the ques- 
tion of moral, intellectual and spir- 
itual progress. For if we spoke only 
of material or mechanical progress, 
and I attempted to show that there 
had been none, he could convict me 
in the twinkling of an eye, of being 
a nincompoop. I 


should have to be Progress? 
deaf and dumb and What do 
blind and stupid to you Mean? 
maintain that the 

aéroplane is not an improvement 


on the ox-cart; or that ticking off a 
message with a telegraph key is not 
quicker than sending it by pony post 
or by courier; or that reading a 
printed book is not a more com- 
fortable job than deciphering a 
papyrus manuscript. 

But if the opponent undertook to 
prove that the mental and moral 
advance of the race has kept abreast 
of the mechanical advance, he 
would not have such a walkover. 
If furthermore, he would define 
progress as an increase in the 
general welfare of mankind, and if 
he would agree that welfare is im- 
possible when man doesn’t know 
why on earth he is on earth, and 
where he is going, if anywhere, 
after this life, or what, if any, is the 
meaning and purpose of life, I 
rather think I might have the ad- 
vantage. And perhaps I might 
make a point in the argument with 
the Scriptural quotation, “What 
shall it profit a man if he gain the 
whole world and suffer the loss of 
his own soul, or what shall a man 
give in exchange for his soul?” 
Which man is better off, the one 
who walks the earth but knows 
that his destiny is heaven? Or the 
man who flies in the heavens but 
thinks that his destiny is the earth? 
The man who can turn a switch 
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and get light for his eyes, while 
confessing that his mind is forever 
in the twilight of agnosticism or in 
the dead darkness of unbelief; or, 
on the other hand the man whose 
mind and soul were illuminated 
with divine wisdom, even though 
he had no light for his reading but 
that of a tallow dip, or the burning 
embers of a fire as he lay flat upon 
his stomach before the hearth? 

I should not let the opponent trap 
me into the statement that in the 
days of the kerosene lamp or the 
rushlight, all men, or most men, en- 
joyed intellectual and spiritual en- 
lightenment, whereas with the in- 
venting of the electric light, all men 
or most men lost divine inward 
light. But if my antagonist main- 
tained, as very probably he would, 
that the sum total of faith in God, 
in the soul and in future life is less 
in these modern days than in 
former times, I think his admission 
would open the way to a victory for 
my side. ‘ 


URTHERMORE, I should de- 
mand of my opponent to tell 
me how he can talk of progress, if 
the aboriginal, rudimentary ques- 
tions asked by man at the first 
dawn of reason, many #ons ago, 
“Whence? Why? Whither?” are not 
answered to-day and 


Does never can be an- 
Philosophy swered. There is 
Stand Still? doubtless some fun 


in mere mental ac- 
tivity for its own sake, if one is 
content just to play with philosoph- 
ical problems. But the man who 
plunges into philosophy not as a 
pastime but with the expectation of 
finding out what the universe means 
and what human life is all about, 
will quickly pass through the peri- 
od where philosophy is a “dear de- 
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light” and come to the stage where 
thought is torture if there be no 
answers to his questions. The 
thinker who “means business” will 
probably end in despondency. All 
profound thought is melancholy 
thought. Is despondency then the 
end of philosophy as the jungle is 
the end of evolution? And if so, is 
this progress? 


ESIDES, if there is no such 
thing as a dogma, that is, a 
philosophical or a theological truth 
once and for'‘all fixed and certain, 
how can you know whether there is 
progress? Perhaps your “progress” 
is regress. If you have no intel- 
lectual landmark, how do you know 
whether you are getting nearer to 
Truth or further away from Truth? 
Suppose you say with the agnostics 
and the skeptics that there is no 
Truth, or with the opportunists and 
the pragmatists that what is true 
to-day may be untrue to-morrow, is 
not philosophy the pursuit of a 
will-o’-the-wisp? Is it then an oc- 
cupation worthy of a Socrates to 
seek something that one knows can 
never be found? Is this wisdom? 
And is the pursuit of such dubious 
wisdom to be called progress? 


N line with the fact that man’s in- 

tellectual and moral growth has 
not kept pace with mechanical in- 
ventions, is the statement—already 
a commonplace—that no one has 
yet used the radio (perhaps the 
most miraculous mechanical device 
invented thus far) to say anything 
that could not be said, or that has 
not for some centuries been said in 
print. The implication seems to be 
that the existence of the radio 
should automatically produce a 
crop of Shakespeares or\Miltons or 
Platos, with something new and 
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valuable to say to the world, and a 
crop of Carusos and Pattis and 
Jenny Linds with 
voices fit to sing to 
the whole wide 
world. There is in- 
deed something incongruous about 
broadcasting from New York to 
Honolulu the cacophonies of a 
curbstone quartette singing a ‘vul- 
garized version of the music of Af- 
rican savages. Recently there have 


Radio 
Piffle. 


been some prodigious feats of 
broadcasting, wherein a speaker 
in Detroit introduced a_ singer 


in New Orleans, and an actor in 
Chicago, and a _ wise-cracker in 
Hollywood, who took up their 
cues as promptly as if they were in 
the same studio with the announcer. 
But what did they say, or sing? 
Chiefly the usual vaudeville “gags.” 
The actor indeed, essayed to de- 
liver some lines from Hamlet, but 
performed the job so badly as to 
make his one time admirers weep 
and lament that the “movies” had 
ruined him. In a word the “hook- 
up” was a spectacular success, 
mechanically, but intellectually and 
artistically, it was what the actors, 
I believe, call a “bust.” 


IR PHILIP GIBBS, though an en- 
thusiast about the radio, ex- 
presses some doubt as to what the 
great message shall be that one day 
will be broadcast around the world. 
He hopes that it will not be a warn- 
ing of impending doom! Like many 
other observers who saw the great 
war at close range he is convinced 
that a universal catastrophe is pos- 
sible, and perhaps not distant. And 
the tragedy he thinks may come 
from “science.” He is not alone in 
his doubt as to whether “science” 
on the whole has been a curse or a 
blessing. Indeed it is remarkable 
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how long ago these doubts were ex- 
pressed. The parable of Franken- 
stein’s monster was written just be- 
fore modern science commenced to 
be. Perhaps it is ‘a prophecy as well 
as a symbol. All of us who are fasci- 
nated with the miracles of scientific 
invention dream of the transforma- 
tion of the world ‘that is to take 
place in the next century. But it 
is conceivable that there may be no 
next century for science. Gibbs, of 
course, being a journalist claims 
only to be the reporter of the opin- 
ion of scientists but he does assem- 
ble a number of startling state- 
ments from their pens. For ex- 
ample, Professor Haldane whom 
Sir Philip considers to be “the most 
acute scientific brain in England to- 
day,” asks, “Has mankind released 
from the womb of matter a Dema- 
gorgon which is already beginning 
to turn ‘against him and may at any 
moment hurl him into the bottom- 
less void?” 

And Bertrand Russell: “Men 
sometimes speak as though the 
progress of science must necessarily 
be a'boon to mankind, but that, I 
fear, is one of the comfortable nine- 
teenth-century delusions which our 
more disillusioned age must dis- 
card. Science enables the holders 
of power to realise their purposes 
more fully than they otherwise 
could do. If their purposes are 
good, this is a gain; if they are evil, 
it is a loss. In the present age it 
seems that the purposes of the hold- 
ers of power are in the main evil.” 
Dr. Schiller, of the philosophy 
faculty at Corpus 
Christi College, Ox- Science and 
ford, is by turns Pessimism. 
facetious and abu- 
sive of mankind, as well as sus- 
picious of the advantages of modern 
civilization. He says (Sir Philip 
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Gibbs abbreviates the quotation 
from Schiller’s little volume Tanta- 
lus, but it may be well to have it 
entire) : 

“There is little doubt that, in the 
main, humanity is still Yahoo-man- 
ity. Alike in mentality and in 
moral, modern man is still substan- 
tially identical with his palezolithic 
ancestors. He is still the irrational, 
impulsive, emotional, foolish, de- 
structive, cruel, credulous creature 
he always was. Normally the Ya- 
hoo in him is kept under control by 
the constant pressure of a variety 
of social institutions; but let any- 
thing upset an established social 
order, and the Yahoo comes to the 
front at once. The history of the 
past fifty years abundantly proves 
that man is still capable of atrocities 
equal to any in his record. Not 
only have we lived through the 
greatest political and the deadliest 
natural convulsion, the Great War 
and the Tokio earthquake, but the 
Russian Revolution has outdone the 
French, and Landru the legendary 
Bluebeard, while for mingled atroc- 
ity and baseness the murders of 
Rasputin and of Alexander of Ser- 
bia are unsurpassed in history. The 
painful truth is that civilization has 
not improved man’s moral nature. 
His moral habits are still mainly 
matters of custom, and the effect 
of moral theories is nugatory every- 
where. Thus civilization is not 
even skin deep; it does not go 
deeper than the clothes. 

“Clearly it is risky to expose the 
inelastic nature of so stubbornly 
conservative a creature to new con- 
ditions at a rapid rate. He may not 
be able to adapt himself quickly 
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enough, and his old reactions, which 
did little or no harm before, may 
become extremely dangerous. Yet 
this is just what has happened. 
Science has exposed the palzolithic 
savage masquerading in modern 
garb to a series of physical and 
mental shocks which have endan- 
gered his equilibrium. It has also 
enormously extended his power 
and armed him with a variety of 
delicate and penetrating instru- 
ments which have often proved edge 
tools in his hands ‘and which the 
utmost wisdom could hardly be 
trusted to use aright. Under these 
conditions the fighting instinct 
ceases to be an antiquated fable, 
like the hunting instinct, and be- 
comes a deadly danger. No wonder 
the more prescient are dismayed at 
the prospect of the old savage pas- 
sions running amok in the full 
panoply of civilization!” 

There is much more of this tragic 
gloom packed into the few pages of 
Dr. Schiller’s little essay, entitled 
(ironically?) “The Future of Man.” 
Perhaps the doctor is abnormally 
pessimistic, but it is noticeable that 
some of the most prominent cham- 
pions of modern science agree with 
him that there is more than a pos- 
sibility that science may annihilate 
and not regenerate civilization. 

In the face of these fears it is 
rather absurd for that scientific 
ignoramus, the man in the street, 
to continue to blow his horn for 
“science.” Science without moral- 
ity will destroy the world. But 
science of itself cannot construct a 
morality. Only religion can do 
that. Science must turn to re- 
ligion, or commit suicide. 











Recent Events. 


ANNIVERSARY OF THE'MoTU PROPRIO 
on CHURCH MuSIC. 


Tus year marks the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the Motu Proprio of 
Pope Pius X. on liturgical music. 
Our present Holy Father issued a 
brief on the subject on the occasion 
of the ninth centenary of Guido of 
Arezzo, the Benedictine monk who 
invented the staff-notation of music 
in the eleventh century, which is 
still in use, except that one line has 
been added to Guido’s staff of four. 
Pope Pius addressed his brief to the 
Italian Association of St. Cecilia 
which held a congress in Rome for 
the centenary. 

Practically at the same time, the 
Catholic University of America an- 
nounced that plans were under way 
for the establishment on a sound 
basis of the already existing Schola 
Cantorum at the University. With 
a suitable building and an adequate 
staff of teachers, the Schola will be 
in a position to train choir directors, 
organists, and teachers of music, 
both clerical and lay, as well as 
the Religious of the Sisters’ College. 
The Rev. Dr. W. J. Des Longchamps 
is director of the Schola. 


-— 
eit 





CATHOLIC EDUCATION PROBLEMS IN 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


Tue Catholics of England and 
Wales are feeling that the burden 
of supporting their own schools 
unaided, and keeping them up to 
the requirements of the Government 
has become more than they can 
bear. The Hierarchy of both coun- 
tries at their annual meeting in 


London last month, issued a state- 
ment of the grounds upon which 
they deem it just that their schools 
should receive financial support 
from the Government. 

The statement emphasizes two 
principles which they maintain are 
essential to a just and lasting set- 
tlement of the question: 


“(1) That to all parents there 
should: be open some liberty of 
choice of school, such as at present 
belongs in most cases only to the 
wealthier classes; and that liberty 
of this kind is possible only if 
the system of voluntary schools, 
whether primary or secondary, be 
maintained and extended. Any 
weakening of the voluntary system 
means inevitably a further lessen- 
ing, in the case of poorer parents, 
of the very limited freedom of 
choice of school which they still 
possess. 

“(2) That precisely the same 
facilities of education should be . 
given to those who regard definite 
religious teaching as an essential 
part of education, as to those who 
attach no such importance to teach- 
ing of that character. 

“We claim, therefore, a reason- 
able choice of school for parents of 
every social class, and equal educa- 
tional facilities for all, unhampered 
on the ground of religion.” 


in 
— 





CATHOLIC WOMEN’S CONGRESS. 


TWENTY-TWO nations were repre- 
sented among the three hundred 
delegates to the recent Congress of 
the International Union of Catholic 
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Women’s Leagues at The Hague. 
They pledged 25,000,000 Holy Com- 
munions on June 6th, the Feast of 
the Sacred Heart of Jesus, with 
Mexico as the special intention. 
The Queen of the Netherlands sent 
her regrets at being unable to wel- 
come the delegates personally be- 
cause of her absence from the Cap- 
ital. The Internuncio to Holland 
opened the Congress by an address 
on “Raising the Moral Standard of 
Moral Life.” Need of international 
codperation was stressed especially 
in the struggle against Communism. 


— 
-_ 





COMMEMORATION OF ENGLISH 
MARTYRS. 


Tue Guild of Our Lady of Ran- 
som in England, held its annual 
“Walk” to Tyburn on the last Sun- 
day of April. More than a hundred 
Catholics suffered for their faith 
during the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries on the Tyburn 
Gallows. To do honor to the mem- 
ory of these martyrs, the members 
of the Guild assembled early in the 
afternoon near the site of the old 
Newgate Prison where so many of 
their forebears in the Faith had 
been incarcerated before execution, 
and began the procession to Tyburn. 
At three historic churches along the 
way, each symbolizing an epoch in 
the history of English Catholics, 
they stopped to pray for the con- 
version of England. Hymns and 
prayers for the same object were 
sung and recited as they marched. 
Several thousand pilgrims joined 
the final service, kneeling in the 
street while Benediction of the 
Blessed Sacrament was given from 
the balcony of Tyburn Convent. 
The demonstration was witnessed 
by many thousands of non-Cath- 
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lics, whose demeanor was sym- 
pathetic and respectful. 


-— 
eo 





CHINA—JAPAN. 


Wars and rumors of wars con- 
tinue to fill the news of the day; to 
civil war in China has been added 
a clash with Japanese troops which 
resulted, according to a report from 
the Shanghai Chamber of Com- 
merce, in 1,000 Chinese killed, and 
on the Japanese side, thirteen dead 
and thirty wounded. Each side 
claims the other started the trouble 
in Tsinan-fu the capital of Shan- 
tung. 

A fair statement of the situation 
seems to be made in the following 
dispatch to the Herald Tribune, 
from the Nanking Minister of Fi- 
nance, T. V. Soong, brother-in-law 
of Sun Yat Sen: 


“The present situation between 
China and Japan is critical, and 
there is more reason for clear think- 
ing and fearless facing of facts by 
both sides. The objective facts are 
that, violating international law, 
Japan landed troops on China’s soil, 
which is quite different from land- 
ing troops on foreign concessions, 
as was done last year, where rival 
Chinese forces had clashed, result- 
ing in the defeat of the side usually 
supposed to be supported by Japan, 
thus bringing the victorious Nation- 
alist troops face to face with the 
Japanese Army of Occupation. 

“The scene is set for tragedy, and 
an explosion almost certain, but the 
spark causing the explosion is not 
of great historical importance. 
Neither is it helpful to discuss 
whether Japan deliberately created 
the incident, and that the incident 
is helpful to the Japanese Cabinet 
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at this juncture, because that is not 
proof that the Japanese opened fire. 
But the clash came, and hourly we 
read of charges and countercharges 
of atrocities, as we did during the 
World War. 

“The Chinese must feel profound 
sorrow at the murder and mutila- 
tion of our Commissioner of Foreign 
Affairs and his staff, and also the 
death of hundreds of civilians and 
soldiers, and we mourn equally and 
blush with shame at the alleged at- 
rocities committed by our troops. 
Probably in the heat of savagery 
of the moment neither side is guilt- 
less. 

“The best minds of China and 
Japan should be devoted to trying 
to localize the conflict and bring 
peace. It is patent that we have 
nothing to gain in a war with Japan. 
The Chinese do not want war. 
Therefore, let Nanking and Tokyo 
order a cessation of further fighting 
and allow an impartial tribunal to 
investigate the facts and apportion 
the responsibility. Let the guilty 
be punished without fear or favor. 
Thus only can the leaders of both 
nations justify themselves before 
the world.” 


-— 
> 





DENIAL OF ROYAL MARRIAGE 
ANNULMENT. 


Reports have been persistent for 
months past that the King of Spain 
was seeking an annulment of his 
marriage to Queen Victoria Eugénie, 
and that a petition had been sent 
to the Vatican to attain this end. 
It has been well known that phys- 
ical weaknesses apparently incura- 
ble, render any of the four sons of 
their Majesties unfit to succeed to 
the throne. 

The associated press published 
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last month an emphatic denial of 
the rumor by the Vatican. It was 
stated authoritatively that no such 
annulment was pending. It was 
observed that marriages of sover- 
eigns were such solemn events, and 
were fraught with such serious con- 
sequences to nations as well as to 
the contracting parties, that so far 
as Catholic marriages were con- 
cerned, such great care would be 
exercised in the preliminary inves- 
tigations, that it was almost impos- 
sible to find faults afterwards that 
would render such marriages in- 
valid. It was also pointed out that 
matrimonial cases involving rulers 
of nations would not go even to the 
highest court in the Church, but to 
the Supreme Pontiff himself. 

Queen Victoria Eugénie is a 
granddaughter of Queen Victoria of 
England, and a daughter of the 
Prince and Princess of Battenberg. 
She is a convert to the Catholic 
Church. The royal marriage took 
place on May 31, 1906, at the Church 
of San Jeronimo in Madrid. 


in 
— 





THE ENCYCLICAL “MISERENTISSIMUS 
REDEMPTOR.” 


THE second encyclical issued by 
Pope Pius XI. this year was made 
public last month. It directs that 
hereafter on the Feast of the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus there be recited a 
special form of prayer expressing 
sorrow for the sins of the world 
and imploring pardon. A portion 
of the Papal document has been 
published by the N. C. W. C.: 

“From the extreme confines of 
the East to the furthermost West, 
we hear the cries of peoples whose 
governments have risen up and 
conspired against God and His 
Church. 
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“We have seen in these nations 
divine and human rights trodden 
under foot, churches destroyed 
down to their foundations, priests 
and saintly virgins driven from their 
houses, imprisoned, starved and 
afflicted with opprobrious tortures. 

“We have seen legions of boys 
and girls torn from the bosom of 
the Church, urged to deny and 
blaspheme Christ and led into the 
worst sins of luxury. We have seen 
entire Christian peoples threatened, 
oppressed and in constant danger 
of apostasy from their faith or of a 
most atrocious death. , 

“Even among the faithful washed 
in the baptismal blood of the Im- 
maculate Lamb and enriched by 
grace, the spectacle is not less sad, 
since many of all classes are ignor- 
ant of divine things or poisoned by 
false doctrines, and live evil lives 
far from the house of their Divine 
Father, without the light of true 
faith, without the joy of hope in a 
future beatitude, and deprived of 
the comfort derived from the ardor 
of charity, so that it can be said 
in truth that they live in darkness 
and in the shadow of death. 

“Moreover, among the faithful 
there grows a carelessness in mat- 
ters religious and of ancient tra- 
dition whereby Christian life is 
supported, domestic society is regu- 
lated and the sanctity of marriage 
is defended. 

“So, too, the education of youth 
is completely neglected or spoiled 
by too effeminate attentions, while 
the Church is even denied the right 
to give to youth a Christian edu- 
cation. 


“Christian modesty has _ been 
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lamentably forgotten in the mode 
of living and in the dressing of 
women. An insatiable longing for 
the perishable things of this world, 
anxious seeking for popular favor 
and contempt of legitimate authori- 
ty and the word of God have 
shaken faith itself, or very gravely 
endangered it. 

“To all these evils must be added 
the cowardice of many who, like 
the sleeping or fugitive apostles, 
with insecure faith miserably de- 
sert Christ, oppressed by so many 
evils or attacked by the satellites of 
Satan, or who desert to the camp 
of the enemy.” 


In view of these conditions, His 
Holiness declares, it is necessary 
that all Christians make reparation 
for their sins openly in all the 
churches of the world, so that “sin- 
ners, moved by the tears of the 
whole world, may return to their 
right minds and detest the injuries 
inflicted upon the Supreme King.” 
Otherwise, he adds, “if they grow 
stubborn in their sins, they may 
weep too late and in vain.” 

In conclusion His Holiness ex- 
presses the following hope: 

“Righteous men will become even 
more righteous and saints will dedi- 
cate themselves with renewed zeal 
to serve their King, Whom they 
now see treated so contemptuously. 
This above all We hope and most 
ardently desire: That the justice of 
God, which for ten righteous men 
would have pardoned Sodom, may 
be merciful toward His whole hu- 
man family when all the faithful 
seek to placate and supplicate Him 
together with Christ.” 








Our Contributors. 


KATHLEEN (Mrs. CHartes G.) 
Norris (“A Laywoman Looks at 
‘Companionate Marriage’”) effec- 
tively exposes the basic immorality 
of a much discussed solution of 
the marriage problem. Mrs. Norris 
has spent the last few months 
wandering through England, France 
and the East. Her travels do not 
interfere with her literary work, as 
she adds continuously to her list 
of best sellers, and has recently 
published “A Handbook of Peace 
for Women,” What Price Peace? 


CuHarLes G. Mortimer (“Happi- 
ness”), an occasional contributor 
for the past few years, won success 
as a musical composer before he 
attempted to write poetry. He now 
combines both arts with distinction, 
the while he is Classical and His- 
tory Master at Stonyhurst College, 
England. Formerly an Anglican 
Minister, he has written for the 
Catholic Truth Society on Anglican 
Orders and claims. He has con- 
tributed verse to The Month and 
other English periodicals. 


Grace V. Curistmas (“The Bull- 
finch”), an old contributor, is an 
Englishwoman, living at Higher 
Field, Gillingham, Dorset, and 
writes for many reviews in her 
native land. 


WILLIAM JoHN TUCKER (“Pres- 
ent-Day Tendencies in English 
Literature”), whose work for us be- 
gan so auspiciously with his widely 
acclaimed article “The Problem of 
Shakespeare’s Belief” in our Janu- 
ary, 1927, issue, writes another dis- 
criminating study in his chosen 


field. An Irishman by birth and 
education, he is at present Professor 
of English Literature in the Uni- 
versity of Arizona. 


Nancy BuckLey (“The Snare”), 
whose work in prose and poetry is 
familiar to our readers, has recently 
published her third volume of verse, 
Cameos. It has met with the uni- 
versal appreciation accorded her 
earlier work. 


RicHarp Rep (“The Intolerance 
of the South”), a new contributor 
whom we gladly welcome to our 
pages, is the Editor of the Bulletin 
and the publicity director of the 
Catholic Laymen’s Association of 
Georgia, and therefore admirably 
well equipped to write with authori- 
ty on his subject. Holding his 
A.M. degree from Holy Cross Col- 
lege, Worcester, he formerly taught 
in St. Francis Xavier’s College, N. Y., 
was later a reporter on the Augusta, 
Ga., Chronicle and then news editor 
of the Augusta Herald. The Asso- 
ciation to which he now devotes all 
his time, owes largely to his in- 
formative, non-controversial pub- 
licity work, the success it has 
attained in rooting out bigotry from 
a State known to be a few years 
ago the most anti-Catholic in the 
Union. Mr. Reid is a contributor 


to The Commonweal, America, 
Columbia, etc. 
Rev. Patrick O’Connor, C.S.C. 


(“For Sleep: A Fragment”), is a 
member of the Chinese Mission So- 
ciety of St. Columbans, Neb., and 
though new to our pages, his verse 
written, under his nom de plume, 
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“Benen,” has circulated widely, and 
has been quoted in Australia, South 
Africa, England and Ireland. Fa- 
ther O’Connor is on the editorial 
staff of Far East, the official maga- 
zine of the Chinese Mission Society, 
and has recently published his first 
volume of poems, Songs of Youth. 


Dom Bepe Camm, O.S.B., M.A., 
F.S.A. (“Saint-Guilhem-le-Désert.” 
Part I.), distinguished English Ben- 
edictine, in past years a frequent 
contributor of ours, sends us from 
Benet House, Cambridge, where he 
is stationed, an article of unusual 
interest. Dom Camm, to many 
other distinctions, adds that of 
having said, Feb. 28, 1923, the first 
Mass on the Island of Caldey since 
the Reformation. 


JoHN RicHarp MoreELAND (“Low- 
lands”) one of the most gifted of 
the South’s coterie of poets, and a 
favorite with our readers, has re- 
cently published his second volume 
of verse, The Sea and April. 


Very Rev. JosepH McSoRLeEy, 
C.S.P. (“Father Elliott”), Superior 
General of the Paulist Fathers, pays 
a final tribute to one who as spirit- 
ual Father claimed his loving al- 
legiance. Father McSorley is well 
known as author and editor of many 
spiritual works, among them The 
Sacrament of Duty, More Joy, etc. 


MICHAEL WILLIAMS (“A Footnote 
to ‘The Times’ ”), the distinguished 
Editor of The Commonweal, and our 
valued contributor, comments dis- 
tinctively and cleverly on a recent 
discovery of the learned evolution- 
ists. This article is to be incorpo- 
rated in a book which Mr. Williams 
intends to publish in September. 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


EpitH M. ALMEDINGEN (“A-listen- 
ing”), whom we erroneously de- 
scribed as a member of the Russian 
nobility in our October number, 
tells us that her title is of Austrian 
origin. Hers is a name becoming 
increasingly familiar in our Ameri- 
can periodicals, where her poetry, 
fiction and historical articles are 
claiming attention. 


BERTHA RADFORD (Mrs. FREDERICK 
O.) Sutton (“No Nonsense!” Part 
II.), continues the interesting story 
whose first installment left us de- 
cidedly curious and eager for more. 
The author tells us that many of 
its happenings and some of its 
characters are taken from life. 


Rev. BERTRAND L. Conway, C.S.P. 
(“The Pope and the Constitution”), 
gives Catholics the answer they 
have been looking for to Mr. Mar- 
shall’s dogmatic assertions. Father 
Conway speaks with authority in 
a field wherein his research and 
experience have made him pre- 
eminent. 


JANE CONSIDINE (“Words, Words, 
Words”), MAXINE Kaltser (“Leaves 
from a Greenhouse”), and Lypia 
HERMANN (“The Family in the 
Attic”) are the winners in THE 
CATHOLIC WorRLD Essay Contest for 
1928. The first is a junior in St. 
Leonard’s High School of the Holy 
Child, in West Philadelphia, whilst 
the second and third are respec- 
tively sophomore and junior in 
St. Joseph’s Academy, St. Paul, 
Minn., conducted by the Sisters 
of St. Joseph. Our readers will 
surely agree that their work is of a 
high literary quality scarcely to 
be expected from High School 
pupils, 
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Disraeli. A Picture of the Victorian 
Age. By André Maurois. Trans- 
lated by Hamish Miles. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. $3.00. 

W. E. Gladstone. By Osbert Bur- 
dett. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co. $4.00. 

Serious students no doubt must 
possess themselves of the facts in 
the huge official biographies of these 
two world figures, but the ordinary 
reader wants something easier to 
handle and here, in both cases, he 
has just what he wants. Both these 
volumes admirably display the his- 
tories and characters of the men 
they deal with, and if we feel bound 
to say that André Maurois and his 
excellent translator have produced 
the more brilliant work, that is 
only because the French author is 
an absolutely outstanding figure as 
a biographer. His book is well 
illustrated while curiously enough 
the other has not even a single 
portrait of its subject. 

To-day when, with the possible 
exception of Mussolini, there are 
no picturesque characters in poli- 
tics, it is fascinating to look back 
on the days when these two men 
were the protagonists in so many 
bitter conflicts. Two more different 
characters one can hardly imagine. 
Dizzy started with anti-Jewish sen- 
timent to conquer, and his efforts 
to do so by outré dress, long oiled 


ringlets, innumerable gold chains 
and the like set many against him. 
No wonder that when he visited 
Gibraltar the young soldiers spoke 
of him as “that damned bumptious 
Jew boy” for he was all that. Men 
did not like him but women did. 
It was feminine influence which 
pushed him into Parliament and 
kept him there not to speak of 
financing him and providing him 
with “the perfect wife,” for that 
she was in spite of her enfant ter- 
rible nature. For example:—to a 
group of ladies extolling Greek stat- 
uary, her comment was “Ah, but 
you should see my Dizzy in his 
bath!” “An excellent woman, but 
she never can remember whether 
the Greeks or the Romans came 
first.” So her husband; yet when 
some stupid person called Dizzy a 
man of extraordinary qualities for 
enduring her conversation without 
boredom, he was snuffed out by the 
statement, “Not at all. I only pos- 
sess one quality in which most men 
are deficient—gratitude.” Read the 
book and learn what is meant by 
“the perfect wife” to a politician at 
any rate. 

True to his custom he fooled the 
rather vain old Victoria to the top 
of her bent, stooping to the worst 
kind of flattery as when, doubtless 
with his tongue in his cheek, he 
alluded to his sovereign and himself 
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as “we authors” on the strength of 
her truly terrible books of reminis- 
cence. Was he honest? Well, is 
any politician bone-honest? Some 
would say “No.” And most people 
would agree with Abbé Dimnet who 
has recently said that “politics has 
never been known to be morally 
improving.” He desired the good 
of his adopted country—no doubt 
about that. But as a youth he de- 
clared that the most desirable kind 
of existence was “a continuous 
grand procession from manhood to 
the tomb.” And that he had even 
in the House of Lords, of which he 
said that in it he was “dead, but in 
the Elysian Fields.” It was at this 
period of his life that I remember 
seeing him leaning on the arm of 
his devoted “Monty” Corry (Lord 
Rowton), and with his dyed hair 
and ghastly face looking like an 
ambulatory corpse. Had he any 
faith? Perhaps a little; at any rate 
he realized its implications for when 
Stanley, the ultra-broad “court” 
Dean was talking slightingly to him 
on the subject of doctrine, Dizzy 
turned on him and annihilated him 
with the cutting remark, “No dog- 
ma, no dean, Mr. Dean.” 

No man, except perhaps the 
younger Pitt, ever began life with 
greater chances than the youthful 
Gladstone, handsome, wealthy, well- 
educated, full of honest desires and 
moral sentiments if not of ideas. 
What in a few lines is one to say 
of this man? Twice at least in his 
life he broke loose from the base 
toils of mere politics and followed 
the true light, a thing a politician is 
seldom allowed to do. First of all 
over the “Alabama” arbitration, the 
first step and a long one, on the 
greatly to be desired path of peace 
among the nations. Again over the 
Irish problem, when he threw aside 
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all thought of his own success to 
release a struggling people, only 
alas! to fail, owing to the intrusion 
of a loose woman. In this fray, 
in my own small measure, I came in 
contact with Gladstone and well 
remember, inter alia, hearing him 
make his great speech on Home 
Rule in Birmingham, the heart of 
the enemy’s country dominated by 
the Chamberlain influence. Seven- 
teen thousand people were in the 
hall. He spoke for an hour and 
fifty minutes and I particularly re- 
call two striking things. His an- 
cient top-hat turned upside down 
on the table in front of him was the 
desk for his notes. With one wild 
swoop of his hand, his speech about 
two-thirds finished, he sent hat and 
notes flying on to the reporters’ ta- 
ble below—utterly beyond replace- 
ment, but it did not seem to matter 
to the orator who went on to the 
wonderful and apparently unending 
peroration which rolled from his 
lips like a kind of verbal Niagara, 
and then—I happened to take out 
my watch to note the time and I 
took it out again when the cheering 
of the thousands had ended—anine 
minutes had elapsed. Take out 
your watch and check that off if 
you think it was but a short burst 
of applause. I have never heard 
anything like it. 

Was Gladstone an honest man? 
Many said no; a hypocrite. Not 
so, said Jowett, that careful judge 
of men, no hypocrite though those 
who do not know him might well 
think so. Certainly he did think 
that whatever job he had to do was 
the direct will of God Who had set 
him—W. E. G.—to do it. And those 
who opposed him were doing the 
work of the devil. G. W. E. Russell, 
who knew him well, told him as 
a joke of some doing of Dizzy, the 
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original Artful Dodger. “That seems 
to amuse you, Russell; to me it is 
simply devilish,” was the reception 
which the tale met with. But Glad- 
stone had little sense of humor. 
Could anyone who had—even with 
the reservation-making habit of 
Gladstone—have said in recom- 
mending chicken farming as a 
means of livelihood, “It is in every- 
body’s power to raise poultry, and, 
if I may say so, from eggs.” Truly 
an extraordinary man, judged by 
his conversations. Algernon West, 
his faithful Secretary, once heard 
him “damn” Dizzy—it must have 
sounded like the most awful pro- 
nouncement of the Major Excom- 
munication! On the other hand 
we have his excellent wife (another 
piece of perfection) noting in her 
diary—“engaged a cook, after a 
long conversation on religious mat- 
ters chiefly between her and Wil- 
liam.” It is to be hoped that here 
and there culinary matters were 
touched on before the engagement 
was entered into. But I must close 
nondum lassatus for limits of space 
are inexorable and I am at mine. 
Both books are well worth a place 
even in small libraries. B.C. A. W. 


Towns of Destiny. By Hilaire Bel- 
loc. New York: Robert M. Mc- 
Bride & Co. $5.00. 

To read this volume is to advance 
wide-eyed and wondering into the 
fairyland of time. No other Eng- 
lish essayist, it seems ‘to me, can 
blend the tale of half-remembered 
cities to the accompaniment of 
musical prose as Belloc can; no 
other writer as well as he can make 
a memorable habitation ;a place 
never to be forgotten. Everyone 
knows that Salamanca and Car- 
thage are truly towns of destiny. 
Everyone ought to know that not 
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the least of the fortune of these old 
towns is to possess the author of 
The Path to Rome as the philoso- 
pher of their poetry. 

For philosophy and poetry are 
the stuff of his essays. Belloc is 
no wandering, chatty statistician, 
telling you with a not too nimble 
pen that the Sud express leaves 
Paris at nine-twenty, but he fash- 
ions for you the dreams men vi- 
sioned and realized in the land that 
the Madrid rapide traverses, and 
fires anew the gleaming glory that 
sometime dwelt in the Mediterra- 
nean past. Segovia dreaming of 
kingship; Cadiz dreaming of an- 
cient caravels; Salamanca wistful 
and lonely, but alive with continu- 
ous university vitality; Islam and 
Christendom embattled in the re- 
gions about the Mediterranean lit- 
toral—Cefali, Constantine, Cher- 
chell, Timgad; long-ago Périgueux, 
of which the father of French es- 
sayists said, “I would rather be the 
first man in Périgueux than the 
second or third in Paris”; Tournai, 
with the haunting silence of the bat- 
tlefield of Fontenoy; Spires, the 
Rhine town where the Middle Ages 
still bloom untouched by rumors of 
modernity: these and a score more 
towns of destiny pass through the 
magic of Belloc’s poetic tempera- 
ment and come to us as the things 
of beauty they are. Life and death 
and remembrance are his story; 
and the dreaming seas and cities 
lingering still with names of old 
enchantment. 

This is a book for those upon 
whom ‘the spirit of commerce ruth- 
lessly crowds, who have almost but 
not quite forsaken the gods of 
youth and beauty, who have almost 
but not quite permitted their ivory 
towers to dissolve in the twilight of 
forgetfulness. To them I say,— 
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read Belloc and be ashamed and 
sorrowful and glad. For in Belloc 
meet the poetry, the scholarship, 
the wisdom of the travel-prince. 

J. F. W. 


The Curé d’Ars. St. John-Marie- 
Baptiste Vianney (1786-1859) 
According to the Acts of the Proc- 
ess of Canonization and numerous 
hitherto unpublished documents. 
By Abbé Francis Trochu. Trans- 
lated by Dom Ernest Graf, O.S.B. 
New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 
$7.00. 

Anyone wishing to study and en- 
joy the fascinating biography of a 
truly marvelous saint will find this 
latest history of the Curé d’Ars a 
work of complete satisfaction. First 
of all, the sworn truth is given to 
the world with the finality of the 
Church’s authority since all pious 
legends and exaggerations are elim- 
inated, and verification of all state- 
ments was made possible through 
the testimony of living witnesses 
who knew and talked with the 
holy Curé. 

The previous biography of the 
heroic, saintly pastor of Ars was 
put forth a few years ago by Abbé 
Alfred Monnin who assisted the 
saint for some years and conse- 
quently was able as a reliable wit- 
ness to portray his astounding ca- 
reer. Although the Abbé Trochu 
claims to have found certain in- 
accuracies in the work of Abbé 
Monnin he has not altered the 
story of the holy Curé in any 
marked degree. One can read both 
biographies and find them almost 
incredible in the truths expressed. 

The romance of St. John Marie 
Vianney with Christ and the saints 
must stand as a tremendous vindi- 
cation of the Catholic religion in 
nearly every detail. His life-long 
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and extreme penances, his preach- 
ing and zeal, reveal the extraor- 
dinary transformation which Christ 
accomplishes in the soul that fully 
and constantly unites itself to 
Him. The reality of the spiritual 
world, of heaven and hell, are laid 
open to all who care to ponder on 
these truths. The saint’s knowledge 
of souls, his prophecies, his direc- 
tion of penitents for many years, 
together with the miracles he per- 
formed, leave no doubts concerning 
his supernatural gifts and power. 

The holy Curé’s battles with 
Satan for thirty-eight years are 
most absorbing, and cannot fail to 
impress any reader with the fearful 
reality of sin’s effects in binding 
souls to the devil. The laity, as 
well as all consecrated to God, will 
profit much by a thoughtful reading 
of this marvelous life. 


0. A. MCG. 
Lazarus Laughed. By Eugene 
O’Neill. New York: Boni & 
Liveright. $2.50. 


Those who suspect that a so- 
called realist is a sentimentalist in 
disguise will find much in this 
closet drama ‘to support the theory. 
Mr. O’Neill has ignored the poetic 
possibilities of his fascinating theme 
to spin out, with much mechanical 
skill, a plot that is frequently dis- 
gusting and horrible, but seldom 
plausible. While one man’s guess 
is perhaps as good as another’s as 
to what a dead man would say or 
do on returning to life, it is asking . 
too much of a reader to expect him 
to imagine Lazarus laughing over 
the corpses of his mother and 
father and two sisters, without won- 
dering who is mad, the playwright, 
the hero, or himself. When Miriam, 
offered a poisoned peach by Tiberius 
at the instigation of the beautiful 
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Pompeia, asks Lazarus whether it 
is time for her to eat it, and her 
loving husband gently advises her 
in effect to go ahead and do so (for 
after all, life has been rather un- 
kind to her and she has never 
really understood him anyhow) the 
reader is tempted to smile, if he has 
any sense of the ludicrous, and so 
perchance to spoil what Mr. O’Neill 
intended to be a great tragic scene; 
but a man of normal emotions will 
find it a bit difficult to avoid being 
irritated when Lazarus begins to 
laugh radiantly over his wife’s 
corpse. I will not presume to say 
how the laughter of Lazarus would 
sound in the theater; but in one’s 
imagination it has a hollow and un- 
healthy quality, such as one might 
expect to find in a madhouse, or 
perhaps in the less somber regions 
of Hell. 

Philosophically as well as psy- 
chologically, the play is a monstros- 
ity. Its optimism, analyzed, is 
ghastly and sickening. The author 
evidently intends ,it to be, in the 
words of one of his stage direc- 
tions, “an ecstatic affirmation of 
life.” Without stressing the fact 
that in his discovery that life is ac- 
ceptable O’Neill is ending ‘where 
most great dramatists have begun, 
it may be of interest to inquire just 
what he means by “life.” One 
gathers that the individual soul, be- 
ing only ‘the sickly image of our 
vanity and our puny pride, has no 
lasting significance; it is only our 
dust, mind you, that becomes im- 
mortal. The dust of Miriam, cries 
Lazarus over his wife’s corpse, is 
now freed to dance; and new stars 
are born of dust continually, to 
whirl about in the laughter which 
appears to be the author’s rather 
vague conception of God. What 
O’Neill is preaching here is a be- 
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whiskered version of pantheism, 
and the immortality he sings of in 
rather sophomoric rhapsodies is 
really a denial of immortality in any 
spiritual sense of the word. We 
are all gods, if only we knew it, but 
gods of whirling dust merely. 

Mr. O’Neill pays to historic Chris- 
tianity the tribute of his aversion 
and contempt. Those who imagine 
that there is anything new or mod- 
ern in the peculiar spiritual conso- 
lation he offers in its stead are re- 
spectfully referred to the Book of 
Genesis, iii., 4, 5. W. T. W. 


Little Henrietta. By Lizette Wood- 
worth Reese. New York: 
George H. Doran Co. $1.50. 
Though she has always written 

pure song and has never ceased to 
be the genius of sung truth, in this 
most recent book Lizette Wood- 
worth Reese presents a truly great 
elegiac poem. The lovely story of 
the short life and grief-bringing 
death of a little girl, with the result- 
ant spiritual growth of one who 
shared the giving and the going of 
that child’s brief love is written 
with great simplicity, without sham 
or sentimentality. The poem is 
pure gold. The stage of home-life 
is set with universal symbols, giv- 
ing meaning to both worlds. Deep 
philosophy and a'firm faith in God’s 
everlasting care and eternal love 
breathe on every page. Briefly and 
touchingly, Miss Reese sums up the 
riddle of the universe in the key- 
note of her poem: “To miss is not 
to lose.” 

The lyric quality of Little Henri- 
etta recalls Blake, who would have 
been proud to claim the three 
couplets that go to make up the 
touching “Shelter” that opens the 
book. To choose the best work 
in so beautiful a poem is difficult; 
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but, from the description of August 
to the burial of the child, ending 
with that awful cry: “My God, my 
God, You have forgotten us!” there 
is a sequence of dramatic lyrics that 
is quite perfect. The book, as a 
whole, brings a deep reverence and 
joy with it, though its pages are 
seen through tears. 

Little Henrietta is beautifully 
made; the exquisite music, the slow 
start, the peak and then the quiet- 
ing down of the tempo make it a 
word symphony. The poem pre- 
ceding the “Epitaph,” follows: 


“Old days are over and old sorrows 
gone; 

The unchimneyed fields, and the 
low mellowed house 

Set for a century in the four great 
winds 

Are perished with the nine trees 
in the lane. 

Yet still those quiet levels hold her 
grave, 

Old, now, in the old grass, 

A little sad. What have we kept 
of all?— 

That Love, being lit of God, fails 
not or ends: 

That years are but His way to 
make us climb; 

And tears His way to make us 
understand.” Cc. G. 


A Chain of Error in Scottish History. 
By M. V. Hay. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $4.20. 

When an error in history has 
been repeatedly copied and taught 
continuously in the schools, it ac- 
quires the status of truth as the 
author of this volume insists. 
And when, confronted by that mass 
of misrepresentation, lying innu- 
endo, and deliberate, bald, un- 


ashamed falsehood which centers 
around the Catholic Church in the 
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pages of the better known histories 
of the English-speaking nations, 
Catholics venture to offer criticisms 
and questionings, they are met with 
the cold stare of the “initiated.” 
One realizes these things when pe- 
rusing A Chain of Error in Scottish 
History. We'need to shake off the 
insidious influence of non-Catholic 
histories. Books of the kind be- 
fore us will help in this direction 
and authors like M. V. Hay deserve 
every encouragement. A Chain of 
Error contains the very principles 
for which Catholics should fight in 
the writing of all history. We have 
all to gain and nothing to lose by a 
critical examination of historical 
documents. M. V. Hay reviews the 
so-called facts that have grown 
around the history of early Scot- 
tish Christianity and shows that the 
course of historical study has been 
conducted along irrational lines in 
this field. Scarcely a history of 
early Celtic Christianity fails to em- 
phasize the “fact” that in sixth- 
century Europe there were two dis- 
tinct Churches, the Celtic and the 
Roman, the Celtic Church being in 
effect the precursor of the Re- 
formed Church of a later date. 
Even to-day the divines of Edin- 
burgh will trace the isolation of 
their Church to St. Columba him- 
self and the present reviewer has 
often been mystified by the tenacity 
with which a Celtic divine has 
clung in argument to his belief in 
an ancestry that was at once Prot- 
estant and of the sixth century. 

Mr. Hay explains this belief, and 
by use of principles professed by 
the very historians who are re- 
sponsible for the error, he offers 
us the truth. 

For the first time we are given a 
complete translation of the famous 
letter of St. Columbanus to Pope 
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Boniface IV. The Latinity of this 
letter is such as to make the aver- 
age student think well before ven- 
turing upon a translation, but the 
author has done his task well and 
gives us one of the most striking 
testimonies to Papal prerogatives 
to be found in the English language. 
It may be thought that the mat- 
ter not being of a domestic nature, 
the book will not appeal to an 
American public. In view of pres- 
ent domestic affairs we think that 
it should be studied by every Amer- 
ican anxious to see how his Church 
acquits herself before the bar of 
history. The book makes interest- 
ing reading and is cleverly ar- 
ranged so as to sustain interest 
throughout. For its clear enuncia- 
tion of historical principles it 
should be in the hands of every 
student of ecclesiastical and ‘politi- 
cal history. D. D. 


Exile and Other Poems. By Theo- 
dore Maynard. New York: The 
Dial Press. $2.00. 

Exile is the title of Theodore 
Maynard’s latest collection of 
poems, and “Exile” is indeed the 
keynote of the volume, for it is not 
only the homesickness of the 
earthly expatriate that Mr. May- 
nard is striving to express, but the 
“homesickness” of the finite being 
for things eternal, the craving of 
the human mind and heart for God. 

Indeed, it is when Mr. Maynard 
rises from the personal note of 
longing for the beauty of his na- 
tive land, to the higher, more im- 
personal and universal longing of 
the spirit of man for the Supernal 
Beauty Itself that his verse becomes 
endowed with strength and dignity. 


“O Love that formed us in Thine 
image; Love 
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That art our origin, by Whom we 
move 

To Love that is our end! 
yearnings reach 

Deeper than brooding thought or 
lovely speech, 

Demanding, as a line of verse its 


our 


rhyme, 

An endless period, a pause in 
time, 

A goal for fluctuation, tide and 
change, 


Rest for adventurous hearts that 
rove and range 

Seeking for rest—a rest that can- 
not be— 

And find no rest till they find 
rest in Thee! 


This sense of exile, of home- 
sickness for an order that does not 
pass away is, of course, character- 
istic of poets since the world began, 
but it is Mr. Maynard’s conscious- 
ness that that for which he yearns 
is, in its furthest reach, nothing 
else but God Himself which renders 
his poetry significant at a time 
when the air is rent with the la- 
ments of poets who know not why, 
nor for what, they weep, and who 
tend to make a cult of sorrow. 

Certain poets there are whose 
gift it is to sing the sweetness of 
earth, whose passionate love of the 
“meanest flower that blows” re- 
kindles for us the wonder of the 
things of time, but Mr. Maynard is 
not of these. His muse halts and 
grows less fervent as he withdraws 
his gaze from the “interior castle” 
to contemplate the world without, 
and his song, when he does this, is 
so lacking in passion as to be, at 
times, almost tedious. It is as a 
mystic that his song becomes au- 
thentic. It is when he prays that 
we cannot fail to listen. 

M. D. T. 
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Shorter Notices——We never knew 
how much was contained in the old 
saying “laugh and grow fat” until 
we read Dr. James J. Walsh’s 
serious book Laughter and Health 
(New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
$1.50). In it he proves at great 
length that people who laugh easily 
and heartily are much more likely 
to be healthy, than those who are 
never heard to laugh out loud. 
Laughter he tells us helps to venti- 
late every portion of the lungs; it 
acts as a direct stimulant upon the 
heart; it exercises the liver, causing 
a more abundant flow of bile; it 
helps the stomach and the intes- 
tines in their work of digestion; it 
does away with mental depression, 
the frequent cause of many of 
man’s physical ailments. Dr. Walsh 
warns his readers against quacks 
and charlatans who make money 
by curing those who are not sick, 
and he is most emphatic in de- 
nouncing our excessive use of pat- 
ent medicines. In his humorous 
way he says that if a visitor from 
Mars were to visit this earth of 
ours, he would judge from the ad- 
vertisements in the daily papers 
that the intestinal function had 
utterly broken down among earth 
dwellers. Take plenty of exercise, 
and laugh the live long day, and 
you will add many a year to your 
allotted span of life. Such is the 
message of this cheery and common 
sense book.—Modern business has 
become so complex, modern compe- 
tition so keen and ruthless, modern 
means of communication so nu- 
merous that efficiency of manage- 
ment has become a most important 
factor in money making. The Ez- 
ecutive and His Control of Men, by 
Enoch G. Gowin (New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $2.00), is a careful 
study which analyzes the laws, 
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rules and methods of the science 
of handling large bodies of men 
effectively, and enumerates the 
factors that combine to ‘make a 
skilled executive. Part I. discusses 
the qualities that make the perfect 
leader of men: energy, self-assert- 
iveness, initiative, alertness, the 
power to organize men and plan 
their work; Part II. shows how 
men are stimulated and controlled: 
by suggestion, by emulation, by dis- 
cipline, by instruction, and by re- 
wards; Part III. considers the re- 
actions of the executive’s cowork- 
ers upon him: how the true ex- 
ecutive meets opposition, arouses 
interest, combats routine and apa- 
thy, and secures the hearty co- 
operation of every worker. How 
men succeed is the one question; 
the morality of their methods is be- 
side the mark. Napoleon, Bis- 
marck, and Robespierre with their 
theory that the end justifies the 
means, are studied and held up as 
examples of success just as well as 
Wooley of the American Radiator 
Company or Montgomery Ward of 
Chicago. The philosophy of the 
book is utterly pagan, and success 
seems to be its only god. 

Our Way and Our Life, an 
abridged edition of Christ in His 
Mysteries, by the late Abbot Mar- 
mion, O.S.B., edited by a Nun of 
Tyburn Convent (St. Louis: B. 
Herder Book Co. $1.25), will be a 
godsend to those who have not the 
time to work through the original, 
the most difficult of Abbot Mar- 
mion’s works. Nearly all the main 
points discussed in the large work 
are given here in smaller compass, 
preserving the gist of what the 
author said, in his own words, with- 
out the wealth of Scriptural quota- 
tion and development of points that 
distinguish the original. Inciden- 
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tally, the small volume may prove 
very useful to preachers and re- 
treat masters, desiring to develop 
and illustrate the points with free- 
dom iand originality, unhampered 
by the Abbot’s masterly perform- 
ance of the same task. But for 
others, who have time, I can but 
recommend the large volume, where 
they will find a magnificent flower- 
ing of :Catholic spirituality, seeing 
in every feast of the liturgical year 
a gate opening to the soul a life 
more deeply buried with Christ in 
God, making every Catholic more 
truly a member of the living Body 
of Christ.—Bishop Noll is a priest 
after Father Hecker’s own heart. 
No man has done more to make the 
apostolate of the press effective 
both in keeping ;the faith alive 
among Catholics, and in spreading 
it among non-Catholics in these 
United States. His popular Sun- 
day Visitor given out in hundreds 
of churches every Sunday has 
worked untold good. ‘His latest 
book, Vest Pocket Book of Catholic 
Facts (Huntington, Ind.: Our Sun- 
day Visitor Press. $1.00), is a first- 
class compendium of all that a 
Catholic ought to know, if he hopes 
to spread the Faith among his non- 
Catholic brethren. Catholic doc- 
trine, law and worship, lists of the 
Catholic organizations, fraternities 
and religious orders, statistical data 
on religious ‘conditions in the vari- 
ous countries of the world—all are 
here, simply, clearly and kindly set 
forth, in a style calculated to offset 
prejudice and gain over the earnest- 
minded. The book is well bound 
and small enough to be carried con- 
veniently in one’s pocket. 

All the stories in Bluegowns—a 
title reminiscent of the garments 
commonly worn in China—by Alice 
Dease (Maryknoll, N. Y.: Catholic 
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Foreign Mission Society. $1.50), are 
based on facts told the writer by 
priests and sisters working in the 
mission fields of China. They give 
us an insight into the enduring 
good traits of the Chinese char- 
acter, when fortified by the true 
faith and the grace of God. They 
tell us of the power of the devotion 
to the Sacred Heart and to our 
Lady; of Chinese servants teaching 
the faith to children of a Protestant 
household; of :sensitive consciences 
that dared not commit a sin after 
baptism, or spent months saving 
enough to make restitution before 
asking admittance to the fold; of 
souls won by the example of a 
priest’s fasting, and of an entrance 
into a pagan stronghold by means 
of a child’s gift of a doll to a Man- 
darin’s wife; of the martyrdom of 
a child of thirteen, who steadfastly 
gave witness to Christ while her 
elders apostatized under torments. 
I promise you that if you begin 
this book, you will not put it down 
until you read the last page. One 
of the tales bears witness to the 
good accomplished by the practice 
advocated so effectively by Father 
Garesché in his book, The Sacred 
Heart and the Catholic Home (Mil- 
waukee: The Bruce Publishing Co. 
$1.00). Mr. Lo, a_ seminarian, 
brought to an end the bitter feuds 
of the villagers of Tsing-tsao-ho 
when everything else had failed, by 
placing in each home a picture of 
the Sacred Heart. Three hundred 
converts on the verge of apostasy 
were thus prepared for the coming 
of the priest, and'to a man received 
Holy Communion. Father Gar- 
esché’s book aims to consecrate 
every Catholic home to the Sacred 
Heart, thus banishing indifference, 
worldliness, selfishness, and dis- 
content, besides inculcating the 
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spirit of peace, purity, and the love 
of God and of souls. It is a good 
book to use during the devotion of 
the Holy Hour.—Father Raymond 
Feely, S.J., in his book The Pale 
Galilean (San Francisco: Eccle- 
siastical Supply Association. 85 
cents) continues to use the life of 
the Blessed Virgin as a background 
upon which to project many a 
practical lesson for present-day 
American Catholics. He urges 
them in convincing and appealing 
style, to read Catholic books and 
pamphlets, send their children to 
Catholic schools, sanctify their daily 
lives by a devout morning offering 
of every thought and word and deed 
to God, to be faithful in prayer and 
attendance at Holy Mass, and to 
bear all trials and sufferings in 
union with Christ on the Cross. 
In choosing ‘the story of Betsy 
Patterson’s marriage to Jerome 
Bonaparte and her subsequent his- 
tory, as the subject of his book, 
The Golden Bees (New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. $2.50), 
Mr. Daniel Henderson had a ro- 
mance ready-made to his hand. It 
is of special interest to Catholics 
because of Napoleon’s efforts to 
have Pius VII. declare the marriage 
null and void. On one side was the 
most powerful and the most dan- 
gerous ruler in the world, and on 
the other an obscure young woman 
from what the Pope must have con- 
sidered the wilds of America. Na- 
poleon had restored the Catholic 
Church in France, and from a 
worldly standpoint the Church’s in- 
terests lay in conciliating him, 
whereas Betsy Patterson was not a 
Catholic. But Pius VII. upheld the 
validity of the marriage in spite of 
what it meant to him personally 
and to the Church in France, to an- 
tagonize Napoleon. And as a sequel 
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to that marriage it is interesting to 
note that Betsy Patterson’s grand- 
son, Charles Joseph Bonaparte, a 
Catholic, was appointed Secretary 
of the Navy by President Roosevelt 
in the country Napoleon had pre- 
dicted would one day be a maritime 
rival of Great Britain.—It has often 
and very properly been remarked 
that one of the noblest things in 
this imperfect world is the three 
thousand mile line of national 
boundary between Canada and its 
great southern neighbor which has 
neither gun nor sentinel, let alone 
fortress, for all its length. What 
an example to other nations! That 
both of these peoples should know 
each other better is eminently de- 
sirable and moreover that they 
should understand each other’s 
ways and methods. Milton Acad- 
emy invited Mr. Massey, Canada’s 
representative at Washington, to 
deliver the lecture, The Making of 
a Nation (Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Co. $2.00), perhaps incited 
thereto by the fact that his “oppo- 
site number” at Ottawa is one of 
their alumni. Mr. Massey sets 
forth very clearly the facts which 
ought to be known to everybody, 
but very surely are not, connected 
with the rise and settlement of the 
Dominion of Canada. The only criti- 
cism we offer is that two dollars 
seems a large price for a booklet of 
forty-four pages.—Two classics 
which more than deserved reprint- 
ing have been welcomed in new 
editions: the one, Milner’s The End 
of Religious Controversy, now in the 
neat and handy “My Bookcase” 
Series (New York: Joseph F. Wag- 
ner Co. $1.35), the other, Thoughts 
of a Catholic Anatomist, by Thomas 
Dwight (New York: Longmans, . 
Green & Co. $1.50). A foreword 
by Dr. James J. Walsh bridges the 
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years between the first publication 
of Dr. Dwight’s great work and the 
present day. 

That there is an increasing in- 
terest in the Mass among Catholics 
as a fruit of the liturgical move- 
ment, is proved by the fact that the 
Liturgical Press of Collegeville, 
Minn., has just brought out a sec- 
ond edition of Dom Virgil Michel’s 
“My Sacrifice and Yours” first pub- 
lished less than a year ago (25 
cents).—-The Pictish Review, edited 
by the Hon. R. Erskine of Marr and 
published by ithe University Press 
of Aberdeen, Scotland, is devoted to 
the interests of Celtic culture. It 
contains many points of interest to 
Catholic students, for it aims to set 
in proper perspective the develop- 
ment and the contributory :influ- 
ences in Celtic civilization—and the 
old Faith of Scotland is not the 
least of these influences. 

Foreign Publications—As a com- 
panion volume to his Le petit Pau- 
vre au Pays d’Assise, M. Edouard 
Schneider’s scholarly and gifted pen 
now gives us Le petit Pauvre dans 
ses Ermitages (Paris: Grasset. 12 
fr.), a work replete with details, 
authentic and picturesque, of those 
beautiful spots in Umbria, on desert 
isle, in thick forest, on mountainside 
where the Little Poor Man sought 
closer communion with the Master. 
Very often we find these ermiti de- 
serted or even destroyed, but the 
author ‘evokes in each of them the 
spirit of the saint. Very often they 
have been replaced by convents, and 
it is a pleasure to stand with the 
author at the gate, awaiting the 
greeting of the ;sandaled porter. 
The latter sometimes summons the 
prior, who leads us to one of the 
hallowed shrines, which tradition 
has preserved for our veneration. 
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At other times, the cicerone is a 
young novice. In either case, we 
have matchless portraits of these 
sons of Francis, enthusiastic ardor 
or placid serenity revealed in their 
features, according to the years 
spent in the cloister. We have 
more of this in the vivid, reverent 
description of the midnight serv- 
ices and the procession to the 
chapel of the Stigmati. As we trav- 
el along, the author repeats the 
legends of the Fioretti, which find 
their proper setting in beauty of 
language and description. The 
roads are not always of the best, 
the mode of conveyance more prim- 
itive than comfortable, the weather 
sometimes misty, and we almost 
shiver at the author’s attempt to 
sleep between “two Siberias” (cold, 
damp sheets!), but the pilgrim 
makes light of all these; they are 
just shadows bringing out the 
beauty of hours spent in following 
the traces of the great founder, 
listening to the marvels of his ac- 
complishments and taking into our 
souls the lessons of his gentle sanc- 
tity. 

The principal interest in Le Réve 
Franciscain, suivi des “Petites 
Fleurs de Saint Francois” by Fran- 
cis Jammes (Paris: Collection 
L’Adolescence Catholique. 7 fr. 50), 
centers around the first part, an ex- 
quisite poem in prose, in which St. 
Francis comes down from Heaven 
on a lovely summer morning in an- 
swer to the pleading of a group of 
poets who wish him to accompany 
them to Lourdes. Together they 
travel through that part of France 
which the author has so charming- 
ly described in Ma France Poétique. 
The group comprises among others, 
Paul Claudel, Charles Lacoste, Jo- 
hannes Joergensen and Francis 
Jammes himself. They all seem 
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very dear to him whom they hail as 
patron saint of poetry. St. Francis 
is however a little disappointed! 
Man has encroached too much on 
nature for the comfort of bird and 
beast. This note rings true, but we 
wonder if he would judge modern 
women quite so harshly as M. 
Jammes would have us believe. 
There are meals in the open, lodg- 
ing in a monastery, Mass at an old 
church peopled by saintly ghosts, 
reminiscences of childhood days, 
tales of conversion and happy songs 
by the pilgrims. St. Francis 
preaches once more to the birds and 
fishes, looks out on the wheat 
which will become a spotless host, 
leads the little band in hymns and 
finally at Lourdes, after asking 
Mary to bless them, disappears. It 
is a lovely dream and its sweetness 
lingers long. 

Under the title La Charrue, 
Charles Baussan (Paris: Editions 
Spes. 15 fr.) in a group of five 
sketches, depicts life on the soil in 
the Angevin district. :One feels that 
the author is thoroughly at home 
here. He knows and loves the 
country he describes and the farmer 
whose work he glorifies. There is 
reproach for the “deserter” ‘whom 
the city calls, and rejoicing for the 
returned prodigal. However it is 
not a book for every mood. It is 
marked by the absence of even a 
legitimate joie de vivre. The stoics 
whom he portrays would perhaps 
not understand this regret, but to 
the average American reader, it will 
present itself. We are so young, as 
the Europeans say of us! No one, 
however, can fail to enjoy the art- 
istry of words, the choice of details, 
the beauty of the pictures and the 
human note of understanding with 
which these scenes and events are 
presented. 
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From Pierre Téqui of Paris we 
have received the following: Guide 
Pratique de la Procédure Matri- 
moniale, by Rev. H. Lanier (9 fr. 
50), a practical guide for lawyers 
and judges in matrimonial courts, 
special attention being given to 
cases of nullity, clandestinity, pre- 
sumed death, and matrimonium 
ratum et non consummatum; Guér- 
isons de Lourdes, by Dr. Auguste 
Vallet (6fr. 50), President of the 
Bureau des Constatations, a critical 
examination of six miraculous cures 
wrought at the shrine of Our Lady 
of Lourdes in 1926, which like the 
writings of his predecessors Dr. 
Boissarie and Dr. Marchand, shows 
how careful the medical authorities 
are in weighing the evidence for and 
against the miraculous happenings 
at Our Lady’s shrine; L’Eternel 
Féminin, by J. L. Gaston Pastre, 
brief essays contrasting Christian 
feminism with the pagan teaching 
of the day, and treating such sub- 
jects as marriage and divorce, birth 
control, women iin industry, suf- 
frage, the Church and the higher 
education of women, etc.; and a 
new edition of the life of Héléne de 
Jaurias, by Henry Mazeau (10 fr.), 
first published some _ twenty-five 
years ago. Sister Héléne, a mis- 
sionary Sister of Charity, went to 
China in 1855, and labored there in 
the schools and hospitals for over 
forty years. Her life gives us a 
good picture of China in the time of 
the Taiping Rebellion, the massa- 
cres of Tientsin, and the Boxer 
troubles of the nineties. 

Molina’s Concordia was the first 
attempt to offer a logical explana- 
tion of the great problems of grace 
and free will, foreknowledge and 
providence, and predestination to 
glory or reprobation, upon :an en- 
tirely new basis, i. e., the divine 
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His treatise, in- 


Scientia Media. 
stead of settling matters, gave rise 
to the historic controversy between 
Thomists and Molinists, which be- 
came so bitter that the Pope had to 
interfere between the disputants, 


and impose silence upon them. 
These problems are discussed in 
Providence et Libre Arbitre (Paris: 
G. Beauchesne. 14 fr.), by the emi- 
nent professor of theology at the 
Catholic Institute of Paris, the Abbé 
d’Alés, who carried on a long con- 
troversy on these same questions 
with the Dominican Abbé Garrigou- 
Lagrange.—Veritas, by Pére Régis 
G. Gerest, O.P. (Paris: P. Lethiel- 
leux), is a series of meditations on 
the fundamental truths of the 
Christian life. The present volume, 
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the second of the complete work, 
deals with Our Lord as Man and as 
God in the spirit of combined learn- 
ing and devotion which one invari- 
ably finds in Dominican spiritual- 
ity—Saint Grégoire le Grand, by 
Msgr. Pierre Batiffol (Paris: Li- 
brairie Lecoffre. 7fr. 50), is an- 
other addition to that excellent 
French series “Les Saints” ‘which 
we had occasion to commend re- 
cently in connection with Cardinal 
Dubois’ volume on St. Joseph. The 
present work was the latest piece 
of writing done by Msgr. Batiffol 
before his death, and was to form 
the closing chapter to his history of 
the early Church, serving as the 
bridge to the vast story of the Mid- 
dle Ages. 
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